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Franz Brentano (1838-1917) led an intellectual revolution 
that sought to revitalize German-language philosophy and 
to reverse its post-Kantian direction. His philosophy laid the 
groundwork for philosophy of science as it came to fruition 
in the Vienna Circle, and for phenomenology in the work of 
such figures as his student Edmund Husserl. This volume 
brings together newly commissioned chapters on his impor- 
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reform of syllogistic logic, empirical descriptive psychology 
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critical evaluation of Brentano’s significance in his histori- 
cal context, and of his impact on contemporary philosophy 
in both the analytic and the continental traditions. 
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empirischen Standpunkt) 
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1 Introduction: Brentano’s 
philosophy 


BRENTANO’S SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


Brentano is among the most important yet under-appreciated 
philosophers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He 
led an intellectual revolution that sought to reverse what was then 
the prevalent post-Kantian trend of German-Austrian philosophy in 
the direction of an Aristotelian scientific methodology. At the same 
time, he made valuable contributions to philosophical psychology, 
metaphysics, ontology, value theory, epistemology, the reform of syl- 
logistic logic, philosophical theology and theodicy, and the history 
of philosophy and philosophical methodology. 

By revitalizing Austrian scientific philosophy, Brentano and his 
school simultaneously laid the groundwork for twentieth-century 
philosophy of science as it came to fruition in the logical positivism 
of the Vienna Circle, for the Gegenstandstheorie or object theory of 
Alexius Meinong and his students in the Graz School, and for phe- 
nomenology, notably in the work of Edmund Husserl, and indirectly 
in such later thinkers as Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Beyond the borders of the German-speaking 
world, Brentano’s philosophy had a profound impact on the course 
of Anglo-American analytic philosophy, as evinced in tributes to his 
influence by, among many others, Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, 
Gilbert Ryle, G. F. Stout, and Roderick M. Chisholm. 

Brentano was born in Germany to a family of Italian extraction, 
and spent most of his professional philosophical career in Germany 
and Austria. After a brief period of lecturing at the Bayerische- 
Julius-Maximilians-Universitat-Wirzburg in Germany, he moved to 
Vienna, where he became a flamboyant and enormously popular 
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university lecturer. During this time, he taught Husserl, Meinong, 
Anton Marty, Carl Stumpf, Christian von Ehrenfels (the founder of 
Gestalt psychology), and Kazimierz Twardowski, among numerous 
others, and his lectures were attended by such interested nonphiloso- 
phers as Sigmund Freud. With his prominent beard and electric de- 
livery, Brentano’s lectures were standing-room-only events, in which 
his audience was stimulated, entertained, and infused with the power 
and excitement of ideas. Brentano made it his philosophical mission 
to reverse the influence of German idealist philosophy in Austria. 
He strove to replace romanticism and subjectivism with a scientific 
philosophy that opposed Aristotle’s and John Stuart Mill’s empiri- 
cism to Kantian and post-Kantian transcendentalism, and especially 
to Hegel’s dialectical idealism and metaphysics of the Absolute. 

In the end, Brentano was driven into voluntary retirement after a 
dispute with the University of Vienna. He conscientiously resigned 
from the Catholic clergy and gave up Austrian citizenship in order to 
marry and preserve his right to a university professorship within the 
letter of the law. The university had promised to reinstate him in his 
position, but chose instead to offer him a much downgraded position 
as Privatdozent, in which capacity he was not permitted to supervise 
doctoral dissertations. After leaving the university in 1895, Brentano 
continued an active philosophical correspondence in which the vast 
panorama of his later philosophy was explored in conversations with 
a close circle of friends. 

Why should readers today be interested in Brentano’s philosophy? 
What is its relevance to the philosophical problems that have become 
urgent in our time? The answer is that Brentano has insightful things 
to say about most if not all of the philosophical problems that con- 
tinue to preoccupy philosophers. He made lasting contributions in all 
the fields of philosophy to which he devoted attention, and in many 
instances he set the terms and problems for future inquiry while in- 
troducing valuable doctrinal and methodological innovations. The 
propriety of empirical methods in philosophy, the concept of mind 
and the intentionality or object-directedness of thought, the ideal of 
correct epistemic and moral judgment, the metaphysics of individu- 
als, and the definitions of intrinsic good and part-whole relations in 
value theory which he developed have exerted a powerful influence 
on contemporary investigations in analytic philosophy. At the same 
time, Brentano is rightly credited as the originator of a scientific 
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phenomenology in the rigorous investigation of first-person psycho- 
logical thought structure and content. If we want to understand the 
history of these ongoing philosophical discussions and tap into a rich 
source of ideas that have yet to be fully exploited, we cannot afford 
to ignore Brentano’s philosophy. 


AUSTRIAN PHILOSOPHY AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


The flowering of Austrian philosophy at the turn of the previous 
century is a frequently remarked phenomenon. William M. Johnston, 
in his landmark study, The Austrian Mind: an Intellectual and Social 
History 1848-1938, offers the matter of fact observation that “It was 
in Austria and its successor states that many, perhaps even most, of 
the seminal thinkers of the twentieth century emerged.” 

When one considers the diminutive geographical portion of the 
globe occupied by the Austrian empire even during the height of its 
territorial expansion, this statement is nothing short of astonishing. 
In the cultural milieu of the intellectually opulent late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, scholars have puzzled over the rare 
combination of factors that contributed to the unprecedented pro- 
liferation of influential philosophical schools at just this time and 
place. 

As a sociological problem, the question of why and how so much 
interesting philosophy was done in Austria and its political satellites 
at this time is comparable to the question of why so much excellent 
painting was centered in seventeenth-century Netherlands. The an- 
swer, to whatever extent we can satisfy ourselves about such com- 
plex occurrences, is likely in general terms to turn out to be much 
the same, but may need to be reformulated in terms of large-scale 
cultural factors, such as the rise of a merchant class commissioning 
paintings for their walls during the golden age of Dutch art. A similar 
socio-economic story can also probably be told with respect to the 
rise of Austrian philosophy; yet a more philosophical answer can also 
be given. Gershon Weiler, in his probing essay, “In Search of What 
is Austrian in Austrian Philosophy,” testifies to the inescapable im- 
pression that there is something special and unique about Austrian 
philosophy, but also to the difficulty, which many commentators 
have lamented, in isolating elements that are distinctively Austrian 
in recent and contemporary philosophy. Weiler adds: 
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I think there is something interesting and not a little intriguing in the phe- 
nomenon of that distinct philosophical style which emerged in Austria, 
without the benefit of a language of its own to give it natural distinctness. 
To be sure, language retains its primary importance and so what is common 
to Austrian philosophy and to the philosophy produced in other regions of 
the German-language space far exceeds its distinctive characteristics; the 
reason for this is, among other things, that the language-continuum made it 
possible for practitioners to move easily about in that continuum. Many of 
the most typical Austrians were just other Germans who happened to settle 
in Austria. And yet .. . there is something about Austrian philosophy that 
begs to be given special attention.” 


Weiler explains the nature and conditions for the emergence of 
Austrian philosophy. He tries to account for what is distinctive about 
Austrian philosophy and why it gained the prominence it did in 
philosophical terms, appealing to specific philosophical reasons that 
he infers were probably presupposed by different thinkers in the evo- 
lution of Austrian thought. Near the end of the essay, he advances 
an hypothesis concerning the ascent of Austrian thought: 


Austrian philosophy emerged, as a reaction to romanticism, in that unique 
period of time when the inner tensions of the Austrian state began to be 
visible for all. This was the time not only of tension but also of immense 
cultural activity. Philosophy in Austria at that time was not manned by rev- 
olutionaries and would not be oppositional. It could not be expressive since 
there was nothing rationally worthwhile to express. So, philosophy turned 
neutral, science-oriented, analytic, positivistic and, on the historical map, 
Aristotelian and Humean. Not idealist, not ideological and distinctively 
lacking in the Begeisterung so characteristic of much of German philoso- 
phy of the period — philosophy was Austrian at last. Whether Aristotelian or 
Humean, Austrian philosophy is typically philosophers’ philosophy.3 


What Weiler means by “romanticism” is the kind of anti- 
rationalism he identifies with dominant trends of post-Kantian phi- 
losophy in Germany. He agrees with other commentators who have 
insisted that this German inspiration never took root in the Austrian 
philosophical scene. He sees the evolution of Austrian philosophy 
primarily as a reaction against already established Germanic ro- 
mantic thought; that is, in a certain sense, as something negatively 
perceived. Although his interpretation does not fully explain why 
Austrian philosophers reacted against German “romanticism” in- 
stead of falling in line or being swept along with it, at one level it 
takes account of precisely what happened in Austrian philosophy, 
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with Brentano in the vanguard of thinkers who contributed to the 
impressive upsurge of scientific philosophy in Germany, Austria, 
and middle Europe. It is the role of individuals like Brentano and 
his contemporaries in the movement toward science and away from 
transcendental metaphysics that we need to understand in order to 
appreciate how a new philosophy took root in fin de siécle Austria. 


BRENTANO’S INTENTIONALIST PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


Brentano’s first philosophical writings were booklength commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s metaphysics and philosophical psychology. His 
choice of Aristotle as a figure of study in the post-Kantian climate 
of German idealism at the time is significant, reflecting his inter- 
est in empirical, scientifically oriented philosophy, in contrast with 
the tradition of Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. These early histori- 
cal investigations provided Brentano with the background for his 
most famous and influential treatise, Psychology from an Empirical 
Standpoint (Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt, 1874). The 
Psychology was originally projected as an overture to a more ambi- 
tious multi-volume compendium in scientific psychology that was 
never completed, and was to have presented detailed applications 
of Brentano’s theory to the psychology of presentations, judgments, 
emotions and the will, and the relation between body and mind. 

Brentano argues in the Psychology that psychological phenom- 
ena can be distinguished from physical phenomena by virtue of the 
intentionality or object-directedness of the psychological, and nonin- 
tentionality of the physical or nonpsychological. This intentionality 
thesis inspired generations of philosophers and psychologists, some 
of whom developed Brentano’s ideas in a variety of different direc- 
tions, radiating out from his original investigations. Others devoted 
their energies to resisting and refuting the concept of intentionality 
in favor of eliminative or reductive materialist-physicalist, behavior- 
ist or functionalist analyses of the concept of mind, involving treat- 
ments of a more narrowly construed model of scientific psychology 
deriving from the legacy of logical positivism. 

Today, Brentano’s philosophy remains a focus of interest for spe- 
cialists in philosophical psychology, philosophy of mind, philosophy 
of language, theory of knowledge, metaphysics and formal ontology, 
as well as for philosophers of ethics and aesthetics, theologians and 
philosophers of religion, and, to a lesser extent, logicians and formal 
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semanticists. His perspectives on the intentionality of mind have de- 
servedly made him an indispensable figure in contemporary philo- 
sophical discussions of the nature of thought and of the method- 
ology for the scientific study of mind. Whether or not they agree 
with Brentano’s thesis that the mind is essentially and distinctively 
intentional, in-depth expositions of the nature of thought in con- 
temporary philosophical psychology generally find it worthwhile to 
refer approvingly or disapprovingly, and in general to take their bear- 
ings relative to Brentano’s intentionalist doctrine as a touchstone in 
modern philosophy of mind. 

Brentano’s influence on both Husserl’s phenomenology and the 
object theory of the Graz school makes his work equally important 
to complementary and sometimes diametrically opposed trends in 
recent philosophy — indeed, he is arguably the most notable bridge 
figure between the traditions of analytic and continental philosophy. 
Heidegger reports that Brentano’s dissertation, On the Manifold 
Senses of Being in Aristotle (Von der mannigfachen Bedeutung des 
Seienden nach Aristoteles, 1862), was the first work of philosophy 
he read seriously over and over again when he first became interested 
in problems of metaphysics. Heidegger claims that Brentano awak- 
ened his fascination with what he later articulated as the central 
problems of his existentialist ontology, in his preoccupation with 
the question of being that found expression in his Sein und Zeit 
(Being and Time, 1927). The irony is that Brentano would undoubt- 
edly have repudiated Heidegger’s existentialism, as he did Husserl’s 
later transcendental phenomenology. Meanwhile, in the analytic 
philosophical world, Russell was extensively reading the seminal 
writings of Brentano and the new inquiries of Brentano’s star pupil 
Meinong. Russell seems to have followed these Austrian develop- 
ments for a time, but later reacted starkly against them, thus irre- 
vocably shaping the future course of analytic philosophy in another, 
extensionalist, rather than intentionalist and intensionalist, direc- 
tion, to the present day. 


THE CHAPTERS IN THIS VOLUME 


The chapters in this volume cover all major aspects of Brentano’s 
philosophy. They place his work in historical context, looking to 
both its antecedents and the subsequent philosophical movements 
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over which Brentano directly and indirectly exerted influence. 
Collectively, the authors critically assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Brentano’s lifework and its relevance to contemporary 
philosophical concerns. 

The concept of intentionality in Brentano’s early and later phi- 
losophy of psychology is center stage in every chapter. Although he 
made numerous contributions to many different fields of philosophy, 
his name is most frequently associated with the analysis of psycho- 
logical phenomena as intentional, and he remained faithful to some 
version of the intentionality thesis throughout his philosophical 
career. Although he drastically altered his opinion about the nature 
of intended objects, as his early doctrine of immanent intentionality 
or intentional inexistence gave way more resolutely to a strict reism 
or ontology of actual individual existents, he never abandoned his 
commitment to the intentionality of thought. In his philosophy it is 
the center around which all aspects of his metaphysics, epistemol- 
ogy, value theory, and philosophical theology find their proper place. 
Methodologically, the importance of intentionality in Brentano’s sys- 
tem is in one way inevitable. Given his empiricist presuppositions, 
which he shares with John Locke, George Berkeley, David Hume, 
and John Stuart Mill, and even to a certain extent with the rationalist 
René Descartes, Brentano needs to give prominence to the subjective 
contents of thoughts and sensations perceived in immediate experi- 
ence. The phenomenology of sensation as a play of appearances is all 
that the strict empiricist can consider knowable; belief in the exis- 
tence of a corresponding external reality or “body,” as Hume says, 
beyond the phenomena can only be conjectural, however psycholog- 
ically compelling. The implication for Brentano is that an objective 
scientific philosophical psychology must take priority over all other 
branches of philosophy, a perspective that can be seen in every phase 
and every interconnected component of his work. 

In “Brentano’s Relation to Aristotle,” Rolf George and Glen 
Koehn recount Brentano’s early recognition of his intellectual debt to 
Aristotle’s empiricism. Brentano thought of philosophy historically 
as moving repeatedly and cyclically through four distinctive phases, 
the final one of which was supposed to be its “natural” phase, rep- 
resented in ancient Greek philosophy by the work of Aristotle. He 
believed that philosophy in his day was on the brink of transition 
from its most recent third, idealist, phase, reflected in the work of 
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Immanuel Kant and post-Kantianism, to a neo-natural cycle, in a 
philosophy modeled on the natural sciences. He saw in Aristotle a 
precursor to the type of philosophy he wanted to advance. George and 
Koehn examine in detail the influences, similarities, and divergences 
between Aristotle and Brentano in areas where Brentano made spe- 
cial contributions to ontology, psychology, and theology, using the 
lens of Aquinas’s twelfth-century interpretations of Aristotle, from 
which Brentano often took his bearings. The picture of Brentano’s 
relationship with Aristotle that appears in their history shines a 
light on his methodology and philosophical orientation as a neo- 
Aristotelianism emphasizing the metaphysics of being and the psy- 
chology and epistemology of sensation. 

Peter Simons, in “Judging Correctly: Brentano and the Reform 
of Elementary Logic,” explains the role of Brentano’s theory of cor- 
rect judgment in his efforts to improve Aristotelian syllogistic logic. 
As the only quasi-formal systematization of reasoning available un- 
til the middle of the nineteenth century, syllogistic logic had es- 
sentially remained unchanged since antiquity. Simons describes the 
innovations by other contemporary logicians such as George Boole 
and Augustus DeMorgan as background to a detailed discussion of 
Brentano’s work. Brentano’s contributions to logic were largely un- 
sung in his time because they were unpublished. Although Brentano 
did not sustain a strong interest in logic throughout his career, 
Simons argues that the early Brentano arrived at an original reconcep- 
tion of logical principles that despite its attractions has failed to gain 
currency in recent logical analysis. Brentano offers an unorthodox 
approach to the foundations of logic from the standpoint of the the- 
ory of judgment in the psychology of reasoning rather than in terms 
of the purely linguistic Ur-elements of contemporary logic. Accord- 
ing to Simons, Brentano defies the Aristotelian tradition and fails at 
the same time to anticipate mainstream currents in logic, by hold- 
ing that the fundamental logical form of judgment is the assertion 
or denial of an existence claim rather than the predicative associa- 
tion of a property term with an object term. His proposal includes 
a translation scheme for converting subject-predicate judgments to 
logically equivalent existence judgments, as in the reduction of “All 
Greeks are human” to “There are no non-human Greeks.” The para- 
phrase reflects his interest in logic primarily as a vehicle of ontology. 
Simons explains Brentano’s simplified formal notation for expressing 
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existence and nonexistence judgments, introduces primitive Brenta- 
nian logical inference rules, and offers a series of formal demonstra- 
tions related to classical valid syllogisms and sentences with exis- 
tential import. He considers the potential applications of Brentano’s 
logic, which he relates to Stanislaw Lesniewski’s ontology, taking 
the measure of its importance for the history of nonsymbolic logic, 
particularly in the philosophy of Husserl, Meinong, and Twardowski. 

The taxonomy of psychological phenomena in Brentano’s theory 
of mind is examined by Kevin Mulligan in “Brentano on the Mind.” 
Mulligan introduces Brentano’s analysis of the mind as the most 
detailed description of mental phenomena, including their parts 
and interrelations, ever provided before the twentieth century. He 
admires the minute divisions of the mind’s awareness of space, 
time, sensing, sensory perception, internal perception, presenta- 
tions, judging, inferring, desiring, feeling, consciousness, and the 
self in Brentano’s phenomenology. He finds Brentano’s analyses in- 
timately connected with his descriptions of the objects of mental 
phenomena, such as colors, shapes, sounds, and the like, and with ac- 
counts of intentional relations between mental phenomena and their 
objects. Such characterizations of the structures and interrelations of 
thoughts constitute the application of an approach to the philosophy 
of mind that Brentano alternatively called “descriptive psychology,” 
“ysychognosy,” and “phenomenology,” and which he carefully dis- 
tinguished from “explanatory” or “genetic” psychology, that seeks 
to provide causal accounts of psychological phenomena in what is 
recognized today as cognitive science. Mulligan emphasizes the on- 
tological framework within which Brentano develops the principles 
of his descriptive psychology, and the empiricist epistemology to 
which he is irrevocably committed. He explains Brentano’s concept 
of inner perception as it relates to his philosophical psychology, and 
looks in detail at Brentano’s fundamental distinction between pre- 
sentations, judgments, and emotions, and considers his phenomenol- 
ogy of time consciousness, the emotions, crucial to Brentano’s value 
theory, and the self. He concludes that it is impossible to under- 
stand intentionalist theories of mind from Meinong and Husserl to 
later phenomenology without understanding Brentano’s pioneering 
philosophical researches in descriptive psychology. 

Dale Jacquette in “Brentano’s Concept of Intentionality” consid- 
ers Brentano’s early immanent intentionality or in-existence thesis. 
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Brentano describes intentionality as “the mark of the mental,” but 
does not explain the ontic status of intended objects, which many 
critics have observed he conflates with internal thought contents. 
The impact of his concept of intentionality on the course of phe- 
nomenology and the philosophy of mind has been substantial, 
giving rise to several distinct schools of intentionalist philosophy 
that departed significantly from his own early immanence inten- 
tionality thesis. Jacquette considers Brentano’s changing view of in- 
tentionality, from his early immanence model with its implicit psy- 
chologism, against which Brentano vigorously objected, but never 
seems to have fully understood, to his doctrine of intended real par- 
ticulars, in light of his empiricist methodology in descriptive psy- 
chology and later reist metaphysics. He concludes that Brentano 
need not be regarded as unmindful of the deeper questions surround- 
ing the ontology of intended objects, but as deliberately avoiding 
commitment to any particular characterization of their nature other 
than as the contents of thought in strict observance of his empiri- 
cal methodology. The problem of psychologism looms in Brentano’s 
philosophical psychology precisely because of his determination 
to remain agnostic about the metaphysical status of intended ob- 
jects, refusing to say anything about their existence beyond de- 
scribing them as the immediate internal psychological contents of 
thoughts. 

Joseph Margolis further thematizes Brentano’s doctrine of inten- 
tionality in his chapter, “Reflections on Intentionality.” Margolis 
offers insight into the concept of intentionality not only from the 
standpoint of an historical scholar of Brentano’s thought, but as a 
philosopher who has considered the advantages and disadvantages 
of several formulations of Brentano’s central thesis. He situates 
Brentano’s intentionality thesis historically in relation to Aristo- 
tle’s psychology, later intentionalism in the medieval period, and 
modern philosophy, especially the Cartesian tradition. All of these 
in different ways were vitally important to Brentano’s philosophi- 
cal recovery of the intentional, although his obligations to his pre- 
decessors are complex. Touching on key aspects of the aftermath 
of Brentano’s Psychology, Margolis tracks subtleties in Brentano’s 
changing conception of intentionality through his writings and as the 
intentionality doctrine was understood, adapted, and transformed 
by his students and critics. Margolis raises the problem of the ontic 
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status of intended objects in light of the Appendix “On Genuine and 
Fictitious Objects” to Brentano’s Psychology and later reist meta- 
physics, and explicates the differences between Brentano’s and 
Chisholm’s treatments of intentionality. Like most of Brentano’s 
more immediate followers, Chisholm modifies Brentano’s concept 
of intentionality and exploits some of the ambiguities and incom- 
pletenesses in Brentano’s original account for his own philosoph- 
ical purposes. The aim of Margolis’s comparison is not merely to 
set the record straight with respect to Chisholm’s interpretation, 
but to clarify what Brentano seems to have meant by intentional- 
ity, in view of the fact that Chisholm’s analysis of the concept has 
enjoyed such wide reception. It is worth remarking that the core 
of Margolis’s criticism of Chisholm depends on Brentano’s commit- 
ment to Reales in his later reist ontology, whereas, like most adher- 
ents of Brentano’s theory of intentionality, Chisholm takes his cues 
from Brentano’s Psychology, written many years before his turn to- 
ward reism. Margolis finally comments on the value of Brentano’s 
intentionality thesis as the basis for an account of the cultural world 
and scientific psychology, disagreeing sharply with the way in which 
Brentano characterizes psychology as a science, his expectations of 
psychology and psychological explanation, and his convictions about 
the relative importance of psychology vis-d-vis the other natural 
sciences. 

Linda L. McAlister in “Brentano’s Epistemology” draws impor- 
tant connections between Brentano’s changing attitudes toward the 
ontology of intended objects and the principles of his empiricist 
epistemology. She explores some of the difficulties in understand- 
ing Brentano’s metaphysics of immanent intentionality, and some of 
the historical interpretations and misinterpretations that have sur- 
rounded especially his early theory of intentionality in such com- 
mentators as Alois Héfler, Oskar Kraus, Anton Marty, Franzisca 
Mayer-Hillebrand, and Chisholm. She situates Brentano’s theory his- 
torically in Aristotelian context, and underscores those aspects of 
his concept of intended objects relevant especially to his theory of 
knowledge and epistemology of presentations, judgments, and emo- 
tions, with special emphasis on Brentano’s later theory of judgment 
as it relates to the theory of knowledge. Brentano is throughout an 
empiricist for whom experience is paramount in epistemology, but 
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whose epistemology reflects his ongoing efforts to clarify the meta- 
physics of intentionality and the ontic status of intended objects. 
Charles Parsons’s “Brentano on Judgment and Truth” presents a 
thorough exposition of Brentano’s judgment theory. Whereas con- 
temporary philosophy typically distinguishes between epistemology 
and semantics, Brentano’s concept of judgment combines elements 
of both disciplines in a broadly psychological framework. Parsons 
contrasts Brentano’s theory of judgment with Frege’s analysis of an 
abstract thought (Gedanke) as the sense of a sentence and Russell’s 
theory of propositions. Although conventional analytic philosophy 
has generally related thoughts and propositions to states of affairs 
in order to explain their meaning and account for their truth or 
falsehood, Parsons notes that Brentano combines both of these in- 
gredients in a single psychological category of judgment. Brentano’s 
view of judgment was at odds not only with those of later major 
figures in psychology, epistemology, and semantic theory, such as 
Frege and Russell, but also with those of his own students Marty, 
Meinong, and Husserl. The ideological rift that opened between these 
intentionalist thinkers became still deeper after Brentano’s eventual 
avowal of reism. The idea of thought as intending only a concrete 
individual real particular is evidently incompatible with the theory 
of propositions or states of affairs, insofar as these are understood as 
something universal or abstract. Parsons notes that Brentano regards 
judgment as the affirmation or denial of a presentation (Vorstellung). 
The polarity of judgment values, true or false, affirmation or denial, 
and love or hate in the case of emotions, turns out to be crucial 
to his unified psychological analysis of judgment in knowledge and 
value theory. Parsons explores Brentano’s analysis of compound judg- 
ments as it relates to his recommendations for the reform of syllo- 
gistic logic and the problem of eliminating term negation from the 
logic of judgments, linking his discussion to Simons’s treatment of 
Brentano’s logical theory. Finally, he traces Brentano’s changing at- 
titudes toward the correspondence theory of truth, which in roughly 
Aristotelian form he accepts early in his philosophical studies, but 
later abandons as incompatible with reism. The relation between 
Brentano’s theory of truth as correct judgment in light of evidence, 
Parsons argues, prevents Brentano’s concept of truth from reducing 
simply to a deflationary or disquotational theory, in which a sen- 
tence “S” is true if and only if S. As Parsons interprets these themes 
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in Brentano, epistemic evidence is thereby made stronger and more 
fundamental than truth, on the grounds that truth itself, and not 
merely correct judgments of what is true, turns out to be logically 
dependent on whatever evidence justifies judgment. 

In “Brentano’s Ontology: from Conceptualism to Reism,” 
Arkadiusz Chrudzimski and Barry Smith offer an _historical- 
philosophical excursus into Brentano’s major metaphysical crisis, de- 
scribing the middle and later period of his work when he gave up con- 
ceptualism in favor of reism. Beginning with Brentano’s Aristotelian 
distinction between multiple senses of “being,” they follow the trail 
of his pilgrim’s progress in ontology, from his theory of judgment 
and epistemic definition of truth, through the division between dif- 
ferent types and categories of judgments in relation to their objects, 
in both his early and later periods of thought. The topic of mereology 
or part-whole relations enters into Brentano’s ontology as he turns 
to the problem of real being and the senses in which real beings are 
composed of different kinds of parts. Chrudzimski and Smith dis- 
tinguish Brentano’s concepts of physical, logical, and metaphysical 
parts in a resurgence of his Aristotelianism, as an entity’s respective 
substances and accidents. Brentano’s theory of relations is described 
also as largely in agreement with Aristotle’s, rejecting the concept of 
external relations as those that cannot be inferred from the properties 
of relata considered individually, which again is incompatible with 
Brentano’s later reism. Chrudzimski and Smith then take up the diffi- 
cult subject of Brentano’s ontology of intentionality and the problem 
of immanent intentionality in his early to middle period. By focus- 
ing especially on revealing remarks of Brentano’s on the identity — 
or, rather, similarity — conditions for the objects of thoughts, they 
piece together three conditions for a Brentanian theory of the ontic 
status of intentional in-existence. They hold that immanent objects 
must exist, represent the objects of a thought’s reference, and remain 
distinguishable from one another in a sufficiently fine-grained way 
to preserve an intersubstitutivity principle. In rounding out their ac- 
count of Brentano’s late ontology, they consider his commitment to 
reism in terms of its implications for parts, wholes, and boundaries, 
and its paraphrastic adverbial reduction of properties and relations 
to concrete real particulars. 

In “Brentano’s Value Theory: Beauty, Goodness, and the Concept 
of Correct Emotion,” Wilhelm Baumgartner and Lynn Pasquerella 
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articulate Brentano’s theory of moral and aesthetic value against the 
background of his later reism. Brentano first accepted a traditional 
theory of value, according to which an object has value by virtue 
of possessing a particular type of property or properties. His later 
reism made such a standard view of value impossible, to the extent 
that beauty and goodness and their cognates, contraries, and oppo- 
sites could not be regarded as being among the abstract properties 
of a valued object. Baumgartner and Pasquerella maintain that, as 
in other parts of his later philosophy dominated by reism, Brentano 
is committed to an austere paraphrastic reduction of apparent non- 
individual entities, properties, relations, and the like, to an adverbial 
characterization of concrete individual judgments, or, in the case 
of value, emotions. Value in Brentano’s later philosophy thus be- 
comes a function of the concrete individual emotional attitudes that 
a concrete individual subject experiences in perceiving a concrete in- 
dividual object. Abandoning the traditional correspondence theory 
of value in the classification of correct ethical and aesthetic judg- 
ment, the later Brentano is compelled by his ontology to reinterpret 
beauty and goodness respectively as aesthetic and ethical emotions 
that are experienced as correct; in exact analogy, Baumgartner and 
Pasquerella remark, with Brentano’s theory of truth in which evident 
judgments are experienced as correct. They close with a critical look 
at Brentano’s objectivism in light of his reduction of value to correct 
emotion, at least in part as a putatively subjective phenomenon. It 
is the correctness of the emotion rather than the fact of subjectively 
experienced emotion in Brentano’s theory, in their view, that makes 
value objective for Brentano in spite of its psychological context. 
Susan Krantz Gabriel observes that although Brentano broke with 
organized religion in the late 1870s, he remained a traditional theist 
all his life and was still dictating his thoughts on natural theology 
in 1917. In “Brentano on Religion and Natural Theology,” she re- 
marks that Brentano’s interests in these topics ranged from Charles 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection and Pierre-Simon Laplace’s 
theory of probability to Auguste Comte’s critique of causal knowl- 
edge and Georges Cuvier’s zoology. At every turn, Brentano shows 
himself to be conversant with the scientific and philosophical devel- 
opments of his day, as well as relevant ancient and medieval ideas. 
Krantz Gabriel argues that the best way to understand Brentano’s 
natural theology is to see it in the context of traditional Aristotelian 
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empiricism modified by his Cartesian outlook. She identifies four 
main sets of arguments: (1) against skepticism, involving refutations 
of the view that it can be known a priori that God’s existence is im- 
possible to prove; (2) in support of God’s existence based on empiri- 
cal data from the sciences, especially evidence of teleology in nature; 
(3) in support of the immateriality of the human soul; and (4) in favor 
of optimism, trying to show that the evil in the world is consistent 
with the existence of a morally good God. Brentano considers natu- 
ral theology to be an integral part of philosophy, and Krantz Gabriel 
holds that his ideas in this area are intimately connected to his work 
in psychology, metaphysics, and ethics. Brentano’s lectures on the 
proofs of God’s existence, she maintains, provide a good sense of 
how Brentano saw his own philosophy in relation to the thought of 
René Descartes, G. W. Leibniz, Locke, Hume, Kant, and Mill. 

The relationship between Brentano and his best-known student 
Husserl is thoroughly examined by Robin Rollinger in his chapter, 
“Brentano and Husserl.” Rollinger pursues Brentano’s influence on 
Husserl’s founding of modern phenomenology, especially prior to 
Husserl’s so-called “transcendental turn” around 1913. Husserl is 
known to have followed Brentano’s early view of intentionality in 
his first writings, later developing his phenomenology on the foun- 
dations of Brentano’s lectures on descriptive psychology or psychog- 
nosy, which Husserl attended. The interaction between Brentano and 
Husserl is complex, and Rollinger examines both the most important 
phases of Brentano’s philosophical transitions insofar as they are rel- 
evant to Husserl’s early Brentanian philosophy and the vestiges of 
Brentano’s ideas that can be seen even in Husserl’s later transcen- 
dentalism. Rollinger considers Brentano’s researches in psychology, 
particularly his theory of presentations and judgments in the theory 
of knowledge and epistemic concept of truth, and finally with respect 
to the phenomenology of emotions. He delves into Brentano’s divi- 
sion between inner and outer perception as a special point of contrast 
with Husserl’s critique of the distinction. Understandably, Rollinger 
devotes considerable attention to Husserl’s first book, Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, written when Husserl was still under the spell of 
Brentano’s immanent intentionality thesis. Husserl’s evolving in- 
terest in philosophical logic and psychology eventually led to his 
conception of pure logic in the first volume of the first edition of the 
Logical Investigations, in which he attains what Rollinger describes 
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as his “breakthrough” to phenomenology. The setting of Husserl’s 
inquiry into logical mental processes owes much to Brentano’s in- 
tentionality thesis, in its original immanence form or as Husserl 
came to refashion it in his own thinking under the transcendental 
epoché. Working through Husserl’s Logical Investigations in detail, 
Rollinger demonstrates the extent to which Husserl’s philosophy of 
logic and phenomenology took shape in part by accepting and in part 
by rejecting and reacting against certain of Brentano’s most salient 
ideas. 

The volume concludes with Karl Schuhmann’s assessment of 
“Brentano’s Impact on Twentieth-Century Philosophy.” Schuhmann 
surveys the influence, positive and negative, that Brentano’s phi- 
losophy has had particularly on contemporary phenomenology and 
analytic philosophy of mind. He reviews the major figures among 
Brentano’s students and the mark they made on the subsequent his- 
tory of philosophy, concentrating especially on Marty, Stumpf, and 
Husserl. His account ranges from the impact of Brentano’s psychol- 
ogy on a wide range of thinkers in the continental school, from Karl 
Jaspers to Paul Ricceur and many others besides, to the importance of 
intentionality in the later Brentano ambit, the characterization of the 
distinction between psychological content and object, the concept 
of states of affairs as truth-makers, the expression of thought in lan- 
guage, and the mereology of part-whole relations, including Gestalt 
phenomena. The content-object distinction is often thought to be 
confused in Brentano’s early immanence theory of intentionality. It 
was made the special subject of debate among later Brentanians such 
as Twardowski, Meinong, and Husserl, who launched philosophy in 
new directions in part by reacting in different ways to problems in- 
herent in Brentano’s early coalescence of phenomenological content 
and intended object. Schuhmann’s summary of Brentano’s signifi- 
cance for contemporary thought puts an entire century of philoso- 
phy influenced by Brentano’s original reasoning into philosophical 
perspective. 


BRENTANO, ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY, 
AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


The story of Brentano’s philosophical development requires a large 
canvas. He was deeply involved in many different philosophical 
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inquiries, and, like Russell - and, one might say, like most scien- 
tifically minded thinkers — he was sufficiently open-minded and ex- 
perimental in his outlook to have changed his mind more than once 
about many important matters of detail within a broadly continuous 
philosophical outlook. 

Brentano’s allegiance to an empiricist philosophical methodology 
never wavered. Throughout his long and active career, he preserved 
his most basic moral and metaphysical teachings, some of which 
were more completely elaborated, while others unfolded in different 
and sometimes opposing directions at different times. He could be 
forceful in argument when he believed himself to be in possession 
of the correct answer to a problem, but never dogmatic. He continu- 
ally re-examined and rethought, modified, and occasionally radically 
changed his mind, as he struggled to fit a comprehensive conception 
of the world into a unified structure defined by his longstanding 
scientific and epistemological, metaphysical, moral, cultural, and 
religious values. 

The contributors to this volume highlight especially the inter- 
esting shifts in Brentano’s views concerning the metaphysics of 
intended objects and the ontology of individuals. Brentano never 
accepted the existence of universals, but as his thought matured, 
particularly in his later correspondence, he increasingly gravitated 
toward reism, according to which only existent individual entities 
with their particularly instantiated qualities and relations can stand 
as intended objects of thought. From the theory that intentional 
states are directed toward “inexistents” of indeterminate ontic sta- 
tus, Brentano thus came to believe that we can only think about 
particulars. Reism is a noteworthy metaphysical thesis because of 
its simplicity and extreme ontological austerity, comparable to the 
varieties of nominalism championed by empirically minded philoso- 
phers in medieval philosophy and in the contemporary analytic de- 
scriptive metaphysics and calculus of individuals propounded by 
W. V. O. Quine and Nelson Goodman. Brentano’s later reism of- 
fers ingenious and instructive if ultimately problematic eliminative 
paraphrases of ostensible references to nonexistent objects, univer- 
sals among other abstract entities, and uninstantiated possibilities. 
It establishes an early standard of exact philosophical analysis in the 
service of ontological economy that has remained unsurpassed until 
the advent of the most sophisticated semantic reductions in recent 
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analytic philosophy, for which it continues to provide an edifying 
model. 

It is consistent with Brentano’s view of the progression of philo- 
sophical movements in his Die vier Phasen der Philosophie und ihr 
augenblicklicher Stand (1895), that he expected the neo-Kantianism 
he opposed to be replaced by something more “natural” and scien- 
tific, in what contemporary metaphilosophy sometimes speaks of 
as a Kuhnian paradigm shift. He certainly assisted this historical 
process along in an empiricist direction; yet there are also other ex- 
planations for the longstanding impetus of his scientific revolution. 
The success of Brentano’s philosophy is more a matter of the exam- 
ple he set and the uncanny sense of direction with which he made 
psychology into a respectable empirical science. 

Brentano wanted descriptive psychology to occupy a third alter- 
native between conceptual analysis and inductive empiricism as or- 
dinarily conceived. The former approach by itself is inadequate for 
Brentano’s purposes because it is not sufficiently experiential; it is 
a form of rationalism, which Brentano in his empiricist vein em- 
phatically rejects. The latter, if not appropriately modified for the 
sake of its special subject matter, cannot soundly support the deriva- 
tion of universal a priori true generalizations about the nature of 
consciousness from particular a posteriori phenomenological expe- 
rience. Brentano’s descriptive psychology at the heart of his philos- 
ophy is revolutionary in its search for the principles of thinking in 
the only place they can possibly be found, using specially trained 
thought to investigate the generalizable features of thought. 

Whether Brentano also launched a revolutionary method in philo- 
sophical psychology that went beyond its historical influence on 
such figures as Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, and other 
phenomenologists, and is still a viable program for the philosophy of 
mind today, remains an open question, subject to conjecture. We can- 
not overlook the fact that he later disavowed Husserl’s transcenden- 
tal phenomenology in particular, as well as Meinong’s Gegenstands- 
theorie, and sought to distance himself from nonexistent intended 
objects and from the allegations of psychologism with which Husserl 
charged his former teacher. The reason that Brentano’s philosophy 
has not attracted a large following in scientific psychology would 
seem to be that what has come to be known as the scientific com- 
munity in the study of cognitive psychology is firmly in the grip 
of a narrow conception of empirical science advocated by logical 
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positivism, engaged exclusively in the work of what Brentano would 
call “genetic” or causally reductive neurophysiological, behavioris- 
tic, or computational psychology. 

Brentano expects what we would currently refer to as cognitive 
scientists to be dedicated investigators of the external third-person 
features of psychological phenomena, and not to involve themselves 
philosophically with the fundamental questions of descriptive psy- 
chology or psychognosy. We need armies of researchers in genetic 
psychology, given the nature of its tasks, but only a handful of psy- 
chognosts investigating the underlying philosophical principles of 
psychology. We might also say that Brentano’s ideas have attained 
only limited scientific and philosophical popularity because to some 
extent they have been forgotten or sidelined in recent and contem- 
porary phenomenology, and because they are perhaps still too rev- 
olutionary even for recent and contemporary analytic philosophy. 
“There exist at the present time,” Brentano wrote in the Foreword 
to the original 1874 edition of Psychologie vom empirischen Stand- 
punkt, “the beginnings of a scientific psychology. Although incon- 
spicuous in themselves, these beginnings are indisputable signs of 
the possibility of a fuller development which will some day bear 
abundant fruit, if only for future generations” (p. xxix). If that day 
has not yet dawned, it does not follow that Brentano’s program will 
never find a more receptive and enthusiastic audience. Readers of 
this volume of essays may come to see in Brentano’s descriptive 
psychology the possibility of a radically new philosophy of mind 
in thought and action, the metaphysics of socially intentional phe- 
nomena, and the expression of meaning in culture, a theory whose 
revolutionary potential has yet to be realized. 


NOTES 


1. William M. Johnston, The Austrian Mind: an Intellectual and Social 
History 1848-1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972), 
p. I. 

2. Gershon Weiler, “In Search of What is Austrian in Austrian Philosophy,” 
in, ed., J. C. Nyfri, Von Bolzano zu Wittgenstein: Zur Tradition der 
6sterreichischen Philosophie (Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1986), 
p. 31. 

3. Ibid., p. 39. 
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2, Brentano’s relation to Aristotle 


INTRODUCTION 


First of all I had to apprentice myself to a master. But since I was born when 
philosophy had fallen into most lamentable decay, I could find none better 
than old Aristotle. To understand him, which is not always easy, I enlisted 
the help of Thomas Aquinas. (ANR, p. 291) 


This is Brentano’s recollection of his first steps in philosophy, writ- 
ten toward the end of his life. Earlier he had entered a passionate 
poem in a student’s autograph album, portraying himself as brother 
of Aristotle’s famous students, and as his offspring: 


I can even today claim to be of his issue. 

Welcome Eudemus you pious, welcome O brother, and you 

Godlike in speech Theophrast,’ sweet as the Lesbian wine.” 

Since I was given him late, youngest of all his descendants 

Loves my father me most, more tenderly than all the others. 
(AWV, p. xii) 


The derisive remark about the lamentable decay of philosophy was 
not aimed merely at philosophers active when he was a student, but 
at the German Idealist tradition from Kant to Hegel. 

Brentano maintained that western philosophy had run through 
similar four-stage cycles three times.3 Each time a single period of 
advance was followed by three stages of decline. The positive phase 
is characterized by “natural method” and purely theoretical interest. 
In antiquity it ended with Aristotle. Then practical motives came to 
the fore in Epicureanism and Stoicism. Philosophy became unscien- 
tific, its methods no longer trustworthy, which led to skepticism. 
But the longing for knowledge could not be stifled and became an 
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irrational urge. Plotinus and other neo-Platonists invented extrava- 
gant and fantastical systems and not only claimed higher inspiration 
but were even accorded divine status in their schools. 

Four analogous phases occurred in the Middle Ages, beginning 
with Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas and ending yet again 
in mysticism. In the modern period the upward movement began 
with Descartes and Bacon and continued in Leibniz and Locke. The 
decline set in with George Berkeley, Voltaire, Rousseau, and other 
“popular philosophers,” to be followed by Hume’s skepticism. The 
low point was reached with Kant, who maintained that objects in the 
world obey the blind prejudices inherent and innate in our minds. 
The work of his successors, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, “lacks any 
and all value from a scientific point of view” (ZF, p. 125). 

In contrast to these philosophers Brentano thought that philos- 
ophy must, and in its high periods did, mirror the method of the 
natural sciences.4 He meant by this that all branches of philosophy, 
including metaphysics, logic, aesthetics, and ethics, have their foun- 
dation in scientific “inner perception,” which is necessary and suffi- 
cient for all philosophical knowledge (cf. PES bk. 1, ch. 1). In his late 
years he thought that he had himself set in motion a fourth cycle of 
philosophies and ushered in a new beginning by reconnecting with 
Aristotle. He saw himself to be struggling with some of the same 
problems that challenged his great predecessor, as well as the other 
philosophers of the high periods. Theorizing alongside Aristotle, he 
is inclined to attribute many of the same views to him that he him- 
self finds persuasive. His admiration is tempered with criticism, but 
he is always happy to find an Aristotelian precedent for a theory he 
wishes to maintain. In his interpretation he laid great stress upon 
coherence and plausibility as guides (AWV, pp. off.) and was often 
prepared to reconstruct the meaning of fragmentary and abbreviated 
works by reconciling apparent conflicts, amending the text with 
conclusions that Aristotle himself did not explicitly draw. This, he 
thought, was as solid a procedure as Cuvier’s famous reconstructions 
of prehistoric animals from a few fossils (UA, p. 36).5 


ONTOLOGY 


After several years of intensive study of Aristotle and his medieval 
interpreters, especially Thomas Aquinas, Brentano submitted his 
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doctoral dissertation, On the Manifold Senses of Being in Aristotle, 
in 1862. It is not only a significant contribution to Aristotle schol- 
arship, informing much of Brentano’s later thought, but had wider 
influence by helping to shape Martin Heidegger’s existential philos- 
ophy: “It was the first philosophical text through which I worked 
my way again and again.”° It is doubtful that Brentano would have 
rejoiced in this association, however. 

The motto of the book is the first sentence of Metaphysics VII, 
which Brentano translated as “Being is said in various ways” (SSB, 
p. 3). Taking account of the distinction between using and men- 
tioning an expression we might rephrase this as “The term ‘being’ 
has several senses.” He argues that the various ways mentioned by 
Aristotle can be captured by the list of four given in Metaphysics V.7 
and VI.2: 


(r1) Accidental being, when two attributes accidentally meet in 
a substance, as “when a musical person builds houses . . . In 
this case to say that one thing is another means the same as 
that the second thing accidentally belongs to the first” (p. 9 
Metaphysics V.7, 1017*8). This is an improper [uneigentlich] 
sense of being (p. 26) and not the subject of scientific or meta- 
physical inquiry. It rates no further attention. 

(2) Being in the sense of being true, as when one says of a judg- 
ment that it is true (pp. 15-26). This is the concern of logic, 
rather than metaphysics, and does not introduce a special 
sort of being different from (3) and (4) below (p. 26). Brentano 
therefore turns to: 

(3) Potential and actual being — “when this word is applied not 
only to that which is realised, that which exists, the really- 
being, but also to the mere real possibility of being” (p. 27). 
Often a substance is potentially many things, but it can be 
only one thing actually: Potentially the mind can think all 
things, actually only one at a time. 

(4) Being according to the categories. Most of the book (pp. 49— 
148) is devoted to this last topic with Brentano endeavoring 
to show that Aristotle’s categories, the highest genera, are not 
simply raked together without any ruling principle, as Kant 
suggested, but can be systematically deduced. Aristotle lists 
them in Categories IV, giving examples: 
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Expressions that are in no way composite [and thus, unlike judge- 
ments, not capable of truth or falsehood] signify substance [man], 
quantity [two cubits long], quality [white], relation [double], place 
[in the market], time [yesterday], position [sitting], state [armed], 
action [to burn something], affection [to be burnt]. (1°25) 


Position and state are not as fundamental as the rest. They are absent 
from other Aristotelian accounts and Brentano deals only with the 
other eight. In each case being is involved: we say that a certain 
substance is a man, a log is two cubits (36 inches) long, a merchant 
is in the market, etc. It is not by chance that the same word is used in 
different contexts. The “is” is not used equivocally, as when things 
“only have a common name while the concepts they designate are 
different” (p. 61, Categories 1, 1*1). But what do the cases have in 
common? 

These expressions point to “if not a shared concept, then at least 
to a kinship of concepts” (p. 63). This kinship is established through 
analogies, in Aristotle a figure of the form “as A is to B, so Cis to D.” 
Analogy establishes a kind of unity whenever things “bear to each 
other the same... . relation that another pair has” (Metaphysics V.6, 
101634). For example, Peleus bears the same relation to Achilles as 
your father to you (Metaphysics XII.5, 107120). The set of fathers 
has unity by analogy; it is one, although it is neither species nor 
substance. It is, as we would now say, the domain of a relation. 

In the same way, “different qualities have the same relation to 
distinct subjects, for example when we say that just as this is warm 
so that is white” (p. 62, De Gen. et Corr. I1.6, 333723). Warmth and 
whiteness thus belong together in one domain because they and all 
other qualities are related to their subjects in the same way. The 
same can be said for quantities, which thus form another domain. 
Brentano makes it plausible that in Aristotle’s view there are eight 
domains, one for each category. 

There is a second type of analogy that binds them all together. It is 
called “analogy to a common focus.” In Metaphysics IV.2 Aristotle 
illustrates focal meaning with the examples of health and medicine.’ 
The primary meaning of “healthy” is to say that a person is healthy. 
But, in virtue of their analogous relationships to the focal point of 
health, things that serve to maintain or produce health or are symp- 
toms of it are also called healthy, as when we say that a diet or a 
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complexion is healthy. When it comes to being, substance is the 
focal point, whereas qualities, relations, etc., are said to be because 
they all necessarily involve the primary being of substances. “There 
are indeed many senses in which things are said to be, but in rela- 
tion to one thing and to one nature, and not just equivocally” (p. 61, 
Metaphysics IV.2, 100333). This establishes the unity of Aristotle’s 
fundamental ontology: 


There should be a single science not only of those things that univocally 
partake in one name, but also of those that have a name in relation to one 
nature; for the latter, too, in a sense asserts a common thing. Hence it is 
clear that it is the concern of one science to investigate being qua being. 
(p. 96, Metaphysics IV.2, 100312) 


Brentano’s project is not finished. He argues against other Aristotle 
scholars that the categories are real concepts, not just examples or a 
framework for concepts, and that there are just these eight, and no 
others. But, “unfortunately, we do not possess such a deduction of 
the highest genera in Aristotle’s writing” (p. 96). Brentano himself 
will provide this deduction proceeding “in every case from Aristo- 
tle’s own views” (p. 97). The result is a division represented in the 
following table (p. 115. The graphics are rearranged, the categories 
in italics):® 
Being divides into 


I. Substance 
II. What attaches to substance; accidents in a broad sense. These are 
A. Relations 
B. Absolute (non-relational) accidents, which are 
a. Inherent accidents: 


a. Quantity 
B. Quality or else 
b. Operations: accidents with direction: 
a. Action 
B. Affection or else 
c. Containment: accidents taken from an external thing 
a. Where 
6. When 


This is Brentano’s first reconstruction of an important part of Aris- 
totle’s system. As he will often do later, he draws conclusions from 
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what is explicitly said, and relies on the coherence of the picture he 
has drawn. 

In the introduction to his book Brentano speaks approvingly of 
distinguishing proper from improper senses of being and of excluding 
the latter from consideration (p. 2). This remark was probably aimed 
at “accidental being.” As for the rest, he accorded existence not only 
to substances and to attributes, but also to the contents of judgments. 
He held that there were such objects as abstract states of affairs which 
either are or are not, as our thoughts are true or false: the being so 
of this or that content of thought. He expressed this by saying that 
being in the sense of being true is also a form of being.’ He later 
changed his mind. In a late letter he said that the apprentice was led 
astray by the master into thinking that “is” in the sentences “A tree 
is” and “That a tree is, is” function in the same way. 

Yet this youthful study of Aristotle turned Brentano’s thoughts to- 
ward positing different ways of being as means of solving problems 
about predication and the highest genera. Such problems include the 
questions “Do qualities of a thing exist in addition to the thing it- 
self?” and “If they do not, is there some other way that they exist, 
so that to say ‘This horse exists’ and ‘Its colour exists’ is to use the 
notion of existence differently?” His answers to this sort of question 
changed in time, ending in the sparse ontology of “reism.” In that late 
phase Brentano remained persuaded that the German words for “is” 
and “exists” are used in different ways, some of them systematically 
misleading and that the various forms of the verb “to be” (sein) have 
improper, as well as proper, uses. He then held that expressions that 
appear to imply the existence of abstract objects involve improper 
senses of being and came to believe that only concrete substances 
exist. He thus continued to hold that sorting out uses of the words for 
being and existence can help us avoid philosophical mistakes. This 
led him to a notable preoccupation with sentences that have mis- 
leading grammatical form and an effort to rephrase such sentences 
so as to show their content more perspicuously. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


In 1865 Brentano submitted his Psychology of Aristotle to the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg as Habilitationsschrift, a requirement for the 
right to give lectures. Many central tenets of his masterwork, the 
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Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint are prefigured in this sec- 
ond major contribution to Aristotle scholarship. We first report his 
understanding of the relevant sections of Aristotle’s De Anima.'° 

Brentano draws attention to a distinction, important for the devel- 
opment of his argument, between two types of change. In the proper 
sense, the change in a substance is the replacement of an attribute 
by something opposed to it, as when heat drives out and replaces 
the cold that was present. By contrast, a sensation of heat in the 
hand is not the replacement of cold by hot, but here “the affection 
merely makes actual what lay in the subject potentially,” and hence 
is not a change in the first sense (PA-E, p. 54, De Anima IL.5, 4172). 
The hand may be physically cold and yet feel heat, and may then be 
even more sensitive to the heat. A distinction must thus be made 
between the physical presence of an attribute in a thing, and the ex- 
istence of a sensed attribute in an organ of sense when the “sensed 
object as actuality” occurs in the sense (De Anima III.2, 42525). 
Using medieval terminology, Brentano calls the first the physical, 
and the second the objective presence of the attribute (p. 54). A hand 
will be said to be cold not only when it is physically so, but also 
when it is cold objectively, that is, when it senses coldness. 

Organs of sense each have their proper objects, unreachable by 
other organs. The eye senses colour, but cannot taste, the ear can 
hear but not feel, etc. (p. 56, De Anima II.6, 418%11). This is due 
to their physical nature, to their being part of the body. There are, 
as well, common sensibles, like shape and motion, which can be 
perceived by both sight and touch, but only through the mediation 
of the proper objects: if the eye could not perceive colour, then also 
not shape or motion. 

Above the special senses a “sense of sensation” or common sense 
has the sensations of the special senses as its proper objects, and 
makes it possible to know that one sees. This cannot be evident to 
the sense of sight, for then the act of seeing would itself be coloured. 
So there must be a meta-sense whose own objects are the sensations 
of sight (p. 58, De Anima IIl.2, 42512/17), and the objects of all the 
other special senses. “The one final organ of sense, to which the 
others transmit their sensations” (p. 216) makes it possible to dis- 
criminate white from sweet, hot from loud, etc., a feat beyond the 
capacity of the special senses (p. 59, De Anima III.2, 4268). Neither 
the special senses nor the common sense, Brentano claims, are in 
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the (immaterial) soul, but in the ensouled body (p. 65). When ex- 
posed to strong physical stimulation they become saturated, tired, 
or stunned. “This indicates clearly that the sensing subject is some- 
thing bodily and corruptible, that the sensory faculty is a form that is 
mixed with matter, a logos enhylos [an embodied thinking]” (p. 65). 
A mental subject, by contrast, would be stimulated through intense 
acts of thought (p. 82, De Anima III.4, 429*29). This is one of several 
arguments meant to show the immateriality of mind. Another rests 
on the distinction between physical and objective inexistence. 

Consider the Aristotelian text “It is not proper to say that the in- 
tellect is mixed with the body, for then it would be of a certain kind, 
either hot or cold” (De Anima III.4, 429%24). Aristotle does not argue 
that if the intellect were physically hot by being mixed with body, 
then it could not be objectively cold, for the two are compatible. 
Rather, he is here speaking of what is in the intellect objectively, 
not physically (p. 78-9). In simple terms: if the intellect were mixed 
with body, then, like the organs of sense, it would have to have 
a proper object, be hot-or-cold or have some other specific quality 
objectively whenever it thinks. But there is no proper object of the 
intellect, for potentially the mind is (objectively) all existing things 
(De Anima IIL.8, 43120). Therefore it is unmixed with body, and 
because of this it is incorruptible and therefore immortal. 

By far the most important part of The Psychology of Aristotle is the 
discussion of the nature of the intellect, and of thought (pp. 74-161). 
More than forty years after writing this he claimed that no detail of 
it had been refuted, or even improved (UA, p. 138]. His theory, in his 
own summary, is this: 


The thoughts and concepts of the understanding are realised in the exter- 
nal world [i.e. stem from the attributes of things in the world]. The under- 
standing does not receive them directly from there, but only through the 
mediation of the representations of sense. Sense grasps the sensory aspect 
in things, while the understanding grasps the intelligible aspect in their sen- 
sory images. Things have an effect upon the organ of sense and the latter 
similarly upon the understanding. (UA, p. 138) 


The formation of concepts requires that, first, things should affect 
the senses, since “no one can learn or understand anything in the 
absence of sense” (De Anima III.8, 432°6). Images are formed, which 
are necessary for all thought: since the soul “never thinks without an 
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image” (De Anima III.7, 431716]. But this poses a problem: how can 
the senses and their states, which are in the body, influence an in- 
tellect that is “unmixed” with body? Whatever acts upon the mind, 
the active principle that conveys forms to the mind, cannot be of a 
lower order than the recipient: “Always, the active is superior to the 
passive factor, the originating force to the matter which it forms” 
(p. 119, De Anima III.5, 430728). Hence it must itself be mental (UA, 
p. 140). In Brentano’s interpretation, Aristotle distinguishes two ca- 
pacities or attributes of the mental part, namely active and receptive 
intellect. Unlike other scholars he does not think of this pair as two 
distinct substances, but as two functions of one and the same entity: 
intellect as active, and intellect as receiving forms. 


One of the intellectual powers has the . . . property [of being everything 
potentially] since it becomes everything; but the other is an actual positive 
property, like light; for in a sense light makes potential colours into actual 
colours .. . This intellect is by its essential nature activity. (pp. 1ooff., De 
Anima Ill.5, 430°15) 


The active intellect does not think, but makes thought possible 
(p. 151). It iJuminates the sensory images, or phantasms, making 
possible their objective presence in the mind. The intellect as recep- 
tive then has images before it, in which it discerns concepts. Brentano 
summarizes: 


We never think a general thought that is not accompanied by a sensory im- 
age. Just as the mathematician who wants to prove a general proposition .. . 
draws in the sand a particular triangle and discovers the general truth by 
observing this triangle, so also if someone intellectually contemplates some 
other thing, he always has an appropriate representation in his sensitive 


faculty. (pp. 95-6) 


After thus laying out the different functions of mind, Brentano raises 
the question how, according to Aristotle, the mind perceives itself, 
that is, how it can know that it is thinking, that an object is present 
in it? There is no higher level of mind aware of thought at a lower 
level, as the common sense perceives the sensations of the individual 
senses. Rather, says Aristotle, “knowledge and perception and opin- 
ion and understanding have always something else as their object, 
and themselves only on the side (en parergo)” (pp. 85 and 8off., Meta- 
physics XII.9, 107435). Brentano not only accepted this, but made 
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it a cornerstone of his own philosophy. It is the root of his famous 
theory of intentionality. He draws attention to this connection in 
several later texts: 


There is no question that in sensing we have two objects; one is called the 
external object, the other the inner object. Aristotle said of the latter that we 
sense it parergo and, as a result, the external object was called the primary 
and the inner the secondary object. (SNC, p. 28)"* 


In thinking, one’s mind always relates to two objects, namely, the 
object of the thought or perception and “himself as the one who sees” 
(SNC, p. 41). 

Brentano acknowledged his debt to Aristotle numerous times. We 
now discuss the Aristotelian roots of two of his central concerns. 

1. In his best known work, the Psychology from an Empirical 
Standpoint of 1874, Brentano outlined the distinction between men- 
tal phenomena (perhaps better mental acts) and physical phenom- 
end. Both occur in the mind, the latter exemplified by “a colour, 
a figure, a landscape that I see, a chord that I hear, warmth, cold, 
odour that I sense, as well as similar entities that appear to me in 
imagination” (PES-E, pp. 79-80). By contrast, 


Hearing a sound, seeing a coloured object, feeling warmth or cold. . . every 
judgment, every recollection, every expectation, every inference, every con- 
viction or opinion, every doubt is a mental phenomenon [or act]. Also to be 
included under this term is every emotion: joy, sorrow, fear, hope, courage, 
despair, anger, love, hate, desire, act of will, intention, astonishment, admi- 
ration, contempt, etc. (PES-E, p. 79) 


After dismissing several other suggestions, Brentano concluded that 
the distinction between the two types lies in the fact that mental 
acts always have objects that “intentionally inexist” in them, and 
physical phenomena do not. This view ran counter to much accepted 
doctrine. It was commonly held that there are certain types of mental 
occurrence, sensations, where there is no distinction between act and 
object. Is there a difference between the pain one has, and the feeling 
of it? Is the pain an object of thought or feeling, or does one just have 
it? Is a taste in the mouth the perception of an object? Can there not 
be joy or dread that is not focused on an object?” 

The Aristotelian roots of Brentano’s theory are plain once it is 
noted that, for Aristotle the mind is in actuality nothing other than 
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the object that it thinks. While the mind is in a way (i.e. potentially] 
all existing things, it is in actuality only what it thinks (De Anima 
IIL.8, 43120). But a mind devoid of actuality cannot be known to 
itself. Hence there is no state of mind that can be known if there is 
no inexistent object. Aristotle’s view that the object of desire must 
also be an object of cognition (De Anima III.10, 433°10) leads directly 
to Brentano’s position that “representation forms the basis . . . of 
desire and every other mental act. Nothing can be judged . . . desired, 
nothing can be hoped or feared if it is not represented” (PES-E, p. 80). If 
then the objects of desire, etc., are also objects of cognition, it follows 
from Aristotle’s premise that no mental act can be experienced en 
parergo, or even exist, unless an object intentionally inexists in the 
mind. The mind can know itself only if it knows another thing. 
Brentano notes “it is apparent that [Aristotle’s] conception agrees 
entirely with our own” (PES-E, p. 132). 

In the Psychology of Aristotle a deductive argument was offered: 
Aristotle’s conception of the nature and structure of the mind implies 
that all mental acts have objects. This differs from the reasoning of 
Book II of the Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint, nine years 
later, where Brentano endeavors to establish the very same conclu- 
sion through an enumeration of cases of mental acts, an “inductive 
procedure” (PES-E, p. 78). This is best seen not as a change of mind, 
but as buttressing the same conclusion with further argument. 

The volume known in German as Psychologie III, and in English 
as Sensory and Noetic Consciousness, opens by raising a skeptical 
question, leading to a new twist in the discussion of the primary 
knowledge of objects, and the secondary knowledge of the mental 
activity: Which is more certain? Brentano’s answer is unequivocal: 
“mental activity always includes the evident consciousness of that 
activity” (SNC, p. 4), and even more strongly “ Aside from our knowl- 
edge of ourselves as mentally active beings, we have no directly ev- 
ident knowledge of facts” (SNC, p. 5}. To put this in Chisholm’s 
adverbial form of expression:" I can be certain that I am appeared 
to redly, but not that the object, even if described as a sense datum, 
actually is red. “In the final analysis I do not know that a colour 
exists, but that I have a presentation of that colour” (SNC, p. 5). 

Brentano not only argues that the secondarily perceived mental 
acts are the only entities known with evident certainty, but that 
all acts of the mind are evident to it. In the Psychology from an 
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Empirical Standpoint, Brentano examines and argues against several 
theories that countenance unconscious mental acts, reaching the 
conclusion: “The question, ‘Is there unconscious consciousness?’ ... 
is therefore to be answered witha firm No” (PES-E, p. 137). Here again 
an Aristotelian position is supported by further argument: to think 
is to be affected (De Anima III.4, 42923), and, as noted, until a form 
enters, the receptive mind is mere potentiality, or, more drastically 
put, “the mind is nothing actual until it thinks” (ibid.). 

2. Brentano proposed a challenging reform of syllogistic logic, as it 
was then taught. His proposal connects with Aristotle’s psychology 
though, oddly, not with his theory of the syllogism. 

Brentano avoided the use of metaphor when discussing the mind. 
It is never described as a theatre, an internal forum, a society, a con- 
versation or the like. Instead, he uses the sparse theory of potential- 
ity, actuality, the presence of forms. In a theatre there can be several 
actors at the same time, but at any time a potentiality can become 
only one actuality, as a lump of clay can be formed into an egg shape, 
or a ball, but only one of them at any time. Likewise, “in the under- 
standing, as in any potentiality, there can be only one actuality at any 
time” (UA, p. 279). If this is so, how can the mind form judgments, 
which combine two notions, subject and predicate? “As Aristotle 
says in the books about the soul, predication comes about if subject 
and predicate are thought one after the other” (UA, p. 272). The ex- 
planation, according to Brentano, is that the two thoughts meet at a 
point in time: 


But that which mind thinks, and the time in which it thinks, are in this 
case divisible only incidentally and not as such. For in them too there is 
something indivisible [according to Brentano this is the point in which the 
two mental acts meet]... which gives unity to the time and the whole of 
length; and this is found equally in every continuum whether temporal or 
spatial. (De Anima III.6, 430°17)"4 


There is, however, a problem with reasoning. If an argument has 
two premises, then they join at a common point, but their subjects 
and predicates do so as well. Brentano did not think that these four 
thoughts, passing over three dividing points, could become a single 
actuality. He believed that revising the theory of judgment would 
solve the problem. A judgment is to be not the joining of one concept, 
the subject, to another, the predicate, but an accepting or rejecting of 
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a simple or compound thing, an intellectual analogue to acceptance 
and rejection in the sphere of the affections. The classical categorical 
judgments are reformulated: “Some S is P” into “[An] SP is,” “Some 
Sis not P” into “[An] S non-P is” “All S are P” into “[An] S non-P is 
not,” “No S is P” into “[An] SP is not.” 

The broader aim of this is to make judgments into simple 
thoughts, not combinations of subject and predicate. Once this is 
accomplished, the two premises of a syllogism will join at a single 
dividing point and are then, in a sense, in a single time. Brentano 
summarizes: 


Since a syllogism (Schlufs) contains more than two terms, how can they be 
brought together if their unification is explained only by the dual nature 
of the dividing point [which is at once an end and a beginning]? The point 
in time would have to be a boundary in three ways rather than just two. 
Evidently, Aristotle allowed the formation of a complex term out of several 
terms that had been predicated of each other... The proposition “A green 
tree is” is equivalent to “A tree is green” .. . And by virtue of this com- 
bination the intellectual achievement we call inference becomes possible 
despite the Aristotelian law that in the understanding, just as in all other 
potentialities, there can be only one actuality at a time. (UA, pp. 278-9) 


Several decades after developing this new theory of the syllogism, 
in his reistic phase, Brentano came to think that “be, s,” “are, 
“is not,” etc., function as “synsemantic” words: they are not names 
or concept words, have no meaning (Bedeutung; cf. PES-G, Il, p. 57). 
Rendering sentences into a canonical “SP is/is not” form makes their 
real structure perspicuous. “A green tree is” indicates acceptance, 
“A blue tree is not” rejection of the respective substances, and only 
substances are now recognized as being: the only sense of being still 
accepted is the focal meaning of Several Senses of Being. 


nous ” 
1 


THEOLOGY 


Brentano’s interest in his teacher’s philosophy extended to all parts 
of Aristotle’s writings, and not only to what he could absorb into 
his own work. It includes, in particular, theology and the problem of 
God’s influence upon, and knowledge of, the world. 

The still most common view on this subject is that Aristotle’s 
God contemplates the most perfect thing there is, which is Himself, 
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and nothing else. He therefore knows nothing of the world, perhaps 
not even that it exists. This line of interpretation goes back to Ibn 
Sina (Avicenna, 930-1037) and other early Arabic commentators. The 
French humanist Peter Ramus (1515-72), who had made a name for 
himself with his dissertation Whatever Aristotle has Said is False, 
revived it in order to illustrate the absurdity of Aristotle’s thought. 
The divine ignorance view was widely accepted, although its textual 
support is slim, consisting of parts of the seventh and ninth chapter 
of Book XII of the Metaphysics, and specifically the passage: “It must 
be of itself that the divine thought thinks, since it is the most excel- 
lent of things” (107434, Ross’s translation). There is only one other 
concurring text in the Eudemian Ethics: “|God] is too perfect to think 
of anything besides Himself” (1245>16-18). There are, on the other 
hand, embarrassingly many passages inconsistent with this interpre- 
tation. They occur in different contexts and are impossible to refute 
with summary argument.'° Traditionally they have been ignored, or 
dealt with ad hoc. For example, Metaphysics I.2 states in plain words 
that God has knowledge of first principles and causes of all things, 
saying that such a science “either God alone can have, or God above 
all others” (98220). Ross explains that Aristotle does not here give 
his own opinion, but speaks of “God as commonly conceived.” ’” 
Even if true, there is no indication that Aristotle disagreed with the 
common conception. 

Brentano’s interpretation centers on the last sentence of Meta- 
physics X11.4, to which he gives a reading that differs radically from 
that of all other commentators. Aristotle distinguished four explana- 
tory factors that determine the state of a thing: matter, form and its 
contrary, and the “moving principle.” For example, to explain the 
state of health of a person one has to consider bodily matter, the 
presence of health (in most of the body) and its absence (disease in 
some parts) and the medical art, which has brought about this state. 
But the moving cause must itself contain the form: the physician 
must know what health is, and in natural objects the moving prin- 
ciple, too, must contain the form, since like is always generated by 
like. Hence “there will be in one way three explanatory factors, and 
in another way, four. For the mover (medical art) is in a way also the 
form of health, and the building art is in a way the form of the house, 
and man begets man” (1070°30).!8 
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There is thus a list of explanatory factors: matter, form plus mov- 
ing principle, and privation. This is followed by a list of examples: 
health, building art and man. Then comes the critical sentence, 
which is usually translated as 


Besides these [several principles] there is that which as the first of all things 
moves all things.'® 


By contrast, in Brentano’s understanding the sentence continues the 
list of examples. Also, the auxiliary verb “to be” is omitted in 
the text, very common in Greek writing, and must be added to give 
the following reading: 


Besides these [besides medical art, being, health, etc.] there is the way in 
which that which is the first moving principle of all is all things. 


This means that in God moving and formal principle coincide, just 
as in medical art: as medical art is in a sense health, architecture the 
house, and a man is (the form of) his child, so God is all things. Claim- 
ing God to be all things is not to subscribe to pantheism. Rather, 
it means that God is all things objectively, in the sense discussed 
earlier.”° 

Other passages confirm this reading. In a later chapter Aristotle 
says: 


Anaxagoras makes the good a motive principle; for his nous [mind] moves 
things. But it moves them for an end, which must be something other than it, 
except according to our way of stating the case; for, on our view, the medical 
art is in a sense health. (Metaphysics XII.10, 1075>8) 


Commentators were baffled and unable to explain the reference to 
medical art.” Aristotle is here pointing to a flaw in Anaxagoras’ 
construction where the order of the universe, as an abstract plan, 
must be the absolute origin of the world. This plan is therefore more 
noble than God, whose only role is to implement it. But if God is 
the order of the universe as medical art is health, then the plan is 
itself the mind of God, who is also the efficient cause of the world. 
In Brentano’s interpretation the Anaxagoras passage connects seam- 
lessly with Aristotle’s teaching. 

More confirmation is found in De Anima. It is understood that in 
the individual mind as in all natural becoming, potentiality precedes 
actuality. We saw that the mind is “nothing” until it is appropriately 
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affected, and only after that does it actually become the form it has 
received. But this does not hold for the universe as a whole: “Actual 
knowledge is identical with its object. In the individual, potential 
knowledge is in time prior to actual knowledge, but in the universe 
as a whole it is not prior even in time” (De Anima III.5, 430720). 
Divine thought, as the plan of it all, did not come after, but was at 
least concurrent with, the existence of form-receiving matter (AWV, 
p. 60, UA, pp. 275, 325, 350ff., 381). 

The nature and extent of God’s knowledge of the world has yet to 
be explained. Ibn Rushd (Averroés, 1128-98), according to Brentano, 
took the providence of the Aristotelian God to be limited to what is 
general (UA, p. 222). The great Arabic commentator had maintained, 
on good textual evidence, that God knows only the forms of things, 
their genera and species, the laws governing their changes, but not 
individuals and their states. Like the wise man, God has no knowl- 
edge of all things in “in detail” (Metaphysics 1.2, 982*10)}, and the 
knowledge of general laws is the only kind, or the most appropriate 
kind, for God to have (Metaphysics I.2, 98378}. 

In Brentano’s interpretation, God not only has knowledge of 
the world in detail — “he knows all by knowing Himself” (AWV, 
pp. 66, 73), but He is also its efficient cause. We are instructed not to 
import into Aristotle the Humean concept of efficient cause, which 
supposes that a cause must precede its effect. Rather, “if no condi- 
tion other than the efficient cause is lacking, then the effect must 
occur as soon as the efficient cause occurs .. . Thus, if this holds 
for an eternal and changeless principle, then the effect cannot but 
exist without beginning” (AWV, pp. 39-40, 62). Hence God can be 
the efficient cause even of eternal features of the world — its laws, 
forms and the heaven of fixed stars. 

There is a stubborn perseverance in Brentano’s efforts to make 
a consistent system out of even the most disparate claims in the 
Aristotelian corpus. How is one to reconcile, for instance, the law of 
synonymy with spontaneous generation? The law of synonymy, an 
unquestioned principle for Aristotle, states that like always comes 
from like, as a horse from a horse, man from man, etc. (Metaphysics 
XII.3, 107074). But it is also claimed that there is spontaneous gen- 
eration of organisms like aquatic animals and eels (Historia animal- 
ium VI.15, 569%10, VI.16, 57072). Moreover, Aristotle “approved of 
the opinion of others who believed that even the highest kinds of 
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organism arose in this manner in former times” (AWV, p. 60). In these 
cases, by definition, no namesake has preceded. Here is Brentano’s 
answer: 


The law of synonymy must be fully preserved. But it seems to be fully pre- 
served only if we direct our thoughts from the immediate efficient causes, 
which are so to speak only workers, to the plan in the mind of the eternal 
master builder at whose behest they work. (Ibid.) 


Brentano’s last book was Aristotle and his World View, published in 
1911 when he was 73 years old. The book’s daring constructions im- 
pose on Aristotle’s writings a system that reflects Brentano’s own 
views, especially in philosophical theology.” He notes a “deeply 
rooted kinship” between Leibniz and Aristotle (AWV, p. 131} in that 
both philosophers thought this world the best possible. For Aristo- 
tle, and for Brentano, “the world, taken as a whole, is ordered with 
infinite wisdom and appears as the most perfect possible” (AWV, 
p. 83). But here the world taken as a whole includes not only the 
physical world, which has many imperfections, but also the departed 
immortal souls. Since the summation of goods, in Aristotle, always 
produces a greater good (AWV, p. 83) the more immortal souls there 
are, the better. 


The number of blessed spirits grows to infinity; each of them leads a life 
like that of a Leibnizian monad, as a mirror of the universe from its point 
of view, but a life which, like that of the deity, is without change. (AWV, 
p. 121) 


A possible objection is that the world cannot be the best possible 
since it is finite. Only a finite number of humans have come into 
existence and passed away. But every finitude is a limit that can be, 
and indeed will be, surpassed as more souls depart this world (ibid.). 

But could God not have created an infinitude of blessed spirits, 
omitting the imperfect physical world altogether? “Why the whole 
physical apparatus?” (AWV, p. 122). The answer is that actual in- 
finity is impossible, only unending increments.”} “If infinite mul- 
tiplication alone can make God’s world the best possible, it is also 
true that the physical world as an indispensable breeding ground is 
a peremptory teleological requirement” (ibid.). 

To put this in context: both Aristotle and Leibniz were 
“optimists,” that is, they believed that this world is the best possible. 
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But Leibniz did not quite succeed in his argument. He concluded 
that evil is at a minimum, and that the elimination of any further 
ill will result in a greater ill elsewhere. This is a dubious claim de- 
serving Kant’s sarcastic quip that this god is “like a captain who 
sacrifices part of his cargo to save the rest and his ship.”?4 By con- 
trast, Aristotle’s incrementalism is the best a wise and powerful god 
can do, given that actual infinity is impossible. 

Brentano notes that Aristotle never stated explicitly the view here 
attributed to him (UA, p. 36), but that it “follows with all clarity from 
general principles” (ibid.). The mind (nous) does not exist from eter- 
nity, but is created by God. It survives the body. The surviving spirit 
is a good. If several goods are summed, a greater good results. Thus 
the total world, which includes departed souls, gets better and better. 
Since actual infinity is impossible, the best result can be obtained 
only through increments, not by a single act of the deity. Brentano 
remarks that no one had seen this before, but “nothing could be 
more wrong than to cavil at this result as a baseless fabrication” 
(UA, p. 36). 


CONTROVERSIES 


Brentano freely and repeatedly acknowledged his debt to Thomas 
Aquinas’s commentaries on Aristotle. Consulting a scholastic 
philosopher who had no Greek “seemed so paradoxical to most 
[Aristotle scholars], that they .. . formed the suspicion, suggested 
by my position in the Catholic Church, that .. . I had introduced 
Thomistic doctrine into Aristotle, and that I was less interested in ex- 
plaining Aristotle than in adding more glory to the reputation of the 
Doctor Angelicus.””5 Brentano’s disagreement with most established 
Aristotle scholars was summed up in the complaint that (unlike St. 
Thomas) they did not have the philosophical depth to reconstruct 
Aristotle’s system of thought, however profound their knowledge of 
Greek language and history. 

For example, from antiquity many scholars thought the active in- 
tellect to be not a power in the human soul, but identical with God’s 
thought. Eduard Zeller restated this in his important multi-volume 
history of Greek philosophy (1855-66), in which he also argued that 
God knows only himself, and that the human soul, if it is to survive 
after death, must have existed before birth, indeed from eternity. 
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Brentano took pains to refute all this in his Psychology of Aristotle 
calling these views “absurd (ungereimt), wondrous (wunderlich), pe- 
culiar (sonderbar) (PA-E, p. 23, 196). In the next edition of his history 
(1879) Zeller countered with several polemical footnotes. A “literary 
feud” ensued, a not very polite academic skirmish rather common in 
nineteenth-century Germany. Brentano replied in a pamphlet Uber 
den Creatianismus des Aristoteles (1882). Zeller responded and after 
another exchange the contretemps died down. 

The two agreed that nous, the intellectual part of the human be- 
ing, is immortal, relying on passages like De Anima 430°23. Their 
disagreement was on the pre-existence of nous, Zeller maintaining 
that if it survived eternally, then it also had no beginning, while 
Brentano thought that God created each individual mind. The hu- 
man fetus, after going through a vegetative and sensitive phase, is 
disposed “at the very end” to receive the intellectual part. At that 
point “the human foetus, .. . through the special co-operation of the 
deity becomes like a man” (PA-E, pp. 135-6]. Most present scholars 
would find the opinions expressed on both sides more daring and 
speculative than the extant texts warrant. 

The Zeller controversy was the only public expression of 
Brentano’s disdain for philosophical history as it was then practiced. 
While continuing to lecture and write about Aristotle, he published 
nothing on him for more than twenty years. 

Brentano repeatedly stressed that only someone knowledgeable in 
a subject can write its history. A philologist must also be a mathe- 
matician to explain Euclid or Archimedes, and the history of chem- 
istry and physics requires appropriate scientific training. So likewise 
“the inquiry into the history of philosophy demands a philosopher... 
not merely someone who has some philosophical knowledge, but one 
who is imbued with the spirit of philosophical research” (UA, p. ro). 
The most scientifically accomplished philosophers, unfortunately, 
are so absorbed in systematic philosophical research that they rarely 
take time to concern themselves with history. Other “great names” 
lacked historical sense or pursued partisan interests. This persuaded 
many that philosophers are less competent than others to write the 
history of their subject (ibid.), and by default the subject fell into the 
hands of philologists and other amateurs. 

Brentano claimed not to doubt Zeller’s philosophical competency. 
Yet, “without in the least wanting to belittle the man” he had to say 
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that Zeller “always took off and left ashore his philosopher’s cloak 
before diving into the ocean of historical research, as if afraid that it 
would pull him into the depths” (UA, p. 11). 

In an essay on historical method in philosophy”® Brentano laid 
down a number of rules, “for all future interpretation of Aristotle” 
(UA, p. 15]. These rules are stated in terms of “prior probabilities,” a 
reference to Bayes’s method, which requires a prior estimate of prob- 
ability, based on “good sense.” The data collected afterwards correct 
this guess and the better the initial estimate the more expeditious 
the following inquiry.”’ The prior probability related to the interpre- 
tation of a philosophical text depends on a preliminary assessment 
of the philosopher’s intentions, competency, habits of argument, etc. 
Brentano’s estimate of Hegel would have been that here everything 
is possible, so that the prior probability that he meant to be consis- 
tent is low. In Aristotle the opposite is the case, so that a verdict of 
inconsistency must be based on rock solid evidence to override the 
prior assessment. 

He then laid out fifteen rules (UA, pp. 15-20), all beginning with 
a reference to prior probabilities, e.g. “It is antecedently extremely 
improbable, nay impossible, that any of Aristotle’s statements will 
contain gross contradictions” or that his statements contradict each 
other, or plainly observable facts. It is antecedently probable that 
an interpretation is correct if it explains a doctrine as conforming 
to Aristotle’s methods and world-view, and importantly, given the 
fragmentary character of the texts, “it is past doubt that much of 
his teaching is never explicitly stated. Thus it is antecedently highly 
probable that we sometimes will not understand the coherence of 
the various doctrines and their compatibility if we do not succeed 
in filling these gaps” (UA, p. 19). The philological commentators, 
unable to understand the Aristotelian world order, “rejected some 
of his most important pronouncements . . . and looked upon the 
remainder with a disdainful shrug” (UA, p. 38). 

The strength of his large-scale systematizing approach is that 
it can draw out consequences and suggest interpretations of Aris- 
totelian texts that would not be obvious on a piecemeal reading. But 
it makes Brentano liable to the same error he sometimes disparages in 
others: that of fathering upon Aristotle conclusions the author would 
not have acknowledged as his own. He responded to this criticism, 
which he anticipated (AWV, p. 124; cf. SSB, p. 123), that the views 
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under discussion can be inferred from Aristotle’s stated principles 
and scattered but highly significant remarks and even from the work 
of his student Theophrastus. And he argues plausibly that responsi- 
ble interpretation allows or even requires us to attribute implicit 
views to Aristotle that make coherent sense of dispersed claims. To 
be fair, it must be said that Brentano’s interpretations and interpola- 
tions, especially about Aristotle’s theology and cosmology, are often 
extravagant, but they are always challenging, and sometimes unearth 
striking deep structures. His habit of carefully setting out a range of 
earlier opinions ona given problem and attempting to reconcile them 
with each other and with experience is in the Aristotelian spirit. He 
tried to state the views of his predecessors more clearly than they 
did themselves before launching objections. 

We have noted that Brentano thought he was concerned with the 
very same problems as Aristotle, St. Thomas and Leibniz, and these 
philosophical problems could be investigated and solved in the same 
spirit as those of science. This did not fit well into the philosophi- 
cal scene after Hegel. The common view, shared by Zeller, was that 
philosophical systems are expressions of their culture and time, not 
a progress toward truth but a narrative of shifting paradigms. For 
Brentano, by contrast, “the study of the history of philosophy is 
justified only if it stands in the service of systematic [sachlich] re- 
search,” 


CONCLUSION 


Brentano often and gratefully acknowledged that Aristotle had saved 
him from errors widely accepted as obvious truths. Here are several 
issues in which Brentano differed from much of the philosophical 
tradition he encountered. 

1. We mention again the Aristotelian roots of Brentano’s theo- 
ries of intentionality, of judgment and inference already discussed 
above. 

2.It was acommon view, profoundly wrong in his opinion, that we 
never perceive substances, but only their accidents as effects upon 
the mind. This despite the fact that physical science does not postu- 
late unknowable underlying substances, but deals with observable 
properties of things. So also psychology: “In inner perception we en- 
counter manifestations of thinking, feeling and willing. But we never 
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notice a something to which they are attached as properties” (PES-E, 
p. 11, with slight change of translation). In keeping with Aristotle’s 
views, he maintains that to perceive physical and psychological 
phenomena is itself the perception of substance, and not the effect 
of an unknowable substrate: 


The concept of substance in general [Aristotle] takes to be given as part of 
any perception. Thus it is present both in outer and in inner perceptions, 
and hence it is clear that nothing real, i.e. no accident, can exist separated 
from substance. (AWV, pp. 38, 43) 


Brentano’s claim that the method of philosophy is the method of 
science underwent various changes.?? The one constant is that phi- 
losophy, like the sciences, investigates the phenomena that lie before 
us, and does not speculate about causes that are in principle hidden. 

3. In much modern philosophy, sensory and noetic consciousness 
are systematically confused. In British Empiricism, for example, the 
vehicles of thought are impressions and ideas, images that are col- 
ored, shaped, etc. They are also meant to be subjects and predicates of 
judgments, for which they are most unsuitable candidates. To allow 
reasoning and asserting there must be mental contents in addition 
to sensory images. In Aristotle, and in Brentano following him, as 
we have seen in the example of the geometrician who draws a trian- 
gular shape in the sand, conceptual, i.e. noetic, knowledge, although 
it depends on phantasms, goes beyond them. 

4. After Descartes defined mind as thinking, and matter as ex- 
tended, substance, the mind-body problem came to dominate mod- 
ern philosophy, resulting in a large number of -isms. How could sub- 
stances so different from each other interact? Monistic views denying 
the existence of one or the other were proposed: materialism in Lam- 
metrie and d’Holbach, idealism in Berkeley. Then there were various 
types of parallelism, like interactionism in Descartes, occasionalism 
in Malebranche, pre-established harmony in Leibniz, epiphenome- 
nalism in T. H. Huxley. In Aristotle, and in Brentano, the problem 
does not even arise: thought is not seen as the province of a mind lo- 
cated in, but unconnected with, a body. Rather, mind and body form 
a single substance, with thought the product of bodily sensation and 
mental activity. 

To conclude: Brentano’s way of philosophizing and treating the 
history of the subject really does represent a renewal of style and 
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substance, a more scientific attitude, a profound change from the 
obscurities of German Idealism. 

There are few writers for whom Aristotle was more alive. And 
even if his interpretations are often speculative and daring, his man- 
ner of arguing for them is always challenging, demanding a kind of 
active involvement that cautious historical accounts seldom manage 
to produce. 


NOTES 


1. Theophrastus was originally called Tyrtamos. Aristotle gave him his 
new name because of his divine gift for speech: theo-phrastos: God- 
speaker (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, bk. 5, ch. 2). 

2. Aulus Gellius, a Roman of the second century CE who went to Athens 
for his higher education, describes how Aristotle appointed his succes- 
sor as head of the Lyceum. The choice was between Eudemus of Rhodes 
and Theophrastus of Lesbos. “Pretending to dislike the wine he was 
drinking, he asked for samples from Rhodes and Lesbos and remarked 
‘Both are very good indeed, but the Lesbian is the sweeter.’ When he 
said this, no one doubted that gracefully, and at the same time tactfully, 
he had by those words chosen his successor, not his wine... And when, 
not long after this, Aristotle died [in 322 BCE] they accordingly all be- 
came followers of Theophrastus.” Aulus Gellius, The Attic Nights, ed., 
John C. Rolfe, 3 vols. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1927) 
vol. 2, pp. 425-6. 

3. Brentano sketched this scheme in VPP and followed it in detail in 
his lectures on the history of philosophy: Geschichte der griechis- 
chen Philosophie (Bern and Munich: Francke, 1963), Geschichte der 
mittelalterlichen Philosophie im christlichen Abendlande (Hamburg: 
Meiner 1980), Geschichte der Philosophie der Neuzeit (Hamburg: 
Meiner, 1987). 

4. InJuly 1866 Brentano defended twenty-five Latin theses for his “habili- 
tation” (an advanced doctorate), of which the fourth and most important 
was “The True Method of Philosophy is None Other than that of the 
Natural Sciences” (ZF, 1929, p. 138). He always maintained this view, 
restating it in 1893 (ZF, 1929, p. 30 and pp. 75ff.). 

5. Georges Cuvier (1769-1832) was a comparative anatomist and is known 
as the “father of paleontology.” 

6. Martin Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache (Pfullingen: Neske, 1959), 
Pp. 93. 

7. See also Metaphysics, VII.4, 1030727-3; XI.3, 1060°31-1061"I0. 
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Brentano’s relation to Aristotle 43 


It is not possible here to run through Brentano’s complex argument. 
We merely give the list of Aristotelian passages he uses. Earlier mem- 
bers of the list go with the higher part of the graph, etc.: 108926, 
73°5, 108923, 1048>7, 221729, 102923, 10227, 83°16, 225°5, thas, 
103>ar. 

As he confirmed in a later lecture, “On the Concept of Truth” of 1889, 
WE, p. 24. 

A corrected translation of part of PA-E is found in Essays on Aristotle’s 
De Anima, eds., Martha C. Nussbaum and Amelie Oksenberg Rorty 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1992), pp. 313-42. This collection of essays should 
be consulted for more recent interpretations of that text. 

Other references to the Aristotelian origin of his theory of intention- 
ality are found in DP-E and UA. 

The fountainhead of this view was Etienne Bonnot de Condillac’s 
Traité des sensations, Paris 1754. For a brief account of this tradition 
see R. George, “Kant’s Sensationism,” Synthese 47, 1981, pp. 229-55. 
Roderick M. Chisholm, Perceiving: a Philosophical Study. (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1957), p. 57. 

Another passage of De Anima (III.2, 427*10] suggests that two thoughts 
can occur at one time in the sense that a stretch of time, like any other 
continuum, while potentially divisible, is a unit as long as it has not 
actually been divided. 

The theory of the syllogism that follows from this is discussed at 
length in LRU (pp. 210ff.), taken from the lecture transcripts of Franz 
Hillebrand. But the essentials of the theory are already found in PES-E 
(PES-E, p. 230-1) and in his logic lectures in Wurzburg in the winter of 
1870. Cf. Carl Stumpf’s “Reminiscences of Brentano,” in The Philos- 
ophy of Brentano, ed. Linda L. McAlister (London: Duckworth, 1976), 
p. 21. 

Brentano's extensive treatment of these passages is found in the ap- 
pendix to PA-E. Cf. George, Rolf: “An Argument for Divine Omni- 
science in Aristotle,” Apeiron, XXII.1, March 1989, pp. 61-74. 

W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1924) vol. I, p. 123. 

The translation from Aristotle’s Metaphysics is by Richard Hope (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 254. 

This reading of the first mention of the “unmoved mover” owes much 
to a generally accepted correction of the Greek manuscripts by the in- 
fluential Aristotle scholar H. Bonitz. The text found in all manuscripts 
is eti para tauta hos to proton panton kinoun panta. After Bonitz 
it became eti para tauta to hos . . . because, he claimed, “Aristotle 
added a further principle to those already mentioned” (Aristotelis 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Metaphysica, Commentarius, Bonn, 1849, p. 483). But just this is the 
doubtful point. The textual change stifles the correct understanding. 
A more recent commentary notes correctly: “When Aristotle describes 
the Prime Mover as ‘thinking itself,’ he is not referring to any activity 
that could be called self-contemplation; he is simply describing the 
same activity that humans perform when they engage in abstract 
thought” (Richard Norman, “Aristotle’s Philosopher God,” Phronesis 
14 [1969] pp. 63-74, p. 67). Cf. 107524: “Thought and the object of 
thought are not different in the case of things that have no matter” 
(Ross translation). 

Joseph Owens notes that “no further explanation is given of this cryp- 
tic remark” (The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1963], p. 453). 
Roderick M. Chisholm called it “a useful introduction to Brentano’s 
own philosophy, in particular, his views about knowledge, the senses 
of being, the principles of preference, and philosophical theology” (SSB, 
p. ix). 

“The infinite exists when one thing can be taken after another end- 
lessly, each thing taken being finite” (Physics III.6, 206725). 

Academy Edition 17.236. 

Franz Brentano, Aristoteles Lehre vom Ursprung des menschlichen 
Geistes (2nd edn. Hamburg: Meiner, 1980), p. 1. This book also recounts 
the controversy with Zeller. 

“On the Method of Aristotelian Studies and the General Method of 
Historical Research in the Area of Philosophy,” written in the late 
1880s but not published until 1986, UA, pp. 7-20. 

Brentano learned about Bayes’s principle from E. S. Jevons, The Prin- 
ciples of Science (London 1873, 1877). It is treated at length in LRU, 
part IV. 

Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (Bern and Munich: Francke, 
1963). 

Linda L. McAlister, The Development of Franz Brentano’s Ethics 
(Amsterdam: Rodopi 1982) discusses this issue, pp. 8-18. 
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3 Judging correctly: Brentano and 
the reform of elementary logic 


In memory of the achievements of Arthur Prior 


INTRODUCTION 


The nineteenth was logic’s breakthrough century. At its beginning, 
logic had just been claimed by Kant, in justified ignorance of Leib- 
niz’s unpublished advances, not to have advanced since antiquity, 
and the laws of logic were soon to be submitted to the indignities 
of Hegel and to suffer the scorn of Mill. What started anachronisti- 
cally in the 1820s with Richard Whately as a modest “back [beyond 
Locke] to Aristotle” movement in Oxford, trying to reinstate scholas- 
tic ways of doing logic after the long dark centuries since Ramus, in- 
spired others lacking the desire to turn the clock back to reconsider 
logic and its role. This gathered momentum, and what began as a 
revival turned into a reform and then became a palace-storming rev- 
olution. Bolzano’s obscurely published and tragically ignored 1837 
masterpiece Wissenschaftslehre invented modern semantics, while 
ten years later in 1847 Boole and DeMorgan used mathematical 
methods and algebraic analogies to propel the study of inference out 
of the humanities and into mathematics. The twin giants of later 
nineteenth-century logic, Peirce and Frege, independently made huge 
strides of innovation: propositional logic, relations, quantifiers all re- 
ceived rigorous treatment. There were many other considerable logi- 
cians: Jevons, Venn, Schréder, MacColl, Neville Keynes, and Lewis 
Carroll all made notable contributions. By the turn of the twentieth 
century logic had come further in a hundred years than in the pre- 
ceding two thousand, and was soon to see its flowering at the hands 
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of Whitehead and Russell, Gédel and Tarski, Church and Turing, and 
many others. 

In all this frenetic activity the modest but solid achievements of 
Franz Brentano rarely get a mention. True, Brentano was not a giant, 
but he was no pygmy either. In this chapter I outline the simple 
but effective reforms Brentano proposed for elementary deductive 
logic, basically syllogistic plus; I then discuss briefly how they can be 
made the basis of a sensible and pedagogically accessible approach to 
term logic even today, and finally mention their subtle but important 
influence on logic in the twentieth century. 

Brentano was versed in the logical doctrines of Aristotle, the 
Scholastics, and the British empiricists. He was not a specialized 
logician, nor did he have any great interest in logic for its own 
sake or for its history: his main interests were metaphysical, eth- 
ical, and psychological. His logic was a by-product of these interests 
developed for teaching at the Universities of Wiirzburg and Vienna. 
He was an admirer and correspondent of John Stuart Mill, whose 
1843 A System of Logic for some time held back the tide of math- 
ematization in deductive logic while promoting inductive meth- 
ods. Brentano did not keep up with contemporary developments in 
logic. He conceived early in his career an antipathy to mathematical 
logic, because he associated it with Hamilton’s (to Brentano wildly 
erroneous) doctrine of the quantification of the predicate, and he 
thereafter ignorantly opposed the idea of treating logic with math- 
ematical methods as if it must always make such an error. That 
does not prevent Brentano’s own ideas from being both astute philo- 
sophically and, with a little tidying up, fully amenable to the most 
rigorous mathematical treatment, but it is deeply regrettable that 
he ignorantly rejected out of hand most other developments of his 
time. 


TERMINOLOGY AND CONVENTION 


In discussing logic, there is a choice which must be made as to 
whether one is concerned with psychological elements such as ideas, 
beliefs, and judgments, or with linguistic elements such as words, 
phrases, and sentences, or finally with abstract meanings such as 
concepts and propositions. Much ink has been spilled as to which set 
of items makes the best or most appropriate choice, to what extent 
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the choice matters, what the interrelations are among the various 
elements and so on. Since that is not our topic here, I shall simply 
impose a choice. When discussing Brentano, I shall generally use the 
psychological vocabulary of ideas and judgments. This corresponds 
to Brentano’s own usage and should not prejudice the question 
whether it is the correct choice for the primary elements of logical 
manipulation.’ When discussing how to use Brentano’s ideas later I 
shall use a more standard modern terminology of terms and propo- 
sitions. A word about the word “idea”: Brentano’s German word 
for this is “Vorstellung,” which is usually translated “presentation.” 
Not only is this long and cumbersome, it has a different dominant 
meaning in English, and the German word “Vorstellung” was coined 
precisely to render service for the English term “idea” and the French 
word “idée,” in Locke or Descartes, so there is every justification in 
returning to the original in rendering Brentano. 

When quoting words or longer bits of language within running 
text I shall use quotes, as in the previous paragraph. To give within 
running text an example of an idea (not the word) using a word or 
phrase, and to give an example of a judgment using a sentence, I shall 
use the appropriate word, phrase or sentence in italics. If a word, 
phrase, sentence or formula occurs displayed on a line of its own, it 
can be taken either way according to context. 


THE TEXTUAL BASIS 


Brentano himself never published his reforms of logic, which is the 
main reason why historiographers of the subject have passed them 
by. The reducibility of judgments to the existential form is argued 
for in chapter VII of the Psychology (PES-E, pp. 201-34) and there are 
some remarks in the appendix prepared for the 1911 second edition 
of parts of that book, published as On the Classification of Mental 
Phenomena. These remarks appear in the English PES-E, pp. 291- 
301, and Brentano’s negative comments on mathematical logic at 
pp. 301-6. And that, for Brentano’s lifetime, is it. Brentano’s reform 
was known directly only to his students. It was given in more de- 
tail in his University lectures on Logic, first in Wiirzburg in 1870-1, 
then in Vienna, certainly in 1877, 1879, 1884-5, and again in the 
late 1880s. The Notes of 1879, reused with many amendments in 
1884-5, are numbered EL72 in Brentano’s papers housed in Harvard, 
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and entitled Die elementare Logik und die in ihr nétigen Reformen 
(Elementary Logic and the Reforms it Needs) while the notes of 
the later series from the late 1880s, and called simply Logik, form 
EL8o. Originally catalogued with EL72 but now separately numbered 
EL108* and entitled Alte und neue Logik (Old and New Logic) are a 
set of student’s lecture notes from the 1877 lectures.” 

A more detailed account of the reforms was published by 
Brentano’s student Franz Hillebrand in 1891 in his monograph Die 
neuen Theorien der kategorischen Schliisse |The New Theories of 
Categorical Inference). How much the material owes directly to 
Brentano is not clear, but the language and notation are very much 
his, so we may assume Hillebrand drew heavily on his own and/or 
Brentano’s logic lecture notes from the 1880s. Incomplete efforts to 
turn the Vienna Lectures EL72 into a book were carried out in Prague 
between the world wars but the typed transcripts of Brentano’s dif- 
ficult handwritten notes remain unpublished. EL80 was made the 
basis, by Franz Hillebrand’s daughter Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand, 
of the 1956 book Die Lehre vom richtigen Urteil (The Theory of Cor- 
rect Judgment), which appeared under Brentano’s name. Although 
probably nearly every word in that compilation is by Brentano, the 
result is nothing he ever produced or sanctioned, since Brentano’s un- 
compromising post-1904 reism changed his views on many subjects, 
and Mayer-Hillebrand cut out passages representing pre-1904 views 
and pasted in corresponding passages representing the later views. 
It is almost impossible to disentangle the older from the younger 
material, so until complete critical texts of EL72 and EL80 appear 
we still have no definitive edition. Nevertheless, for the purposes 
of outlining the reform of logic with which I am concerned here, 
the 1956 book and Hillebrand’s 1891 monograph give us enough 
convergent material to get a fairly clear idea of what Brentano was 
doing. 


EXISTENTIAL JUDGMENTS: THE BASIC FORM 


Every logician from Aristotle to Mill held that the basic form of 
a simple proposition, sentence, or judgment requires two concepts, 
terms or ideas, a subject and a predicate, to be suitably joined together 
to form a judgment. In the following judgments 
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All Greeks are human 

Some Greeks are human 

No Greeks are human 

Some Greeks are not human 
Some humans are not Greeks 
Socrates is human 

Socrates is not Greek 


there are always two ideas, taken from the trio Greek, human, 
Socrates. The one whose term occurs first in the English sentence? is 
the subject (idea), the other is the predicate (idea). The binding words 
or phrases “is,” “is not,” “are,” “are not” are known as “copulae,” 
and are meant to represent the binding or combining of subject and 
predicate ideas in the mind of the judger when she judges. The words 
“all,” “some,” and “no” represent the quantity or how much among 
the things denoted by the subject idea are considered to have the 
predicate idea attributed to them in the judgment. The ideas Greek 
and human are general, being thinkable of many things, the idea 
Socrates is singular, being thinkable of at most one thing. 

At an early stage of his development, some time between 1865 and 
1870, Brentano came to the view that the fundamental logical form 
of judgment was not that of subject bound to predicate, as everyone 
had held since Aristotle, but of affirmations or denials of existence. 
Quite how he arrived at this view is not known, but presumably the 
considerations that moved him were partly a reflection of his psy- 
chological analysis of ideas and judgments, partly being convinced by 
examples. Since examples can convince independently of Brentano’s 
psychology, consider them first. In the judgments God exists, There 
are neutrinos, It is raining, there appears in each case to be only 
one idea, namely God, neutrino, rain. The only way a second idea 
can be brought in is if we take that idea to be existence. Now con- 
sider the negations of these judgments, God does not exist, There 
are no neutrinos, It is not raining.* If the predicate is in each case 
exist and this is taken in the same way as a normal predicate, as 
in God does not smoke or Neutrinos are not massive then it seems 
that we put forward or posit as existent an object or kinds of ob- 
jects in thinking the subject only to take away the existence again 
in the predication. That would appear to make negative existential 
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judgments self-contradictory, which most clearly are not, since some 
are true. A tradition going back through Kant to Hume holds that 
exist or existence does not stand for any kind of thing, and rather than 
attempt to retain the subject—predicate analysis in the teeth of such 
examples of one-idea judgments, Brentano embraces the existential 
analysis. 

The psychology of judgment bears the analysis out in that ac- 
cording to Brentano all mental acts, including not only judgments 
(which include perceptions) but also desires, emotions, willings, and 
feelings, are based on ideas, so all mental acts are either ideas or 
based on ideas. Simply to have an idea like red or Socrates in mind 
is not to take up any cognitive or emotive stance to it. Leaving emo- 
tion aside, cognition starts when one takes up an attitude to things. 
Since things are represented by ideas, and a simple idea like horse 
can represent one or more things, the simplest cognitive attitude one 
can adopt is to accept or reject things of the kind given by the idea. 
Accepting horse (better: accepting horses) is judging positively that 
horses exist, that there are horses, rejecting horse (better: rejecting 
horses) is judging negatively that there are no horses. Necessarily, 
of these two cognitive attitudes, one is true, or, as Brentano usu- 
ally says, correct and the other is false or incorrect. The normative 
aim of cognition is to make correct judgments and to avoid making 
incorrect ones. The normative aim of logic is to regulate cognition 
in such a way as to ensure that in reasoning we do not start with 
true (correct) judgments and through reasoning end up with false 
(incorrect) ones. 

Having established that positive and negative existential judg- 
ments (acceptances and rejections) are not reducible to subject— 
predicate form, Brentano then turns the tables on the tradition by 
claiming that the standard simple forms of judgment are all in one 
way or another existential. He can do this by availing himself of com- 
pound and negative ideas. The idea iron mountain is compounded 
of two ideas, and means mountain which is (of) iron, while the idea 
immaterial is a negative idea opposed to the positive idea material. In 
general one can make a negative idea positive or a positive idea neg- 
ative by applying the negating modifier non- to the idea. This idea- 
negation switches us back and forth between an idea and its unique 
opposite or negation, it is a “toggle” between them, and double 
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negation takes us back to the original idea. Compounding ideas in 
the form A and B or A which is B or just AB is idea-conjunction. An 
object is an AB or an A and B if and only if it is at the same time 
both an A anda B. 

Now Brentano can show how the standard categorical forms of 
logic, the first four on our list above, can be rendered as positive or 
negative existential judgments, as follows: 


All Greeks are human is There are no non-human 
Greeks 

Some Greeks are human is There are human Greeks 

No Greeks are human is There are no human 
Greeks 

Some Greeks arenot human is There are non-human 
Greeks 


In Brentano's view, the form of words used on the right is a more 
perspicuous rendering because it brings out clearly the existential 
nature of the judgment. Notice that all the judgments have two ideas, 
but that instead of being split up into subject and predicate they 
are compounded together into a single compound subject, which is 
accepted or rejected as a whole. 

A very vivid if unnatural way to represent how Brentano sees judg- 
ments as fundamentally existential is given by Arthur Prior.’ Take 
an idea in abstraction from whether it is accepted or rejected as given 
by a query: a?, and its acceptance or rejection by an answer, Yes! or 
No! So in Prior’s rendering the four forms are 


A: Non-human Greeks? No! 
I: Human Greeks? Yes! 
E: Human Greeks? No! 
O: Non-human Greeks? Yes! 


With very little qualification, Brentano’s sweeping reform of ele- 
mentary logic, replacing the elaborate rules and arcane terminology 
of traditional syllogistic with a few simple inference principles, can 
be traced to his ability to render judgments into existential form. The 
following section looks at the heart of the reform, before we consider 
the qualification. 
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NOTATIONS 


Brentano has a very simple schematic notation, which I shall 
briefly explain but not use myself. Positive ideas or terms are given 
schematic letters like A, B, C, etc., sometimes with subscripts. The 
negation of a positive term is written (following Jevons) by using the 
lower-case equivalent, so “a” negates “A,” “b” corresponds to “non- 
B,” etc. Term or idea conjunctions are represented by juxtaposition 
like “AB” or “aBc.” A positive existential judgment is represented by 
postposing a plus sign, so “A +” signifies “A exist” or “There are A.” 
A negative existential judgment is represented by postposing a mi- 
nus sign, so, e.g., “b —” represents “There are no non-B” or “Non-B 
do not exist.” The four categorical forms in Brentano's notation are 


All A are B Ab — 
Some A are B AB + 
No A areB AB — 


Some AarenotB Ab+ 


Following modern logical practice, I shall put the verb or functor 


for existence or non-existence in front of its idea, using “E...” for 
“there are “or”... exist” and“N...” for “there are no...” 
or”... donot exist.” As Charles Parson explains in his essay in this 


volume, Brentano, unlike Frege and modern logicians, does not take 
the negation aspect of a negative existential judgment to be part of its 
content, but to mark a different species of judgment, so for now I shall 
treat “E” and “N” as two opposed but primitive verbs. Like Brentano 
I shall represent conjunction by juxtaposition, though I shall use 
lower-case term variables throughout, and whereas Brentano uses the 
upper-case/lower-case toggle for term-negation I shall for the nega- 
tion operator use a preposed minus sign, so —a is the negation of a. 
Parentheses will be used in an obvious way to group terms, but for 
the most part they are not necessary. We can represent the judgment 
Some a are not b as “E(a—(b))” but is is both unambiguous and 
uncluttered to prefer “Ea—b”. So the four categorical forms look in 
this notation as follows 


All a are b Na —b 
Some a are b Eab 
No aare b Nab 


Some aarenotb Ea—b 
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For later use I introduce a “toggle” operator * which operates on 
terms as follows. If a is a positive term, *a is its negative —a. If aisa 
negative term —b then “a is its positive b and not its double negative 
——b. This toggle corresponds to what Brentano does by switching 
cases from upper to lower and back. 


BASICS 


Brentano’s one unconditional axiom is the Principle of Non- 
Contradiction, in its traditional, term-logical form (LRU, p. 202): 


TNC Na -—a (There is no a non-a) 


This is only one version of what has been called the Principle of Non- 
Contradiction, and it is not needed for syllogistic inference. Brentano 
lists several other renderings of “the” principle: the favourite in LRU 
is the following metalinguistic and semantic version: 


It is impossible for someone to deny correctly what another affirms correctly, 
or to affirm correctly what another denies correctly. (LRU, p. 202) 


The Law of Excluded Middle is analogously: 


It is impossible for someone to deny incorrectly what another incorrectly 
affirms, or to affirm incorrectly what another denies incorrectly. (LRU, 
p. 202) 


Obviously for us the most straightforward way to render these with- 
out using semantic vocabulary or mentioning affirmers and deniers 
is as theses of propositional logic: 


PNC ~(p&~p) 
PEM (pv ~p) 


This is anachronistic, as Brentano did not have or use propositional 
logic, but clearly the intended effect is the same. Likewise the op- 
position of affirmation and denial (acceptance and rejection) is best 
stated using propositional connectives: the most elegant formulation 
employs exclusive disjunction, here written “+”, so “p + q” means 
“p or g but not both”: 


OPP Ea + Na 
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OPP shows that one may use propositional negation ~ to define 
one of “E,” “N” in terms of the other. Lacking an expression for 
propositional negation, Brentano treats “E” and “N” as joint but 
opposed primitives. 

Brentano characterizes “correct inference” as follows: “An infer- 
ence is correct when the assertion of the premisses stands in con- 
tradiction to the denial of the conclusion” (LRU, p. 203). This is 
of course a reasonable account, but Brentano is wrong to suppose 
as he does that it follows from or is a version of the law of non- 
contradiction as stated by him. Rather it is a definition of what is 
meant by a correct or valid inference. Brentano does not distinguish 
clearly between “correct” as used of true judgments, and “correct” 
as used of valid inferences. 

Things look better when it comes to inferences. For his first (im- 
mediate, one-premise} inferences Brentano gives principles allowing 
us to strengthen or weaken the content of a judgment. In our no- 
tation the slash marks the inference from premises on the left to 
conclusion on the right and can be read as “therefore”: 


WEAK Eab / Ea 


Icall this the Principle of Weakening, since the content in the conclu- 
sion is weaker (less specific) than in the premises. Brentano himself 
does not give the inference rule a name. His version is more general: 
“Every correct affirmative judgement remains correct if we leave out 
arbitrary parts of its content” (LRU, p. 209). For our limited purposes 
the simpler version turns out to suffice. 


STREN Na / Nab 


I call this the Principle of Strengthening. Brentano has “Every cor- 
rect negative judgement remains correct if we enrich its content 
by arbitrarily many determinations” (LRU, p. 209]. Brentano’s more 
general formulation allows him to treat valid inferences depending 
on the non-logical ideas in the inference as instances of this scheme, 
for example the inferences (LRU, p. 209): 


N spatial things / N figures 
E horses / E animals 


This means that what we would call analytic but non-logical in- 
ferences are covered by Brentano’s general formulation, because he 
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takes the idea horse to be an enrichment of the idea animal and so 
on. This is an intriguing issue worth exploring, but the notion of idea 
enrichment or analytic containment is notoriously slippery so will 
not be pursued here. In any case Brentano wisely does not go beyond 
giving examples. 

Here are the two inference rules with two premises stated by 
Brentano (LRU, p. 210): 


REM Nab, Ea / Ea—b 
EXH Nab, Na—b / Na 


The first rule shows that if there are a but there are no a b, then it 
must follow that there are a non-b. I call this the Remainder Princi- 
ple: if there are a but one of two possible cases for as is eliminated, 
the other remains. Brentano is right that it is self-evidently valid. 
The second rule shows that if there are no a which are b and there 
are no a which are non-b then it must follow that there are no a at all. 
I call this the Exhaustion Principle: all the cases for there being as 
are exhausted in the premises. Again it is self-evidently valid, indeed 
it is more obvious if anything than the previous rule. The names for 
these rules are again mine, not Brentano’s: he does not give them 
names. 

To make the rules work properly we need to provide a little 
more oil to lubricate the inference engine than Brentano provides.° 
Brentano is an insightful logician but not an exact one, even though 
his standards of exactness are no worse than average for his time. 
Interestingly, much of what Brentano says turns on the idea of 
identity of content as distinct from equivalence of content. Roughly 
speaking, ideas which are compounded by conjunction and nega- 
tion are identical if and only if they differ at most by repetition of 
conjuncts within a conjunction, rearrangement in order or bracket- 
ing of the same conjuncts, or the inclusion or exclusion of double 
(term-) negation. Judgments which have identical idea content are 
themselves identical, according to Brentano: all that may happen is 
that they differ in how they are verbally expressed. For our purposes 
we may take these principles as read. 


IMMEDIATE INFERENCE 


The “universal” propositions of the A form (All a are b) and E form 
(No aare b) are both negative existentials according to Brentano, and 
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can both be true if there is nothing corresponding to one or other of 
their constituent terms, in particular if the subject term a is empty. 
On the other hand the I form (Some a are b) and the O form (Some 
a are not b) are positive existentials, and to be true must have their 
constituent terms non-empty. So the subalternation inferences from 
A to I and from E to O are invalid according to Brentano. Unlike 
in the traditional square of opposition, A and E are not contraries, 
because both are true when the subject term is empty, and for the 
same reason I and O are not subcontraries because they can both be 
false together. Simple conversions from Eab to Eba and from Nab 
to Nba hardly warrant the name “inference” according to Brentano 
because the judgments are in each case identical, having the same 
content differently expressed. Similarly contraposition, from “All a 
are b” to “All non-b are non-a” gives just two ways of saying “Nab,” 
and likewise for the O form. (While double negation should be men- 
tioned in that the contraposed A form is mechanically to be rendered 
“N—b——a,” recall that Brentano takes ——a to be identical to a, so 
these are again two ways of saying the same thing.) Conversion ap- 
plies equally to A and O propositions because their constituent terms 
can be switched too. Conversio per accidens fails for the same reason 
as subalternation, so the only interesting immediate inferences left 
from the tradition are those involving the contradictory opposition 
of A and O, and of E and I (LRU, pp. 203-9), which are just special 
cases of the opposition stated in OPP. 


SYLLOGISMS 


Syllogistic inferences are traditionally taken as having three terms, 
one (the middle term) occurring once in each of the two premises, the 
other terms (major and minor) once in the premises and once in the 
conclusion. Of the 128 possible syllogisms recognized as distinct by 
the tradition, 24 are traditionally taken as valid but only 15 are valid 
if we accept with Brentano that subject terms may be empty. Given 
his analysis of the categorical forms, Brentano regards syllogisms 
as being inferences in four terms, one of which is the negation of 
another. The opposed terms need not be the “middle” term (or its 
negation) absent from the conclusion. 

It turns out that there are just two basic valid syllogistic forms for 
Brentano. Using our toggle operator * they can be put as follows: 
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NEG Na *b, Nbc / Nac 
POS Eab, Nbc / Ea *c 


For want of more inspiring names, I call them the negative and 
the positive syllogism respectively, because the first contains only 
negative judgments while the second contains a positive premise and 
conclusion. 

Let’s prove them. Obviously POS rests on the Remainder Principle 
REM and NEG on the Principle of Exhaustion EXH. 


Proof POS (cf. LRU, pp. 212-13) 


I I Eab Assumption 
2 2 Nbc Assumption 
3 2 Nabc 2, STREN 

4 1,2 Eab *c 2,3, REM 

5 1,2 Ea *c 4, WEAK 
Proof NEG (cf. LRU, pp. 215-16] 

I I Na *b Assumption 
2 3 Nbc Assumption 
3 I Na *be 1, STREN 

4 2 Nabc 2, STREN 

5 1/2, Nac 3,4, EXH 


All the fifteen valid syllogisms of traditional syllogistic logic where 
subject terms do not necessarily denote are variants of one of these, 
given by trivial replacements of positive by negative terms or vice 
versa, by switching the order of term conjuncts in a judgment or 
by swapping the order of the premises, none of which moves af- 
fect validity. Brentano shows that POS yields the syllogisms Darii, 
Datisi, Disamis, Dimaris, Baroco, Bocardo, Ferio, Festino, Ferison, 
and Fresison (LRU, pp. 213-15] while NEG gives us Barbara, Celarent, 
Cesare, Camenes, and Camestres (LRU, pp. 215-17). In addition there 
are some variants which result in the same way by substitutions 
and commutation of terms of premises but which are not standard 
syllogisms. 

Those who have battled with gritted teeth through the traditional 
rules, names, reductions, and other minutiae of traditional syllogistic 
logic may by now be thinking “Surely it can’t be this simple? Just 
four rules and some housekeeping?” To which the answer is “Make 
a loud noise, rejoice and sing praise,” because it really is this simple. 
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Well, except for a couple of very minor wrinkles to be discussed in 
the next section. 


EXISTENTIAL IMPORT 


The doctrine that A and E propositions lack existential import in 
the subject, one which Brentano shared with Boole, must have cost 
Brentano much time in discussion with skeptics and conservatives. 
In due course he came up with a sop to or compromise with their 
worries: the theory of double judgment, or, as I should prefer to call 
it, judgment-and-a-half. Brentano accepts the psychological fact that 
someone who judges This a is b does not feel to herself as though she 
is making an existential judgment. So he allows a compound kind of 
judgment which consists in acknowledging or accepting a certain a 
and in addition predicating b of it. The existential judgment There 
is an a or in this case This a exists, which on its own Brentano calls 
a thetic judgment, is supplemented by an act affirming or denying 
a predicate of the thing or things acknowledged. The second part is 
dependent on the first, and the whole compound act is called a double 
or synthetic judgment. For the universal judgments of A and E forms 
we can capture the dependent nature of the second component by 
using anaphoric reference: 


There are a and all of them are b 
There are a and none of them are b 


This has the right sort of feel or ring for what Brentano is trying to 
explain but I for one have no idea how to capture this vernacular 
form preserving the feel or ring in addition to the logical force. 

Whatever the psychological justification of this complication, log- 
ically it is either unnecessary or unhelpful. It is unnecessary for 
dealing with syllogisms requiring existential import, because, as 
Brentano himself sees, the shortfall in existential assumptions for 
syllogisms whose validity requires subalternation or conversio per 
accidens can simply be made up by adding a further existential 
premise (LRU, p. 221), as we shall see from an example below. In 
the case of I and O judgments this is logically unnecessary anyway 
because the acknowledgment of the subject follows from the original 
judgment by weakening. 
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The natural way for us to treat a double judgment of the A or E 
form logically is as a conjunction Ea and Na —b or Ea and Nab respec- 
tively. But Brentano does not have propositional conjunction among 
his resources so does not take this way. It is thus, as Charles Parsons 
points out, hard to see what according to Brentano’s view could count 
as the negation of a double judgment. Taking the analyses as conjunc- 
tions offered above the negation would be a disjunction, but that is 
not a single judgment for Brentano as double judgments are supposed 
to be and as their negations presumably ought to be. 

The form of syllogism with an additional simple existential as- 
sumption is 


EXIM Ea, Nab, N*bc / Ea *c 

Proof EXIM 

I I Ea Assumption 
2 2 Nab Assumption 
3 3 N*bc Assumption 
4 1,2 Ea*b I, 2, REM 

5 3 Na *bc 3, STREN 

6 1,2,3 Ea *b*c 4, 5, REM 

7 1,2,3 Ea *c 6, WEAK 


This form can be tweaked by substitution and commutation to yield 
as valid the four “p” syllogisms Darapti, Felapton, Bramantip, and 
Fesapo, and the five subaltern moods Barbari, Celaront, Cesaro, 
Camestrop, and Camenop, making up the remainder of the twenty- 
four valid Aristotelian syllogisms. 


SINGULAR IDEAS 


A term like “Socrates” and its corresponding idea Socrates is said 
by Hillebrand to have “singular matter” (Die neuen Theorien der 
kategorischen Schliisse, p. 49). In other words, singularity is not a 
question of form. This seems to have been Brentano’s view as well. 
In a dictation made shortly before his death and published in the Psy- 
chology, pp. 311-14, Brentano says: “Thinking is universal, entities 
are individual.” In other words there is nothing in thought which by 
its nature individuates, and entities being individual have no need 
of individuation. Whether Brentano held to such a view throughout 
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is not clear but it is not unlikely on the evidence. The distinction 
between singular and general terms, much made of in post-Fregean 
logic, is relatively marginal for Brentano, as indeed it was for nearly 
all pre-Fregean logicians. 

Nevertheless the question arises whether in the context of 
Brentano’s logical system as outlined above we are able to say or 
define what it is to be singular, or unique. The answer is that we are 
not. This can be shown by a simple mathematical model. Consider 
the half-open real interval J = (o,1], i.e. all real numbers x such that 
o <x <1. Let S be the collection of all sets which consist of unions 
of half-open intervals (x, y] from J, together with the empty set ©. In- 
terpret negation as complementation within J and term-conjunction 
as set-theoretic intersection of elements from S. S is closed under 
conjunctions and negations, that is, the conjunction and negation of 
elements of S are themselves elements of S. The existential judgment 
Ea is interpreted to be true if a is an element of S other than ©, and 
Na is true if a is interpreted as ©. It can be checked that the axioms 
and principle of Brentano’s logic are valid under this interpretation. 

What does it mean, logically, to say that a term is singular, or 
rather, not plural? A term a is plural if it has two or more objects 
denoted by it, and this is true if there is a way we can distinguish 
these, i.e. if for some term b some a is b and some a is not bD: 


Eab & Ea — b. 


If there is no such term, then either there are no a at all, or there is 
only one. In the model given above, every non-empty term is plural 
by this definition. Take any non-empty term a. Then it must be a 
union of intervals of the form (x, y]. Take any such interval and take 
a number z within the interval, i.e. such that x < z < y. The interval 
(o, z| represents a term which overlaps with the interpretation of a 
at least in the interval (x, z], and its complement (z, 1] also over- 
laps the interpretation of a at least in (z, y]. So a conforms to the 
requirement that it be plural. But a was any non-empty term. So all 
terms are plural. But Brentano’s logical principles are valid in finite 
models as well, indeed they are valid in the empty model, which I 
count as a logical virtue because it means logic for Brentano is on- 
tologically neutral, implying nothing about what there is, or indeed 
whether there is anything. Therefore no resources within the system 
of Brentano’s logic can define uniqueness or singularity. 
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To do so, we need to make a large conceptual leap, and quantify 
terms, as indeed we did informally above in saying what we mean 
by plurality. Let us do so and define plurality and uniqueness: 


Def. Plur Plur(a) per. 3b (Eab & Ea —b) 
Def. Un Un(a) per. ~Plur(a) 
so Un(a) <= Vb (Eab — Na —b) 


A term is thus singular iff it is non-empty and non-plural: 
Def. Sing Sing(a) per. Ea & Un(a) 


It is very interesting that such a simple everyday logical notion as 
“there is not more than one” should be beyond the expressive power 
of Brentano’s straightforward system — and by implication traditional 
syllogistic — to define, but should require the relatively modern and 
sophisticated notion of quantification. 


PROPOSITIONAL INFERENCES 


Brentano makes a brief foray into the area of what he traditionally 
calls “hypothetical and disjunctive inference,” which is the tradi- 
tional name for those fragments of propositional inference which 
had come down from the Stoics and Scholastics through Kant to the 
nineteenth century, such inferences as Modus ponens and Modus 
tollens, which two Brentano gives in the respective forms (LRU, 


p. 223) 


MPP If A is then B is, A is / Bis 
MTT If A is then B is, B is not / A is not 


It is clear that Brentano did not have a large interest in proposi- 
tional inference, but his idea can surprisingly be made to work. By in- 
dulging the benign fiction that judgments or sentences can be treated 
as designating special objects such as states of affairs, one can in 
fact develop within Brentano’s general framework a simulacrum of 
propositional logic, simulating propositional conjunction and nega- 
tion by term conjunction and negation respectively and turning the 
whole into sentences using E and N.’ This is a whimsical exer- 
cise in anachronism, but it would doubtless have raised a smile on 
Brentano’s lips. 
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PUTTING BRENTANO’S IDEAS TO WORK 


In my view the combination of existential form, term conjunction 
and term negation that Brentano uses to capture syllogistic is by no 
means outdated or odd. It is true that Brentano does not venture far 
from his traditional basis: his is essentially a reform from within, 
not a revolution. The major developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, namely logical treatments of relations and quantification bind- 
ing variables, remain beyond him. Nevertheless within its limited 
compass Brentano’s views, simply because they so radically simplify 
syllogistic, are not only elegant but can form the basis of a sim- 
ple modern term logic with pedagogical virtues. Without going into 
details,* with inessential additions and tidyings up, Brentano’s ideas 
can form the basis of a natural deduction proof theory, the flavor of 
which is given by the short deductions above, and a semantic tree 
or tableau system can also be easily developed? and be shown equiv- 
alent to the natural deduction system. I have used such a system 
in intermediate logic teaching for several years, and students read- 
ily understand it. It is intermediate in complexity between proposi- 
tional calculus and predicate calculus and is useful for introducing 
metalogical concepts. A very obvious set-theoretic semantics can 
be provided. Alternatively, the ideas may be developed axiomati- 
cally, piggybacking on a system of propositional logic in the way 
Lukasiewicz did for Aristotelian syllogistic. Obviously only one of 
“E” and “N” need then be taken as primitive, and oddly it seems 
more straightforward to take “N.” The resulting system, however 
formulated, can be given an easy completeness proof and it is de- 
cidable by Venn diagrams. I typically introduce a standard universal 
term “V,” read “thing,” anda standard empty term “A,” read as “non- 
thing” or (with caution) “nothing,” and I like to call the associated 
axiom “NA” “Heidegger’s Law.” 

If we introduce term quantification, as we did in the previous 
system, then the resulting section is equivalent to a kind of logic 
developed in the 1920s by Stanistaw Lesniewski and called by him 
“elementary ontology.” It is a natural Boolean algebra which is as 
strong a pure term logic as one can attain without introducing re- 
lations, and is equivalent to monadic second-order predicate logic, 
which is complete and decidable. So although Brentano knew noth- 
ing of modern logical developments, it says something for his logical 
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instinct and intelligence that his ideas can be slotted smoothly into 
a throroughly modern and rigorous context. 


BRENTANO’S INFLUENCE 


Brentano railed against those “mathematical” logicians like Boole 
and Jevons who proposed to express all categorical propositions as 
equations. Ironically, psychology aside, Brentano could have done 
the same. Define term equivalence with Aristotle as mutual con- 
tainment: 


Def. = ad=b<pe. Na —b & Nb —a 
A term is empty if it is equivalent to its own contradiction 
Na<~a=a-a 


and we can define all the categorical forms using equivalence, con- 
junction, and negation, for example the A form All a are b asa = 
ab. Of logicians contemporary with Brentano however, one in par- 
ticular was close to him in his construal of categoricals using as- 
sertions and denials of existence, namely Lewis Carroll.t° Carroll 
would say “a is an entity” for “There are a” and “a is a nullity” 
for “There are no a,” and his methods of diagrams and elimination 
and trees employ precisely this understanding. Carroll differs from 
Brentano only in inconveniently retaining the existential import of 
AandE forms. Carroll’s wonderfully ingenious and humorous sorites 
(or “soriteses,” as he calls them) are all solvable, albeit with some 
labor, by Brentanian methods. 

Although as far as I know neither Brentano nor Carroll influenced 
the other, many other logicians and logically minded philosophers 
were influenced, directly or indirectly, by Brentano.t' Meinong and 
Husserl both studied with Brentano in Vienna and took seriously his 
view that logic as the tradition taught it was obsolete. Twardowski, 
Brentano’s last important Viennese student, taught a course on the 
reforms of logic at Lwow, and his lectures, while rudimentary by 
later standards, were attended by or at least known to later stars of 
the Lwo6w—Warsaw School such as Lukasiewicz and Lesniewski. The 
former’s resurrection of Aristotelian syllogistic, started in the 1920s 
and brought to fruition in the 1950s, owes much to Brentano’s exam- 
ple in showing that modernized methods can be brought to bear on 
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traditional forms of inference without compromising logical rigor. A 
logician much influenced by Lukasiewicz and like him knowledge- 
able about the interesting and sometimes obscure corners of its his- 
tory was Arthur Prior: Prior’s writings first taught me that Brentano 
had interesting things to say in logic. Lesniewski’s ontology, as we 
have seen, is an extension of Brentano’s ideas expressed with total 
rigor, and Lesniewski was aware that his system, especially in its 
allowance that terms may be empty or plural as well as singular, is 
closer in some ways to traditional logic than to the predicate cal- 
culi of Frege, Russell, and Hilbert. Finally, Brentano’s concerns with 
such philosophical issues in logic as the form of judgment, the notion 
of truth, existential propositions (positive and negative), influenced 
Husserl, Meinong, and Twardowski and through them their pupils 
and grandpupils down to and including Tarski.’? Brentano may not 
have been a great logician like Peirce, Frege, or Russell, but he was 
an astute philosopher with a thorough knowledge of the history of 
philosophy, and that makes his modest reforms both interesting for 
their time and of restrained but useful elegance. 


NOTES 


1. I happen to think it is, but to support that minority view would take 
a long argument. Like Brentano I also think the ideas and judgments 
in question are dated individuals (mental tokens), not abstract types or 
meanings. 

2. The numbers refer to a catalogue of Brentano’s manuscripts compiled in 
1951 by Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand; the starred number is an amend- 
ment due to Thomas Binder in 1990. 

3. We have to specify the language because a subject term does not have 
to occur first. Indeed Aristotle, the inventor of logic, in his logical trea- 
tises usually rendered the first judgment as if in English we were to say 
“Human belongs to all Greeks,” with predicate before subject. This 
would have sounded as odd to Greeks as the English does to us: he did 
it for technical reasons. 

. Brentano considers so-called subjectless sentences in his 1883. 

5. A.N. Prior, Formal Logic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1962), p. 166; The Doctrine of Propositions and Terms (London: Duck- 
worth, 1976), p. 112. 

6. Ishow in greater detail how to do this in P. Simons, “Brentano’s Reform 
of Logic,” Topoi, 6, 1987, pp. 25-38. 
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For details see ibid. pp. 32-4. 

See ibid. p. 30. 

For a version for a limited language see P. Simons, “Tree Proofs for 
Syllogistic,” Studia Logica, 48, 1989, pp. 539-54. 

The definitive text is L. Carroll, Symbolic Logic (New York: Potter, 
1977). 

See P. Simons, “Logic in the Brentano School,” in eds. L. Albertazzi, 
M. Libardi, and R. Poli, School of Franz Brentano (Dordrecht, Boston, 
London: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1996). 

See P. Simons and J. Wolenski, “De Veritate: Austro-Polish Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Truth from Brentano to Tarsk,” in, 
ed., K. Szaniawski, The Vienna Circle and the Lvov-Warsaw School 
(Dordrecht, Boston, London: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1989), 
pp. 391-442. 
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4 Brentano on the mind 


INTRODUCTION 


Brentano’s writings on the philosophy of mind or descriptive psychol- 
ogy have a number of distinctive features, all of which are connected 
with his understanding of what a part of theoretical philosophy is and 
ought to be, with his understanding of the relation between the phi- 
losophy of mind and experimental psychology, and with the success 
and thoroughness of his contribution to philosophy. First, his philos- 
ophy of mind always makes use of a carefully worked out ontological 
framework, indeed of at least two such frameworks. Secondly, he in- 
variably argues at some length, sometimes at very great length, for his 
views. Thirdly, he often takes great pains to relate his views to those 
of the philosophical tradition, sometimes in order to argue against 
these views, sometimes in order to make clear just where he is build- 
ing on the tradition and just where he is departing from it. Finally, 
Brentano attaches great importance to the fact that the answers to 
even apparently unimportant or minute questions of descriptive psy- 
chology often turn out to be heavy with consequences for all parts of 
metaphysics and epistemology (cf. USP, p. 79, MWO, p. 39). Failure 
to notice subtle distinctions in descriptive psychology is often the 
first step in the construction of metaphysical edifices which turn 
although nothing turns with them. This conviction, like the role of 
ontological frameworks in his work, reflects the fact that Brentano 
was primarily a metaphysician and only secondarily a philosopher 
of mind. 

Brentano’s conception of the philosophy of mind owes much to 
his views about the development of experimental psychology in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. Psychology, he repeats, like 
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many of his contemporaries, is in an immature state, it is a young 
science. Unlike his contemporaries, he thinks that conceptual con- 
fusions and experiments coexist uneasily within psychology. One 
reason for the immaturity of psychology is the fact that psychol- 
ogy must wait on advances in physiology. But it is the “science of 
the future.” Although the practical activity of rooting out concep- 
tual confusions is an important philosophical task, Brentano thought 
that it was best carried out by developing a theoretical, descriptive 
psychology which would underpin explanatory psychology, which 
Brentano calls “genetic psychology.” The latter depends on physiol- 
ogy and physics, whereas descriptive psychology is “relatively free” 
of this dependence.' To say that descriptive psychology is, like ex- 
planatory psychology, a theoretical discipline is to say that it consists 
of a system of interconnected truths. It is not a practical discipline, 
a collection of truths the unity of which derives from some practi- 
cal goal external to them — for example that of rooting out concep- 
tual confusions. It is essential, Brentano argued, for descriptive psy- 
chology and other branches of philosophy to maintain contact with 
the natural sciences. Thus descriptive psychology does not exclude 
experiments.” Indeed Brentano devised experiments for scientists to 
carry out (for the great Prague psychologist Ewald Hering). 

What Brentano calls “explanatory” and “genetic” psychology cor- 
responds to what is today called empirical psychology and cognitive 
science; it seeks to establish empirical laws which report relations 
of succession between phenomena. What he called descriptive psy- 
chology corresponds to what is now called philosophy of mind or 
philosophical psychology. (Confusingly enough, Brentano says his 
descriptive psychology is “empirical” since, as we shall see, he thinks 
it is based on perception, inner perception [PES-E, p. 34, PES-G, I, 
p. 48].) Descriptive psychology consists in large measure of concep- 
tual truths about and analyses of psychological phenomena in which 
classifications, the identification of the fundamental types of psy- 
chological phenomena, and claims about relations of necessary co- 
existence are prominent. Descriptive and explanatory questions are 
clearly distinguished by Brentano in 1874,3 the labels “descriptive 
psychology” and “explanatory psychology” followed later. 

Descriptive psychology is not only distinct from explanatory psy- 
chology it is also prior to it. For theories about the causes and effects 
of, say, visual perception presuppose some account of the nature of 
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visual perception. Failure to distinguish between descriptive and ge- 
netic psychology leads philosophers and psychologists to substitute 
for analyses of psychological phenomena genetic and often causal 
claims. Thus philosophical accounts of phantasy invariably empha- 
size that it is an act which originates in perception (GA, pp. 58, 68). 
The senses are distinguished from one another by reference to the 
antecedents of sensory appearances or to bodily organs (GA, pp. 199- 
201). True or false, such genetic claims make no contribution to an 
analysis of the mind, to an account of the “inner kinship and differ- 
ence” (GA, p. 201) between mental phenomena. Description of psy- 
chological phenomena yields exact and exceptionless laws, unlike 
the explanations of genetic psychology which “specify the condi- 
tions under which the individual phenomena are bound up causally” 
(DP-G, p. 1]. Although the laws of descriptive psychology “may ex- 
hibit a gap here and there, as is indeed also the case in mathematics” 
“they allow and require a precise formulation” (DP-G, p. 4). One 
putative example of such a law is that the appearance of violet is 
identical with that of red-blue. Causal laws — Brentano’s example is 
the claim that the stimulus of a point on the retina by a light-ray 
with vibrations of a particular frequency produces the appearance of 
something blue — are subject to exceptions, such as color blindness, 
the severing of a nerve or hallucinations (DP-G, p. 5). 

The first of the two main ontological frameworks employed by 
Brentano is traditional in its commitments: mental phenomena and 
acts belong to the category of individual accidents, non-repeatable 
particulars which are not substances (what are today sometimes 
called “particularized properties” or “tropes”}, their bearers to the 
category of substances. Brentano frequently refers to psychological 
phenomena in German by using nominalized infinitives which are 
best put into English with the help of gerunds. Thus Brentano in 
English talks of presentings and judgings, loving, and hating — the 
three fundamental types of psychological accidents. If the effect is 
that produced by a a list of the novels of Henry Green — the author of 
Loving, Living, and Doting — it has at least the advantage of clarity 
and eliminates the act-object ambiguities to which such expressions 
as “judgment” and “presentation” give rise. 

This first framework is less traditional in its account of the way 
psychological accidents hang together — via relations of dependence 
and containment between accidents. Brentano’s second framework 
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mirrors his conviction from around 1905 that the traditional cate- 
gory of individual accidents is empty. Rather, argues Brentano, we 
are ontologically committed to substances and only to these, how- 
ever richly they are qualified. In the language of the first framework, 
every affective accident, every liking, loving, or pleasure depends on 
some presenting or idea. In the revised version, every liker, lover, or 
pleasure-feeler depends on and includes some presenter or ideator. 
Since accounts of Brentano’s ontological frameworks are available in 
this volume and elsewhere, I shall say no more about them and sim- 
ply employ the first framework, the one which is closer to ordinary 
language.4 

I shall also, for the sake of brevity, put on one side the numerous 
arguments Brentano gives for his views, except occasionally when an 
argument helps to understand the content of these views, although 
these arguments account for an important part of the interest of 
Brentano’s philosophy of mind. Finally, I ignore Brentano’s numer- 
ous and remarkable discussions of the history of the philosophy of 
mind.’ What remains? The meat. But even here a choice has to be 
made. I omit most of the details of Brentano’s account of the differ- 
ent objects of the mind, except where features of these objects are 
used to describe mental phenomena. I omit his accounts of the ways 
the mind relates to its objects — his theories of “intentionality” — 
and his analyses of judgings.° After a survey of the main claims and 
distinctions made by Brentano in his account of the mind, I consider 
in some detail what he says about what he takes to be the ground- 
floor and the top floor of the mind — time-consciousness and the 
emotions. I then set out his accounts of the self. In view of the dif- 
ficulties involved in navigating amongst Brentano’s texts, changing 
views, and opinionated editors, I indicate the main developments of 
Brentano’s views about the mind. In spite of the fact that, in 1889, he 
seems to have thought that descriptive psychology was almost com- 
plete (KRW, p. ix, USE, p. 3), these developments ended only with 
his death. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA AND INNER PERCEIVING 
PERSPICUOUSLY REPRESENTED 


Presentings, judgings, lovings, and hatings are “psychological” or 
“mental phenomena”. Brentano sometimes calls these phenomena 
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“acts” (PES-E, p. 79, PES-G, I, p. 111) and “activities” although every 
mental phenomenon has a cause and so belongs to the category of 
undergoings (passio, Leiden).’ 

What are psychological phenomena? They are, first, phenomena 
we are aware of in inner perception. Secondly, they are phenomena 
which have, relate to, or refer to (sich beziehen auf) objects.* Phys- 
ical phenomena, a category which Brentano takes to comprehend 
colors, sounds, and their ilk rather than explosions, do not have 
objects. And thirdly, psychological phenomena are either present- 
ings or based on presentings (PES-E, p. 80, PES-G, I, p. 112). Finally, 
Brentano distinguishes between psychological phenomena and their 
structures, on the one hand, and psychological dispositions, for ex- 
ample irritability, on the other hand. Such dispositions are bound 
up with laws, in particular the laws of genetic psychology, and it is 
important not to lose sight of the relevant laws in talking of dispo- 
sitions, something it is all too easy to do if one mistakenly takes 
dispositions to be real entities (GA, pp. 54-6). 

What is the extension of the concept psychological phenomenon? 
Brentano’s answer appeals initially to the different ways in which 
psychological phenomena relate intentionally to their objects and 
asserts that there are three fundamental classes: presentings, judg- 
ings, and affective-cum-volitive phenomena. Judgings come in two 
basic kinds - acceptings and rejectings. To judge that Jules is jubi- 
lant is for a presenting of jubilant Jules to be qualified by an ac- 
cepting. To judge that Jules is not jubilant is for a presenting of the 
same type to be qualified by a rejecting. Later, Brentano added to 
the distinction between accepting and rejecting a further distinction 
between attributing (Zuerkennen) and denying (Absprechen) some- 
thing of something. Judging, then, is not a propositional attitude. 
Throughout all the developments of his analysis of judging he al- 
most always retains the claim that the presentations which provide 
judgings with their “matter” do not contain negation.® Like judg- 
ings, affective relations (Gemtitsbeziehungen) come in polarly op- 
posed kinds — loving and hating. But within the class of presentings 
no such polarly opposed kinds are to be found. 

He seems to have held this view in 1869/70 and, in spite of occa- 
sional waverings, held on to it until the end.t° However, as we shall 
see (in the next section), he changed his mind about what it means 
to say that his tripartite classification is “fundamental.” 
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Brentano’s third claim about the nature of psychological phenom- 
ena — each such phenomenon is a presenting or is based on a present- 
ing — is a consequence of the thesis that there are just three basic 
types of mental phenomena and his main claim about the relations 
between these — every affective phenomenon and every judging de- 
pends on some presenting. 

Brentano’s first claim about the nature of mental phenomena was 
that we are aware of them in inner perception. What, then, is inner 
perception? And are inner perceivings not themselves mental phe- 
nomena? 

We perceive both physical phenomena and the psychological phe- 
nomena “in” us. In neither case do we only enjoy presentings. In 
each type of perceiving, outer and inner, we judge. But the two types 
of perceiving differ so much in cognitive dignity that Brentano often 
prefers to reserve the term “perception” (Wahrnehmung) for inner 
perception. 

Inner perception is the first source of knowledge for the psychol- 
ogist (PES-E, p. 34, PES-G, I, p. 48). It is a piece of knowledge, an 
immediate unmotivated apprehension (Erkenntnis) that some pre- 
sented, for example intuited, real and individual entity exists. To 
perceive is therefore to judge and the judgment is positive and im- 
mediately self-evident. Thus only inner perception, for example my 
inner perceiving of my judging or willing, merits the name, neither 
“so called external perception nor memory grasp their object with 
immediate self-evidence.” Inner perception is characterized by “that 
immediate, incorrigible self-evidence which it alone posesses of all 
types of knowledge of objects of experience” (PES-E, p. 91, PES-G, I, 
p. 128). External perception does not give us the right to assume that 
physical phenomena exist.t* On the other hand, external perception 
does not tell us that colors cannot exist without being presented 
(PES-E, p. 93, PES-G, I, p. 130). 

Similarly, in inner perception, mental phenomena are perceived as 
having certain properties. But Brentano does not think that if inner 
perception does not reveal something to have a certain property, then 
it follows that it does not have this property. Inner perception only 
“says that what it shows to us is really present, it does not say that 
there are no features it hides” (EG §436, DG, p. 416). Thus, although 
inner perception does not reveal psychological phenomena to be 
spatial, we cannot conclude from this that they are not spatial.” 
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Is inner perception itself not a psychological phenomenon? Is in- 
ner perception, for example, of hearing a tone not just as much a psy- 
chological phenomenon as the hearing? In 1874 Brentano combines 
an affirmative answer to this question and his claim that every psy- 
chic phenomenon is given in inner perception in the following way: 


The presentation of the sound and the presentation of the presentation of 
the sound form a single mental phenomenon, it is only by considering it in 
its relation to two different objects, one of which is a physical phenomenon 
and the other a mental phenomenon, that we divide it conceptually into 
two presentations. In the same mental phenomenon in which the sound is 
present to our minds we simultanously apprehend the mental phenomenon 
itself. (PES-E, p. 127, PES-G, I, p. 179) 


When I hear a sound the sound is the “primary” object of the hearing 
and the hearing is its own “secondary” object: 


Apart from the fact that it presents the physical phenomenon of sound, the 
mental act of hearing becomes at the same time its own object and content, 
taken as a whole. (PES-E, p. 129, PES-G, I, p. 182) 


Since inner perceiving is a judging, there are no judgment-free mental 
phenomena.*3 

Brentano endorsed the main features of this account of inner per- 
ceiving early and late (SNC, p. 7, PES-G, III, p. 8) but changed his 
mind on two points. 

In 1874 he thought not only that whenever a psychological pheno- 
menon occurs a judging and so a presenting occurs, but also that an 
emotion must occur. He makes this claim in a passage which force- 
fully states what he took to be the true multiplicity of any mental 
episode: 


Every mental act is conscious, it includes within it a consciousness of itself. 
Therefore, every mental act, no matter how simple, has a double object, a 
primary and a secondary object. The simplest act, for example the act of 
hearing, has as its primary object, the sound, and for its secondary object, 
itself, the mental phenomenon in which the sound is heard. Consciousness 
of this secondary object is three-fold: it involves a presentation of it, a cog- 
nition of it and a feeling towards it. Consequently, every mental act, even 
the simplest, has four different aspects under which it may be considered. It 
may be considered as a presentation of its primary object, as when the act 
in which we perceive a sound is considered as an act of hearing; however, 
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it may also be considered as a presentation of itself, as a cognition of itself, 
and as a feeling towards itself. In addition, in these four respects combined, 
it is the object of its self-presentation, of its self-cognition, and (so to speak) 
of its self-feeling. Thus, without any further complication and multiplying 
of entities, not only is the self-presentation presented, the self-cognition is 
known as well as presented, and the self-feeling is felt as well as known and 
presented.'4 


Brentano subsequently abandoned the claim that every mental 
episode involves an affective element.’ 

Brentano’s second modification of the above account of inner per- 
ceiving distinguishes between inner perceiving in a narrow sense, as 
above, and in a wide sense. Any account of self-evident inner percep- 
tion has to deal with the objection that the inner perceptions of even 
the most fervent fans thereof are not concordant. Brentano thought 
that such disagreements stem not from inner perception as presented 
so far but from what he called “inner perception in the wider sense.” 
Inner perception in the narrow sense is essentially confused although 
self-evident. To perceive is not to notice or distinguish or compare, 
it is not to apperceive. Confusion is dissipated by apperception, or 
noticing.’® To notice is to judge, it is therefore not to be confused 
with being struck by something, which is an affective state, or with 
something’s being conspicuous. Something can be noticed without 
being conspicuous. But nothing strikes us without being noticed. 
Being struck by something is not to be confused with attending or 
paying heed, which is a desire. Attending or paying heed differs from 
keeping or bearing in mind. Noticing admits of no degrees, unlike be- 
ing struck by something and keeping or bearing something in mind 
(DP-E, pp. 37ff., DP-G, pp. 35ff.). 

Brentano’s account of apperception or noticing not only allows 
him to complement his account of inner perception in the narrow 
sense but also to give a subtle account of what is perceived and no- 
ticed or not noticed in sensory perception, in particular in the case 
of optical illusions (USP, passim). It is also very useful in his cam- 
paign to show that mental phenomena — but not the psychological 
dispositions mentioned above — are always conscious. Some of the 
phenomena which are said to be unconscious are merely unnoticed 
but conscious (PES-E, pp. 1o2ff., PES-G, I, pp. 143ff.). 

Inner perception is not inner observation, for the latter modifies 
where it does not destroy its object, says Brentano in 1874. He seems 
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never to have changed his mind on this point.'” Is inner perceiv- 
ing in the wide sense a type of inner observation? Does it modify, 
not the existence of its object, which is guaranteed by the inner per- 
ceiving in the narrow sense on which apperception builds, but the 
features of its object? It is not clear what Brentano’s answers to these 
questions are. 


Six distinctions 


Inner perception in the narrow sense, we saw, yields self-evidence 
and is a piece of unmotivated knowledge. The distinctions self- 
evident vs. blind, motivated vs. unmotivated, like the distinctions 
sensory vs. noetic, assertoric vs. apodictic, direct vs. oblique, and 
the already mentioned distinction between primary and secondary 
objects, make up a family of six distinctions. Together with his onto- 
logical frameworks they allow Brentano to provide various perspic- 
uous representations of the mind. 

An apodictic judging is always a denying of something as impos- 
sible. An assertoric judging is an accepting or denying without any 
such modal moment. It is either a mere opinion (presumption) or as- 
sured (LRU, p. 112). The feature of self-evidence is simple and so can 
only be introduced by means of examples and by contrasting self- 
evidence with the vastly more frequent phenomenon of the blind, 
instinctive tendency to believe something which is typical of exter- 
nal perception and memory; the latter but not the former exhibits 
differences of degrees (SNC, pp. 4ff., 15, PES-G, III, pp. 3ff., 19-20). 
Both self-evident judgings and assured judgings are often called cer- 
tain, but the two certainties are very different (LRU, p. 112). 

A judging is motivated if and only if it is immediately caused by 
another psychological phenomenon and this relation of causation is 
perceived by the judger (LRU, p. 112). Inner perceiving is unmoti- 
vated but self-evident. Motivation and self-evidence come together 
in all those judgings which yield a priori knowledge. In such cases 
consideration of, for example, certain concepts causes a self-evident 
judging.'® 

Analogues of these distinctions, Brentano thinks, are exhibited 
in the sphere of loving and hating. There are blind, instinctive pro- 
attitudes but also a hating which is characterized as correct (affective 
self-evidence). A preference for cognition over error which is not only 
characterized as correct but as necessarily correct is an example of 
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affective, apodictic self-evidence. Similarly, there is motivated and 
unmotivated hating, as when something is hated for the sake of 
something else or for its own sake (SNC, pp. 42-3, PES-G, II, p. 55). 
It is the contrasts between blind and self-evident judgings and be- 
tween blind and correct affective attitudes which provide Brentano 
with the beginnings of an account of the dynamics of the mind which 
involves more than merely causal claims. For, he thinks, many of our 
changes of mind are rooted in our coming to notice such contrasts 
(FCE, p. 131, GAE, pp. 145-6). 

Brentano’s distinction between psychological phenomena which 
are sensory and those which are intellectual or noetic (SNC, pp. 5 6ff., 
PES-G, III, p. 77ff.) is skew to his three-way division between types 
of mental phenomena. In external perceiving one sees, hears, or oth- 
erwise senses a sensory object — something which is colored, a tone, 
or something warm (PES-E, p. 9, PES-G, I, p. 13). Brentano follows 
the tradition which says that inner perceivings of such sensings are 
themselves sensory. Similarly, if such a sensing is the primary object 
of memory, the latter too is a sensory act. Sensory objects, then, may 
be either physical or psychological. Presentings are either sensory 
(intuitions) or conceptual.'? Brentano mentions that the secondary 
object of a sensory presenting is called sensory, that of a conceptual 
presenting noetic (PES-G, III, p. 58). As we shall see, some but not 
all emotional episodes are sensory. 

Similarly, some judgings, both acceptings and denyings (SNC, 
pp. 57ff., PES, Ill, pp. 79ff.), are sensory. For all intuitive presentings 
involve blind judging. Brentano sometimes speaks of blind judgings 
or certainties as judgings which are the result of a blind instinct. But, 
as Kraus (PES-G, III, p. 140 n. 21) points out, this is a merely genetic 
characterization of such judgings. It is therefore preferable to say, 
with Marty, that 


every sensing is originally and indissolubly connected with the acceptance 
of what is sensed . . . [T]he child takes to be true whatever appears to him, 
instinctively and as a result of innate necessity. Closer considerations show 
that this instinctive belief is simply inseparable from sensation. This... 
sensory belief, on which . . . immediate belief in the external world rests, is 
so to speak suspended by the higher cognitive activities but is ineradicable. 
It is not a superposed act for one-sided separability belongs to the concept 
of superposition. Rather, sensing is an act which contains two mutually 
inseparable parts, the intuition of the physical phenomenon and assertoric 
accepting thereof.”° 
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But if Marty is right, a cardinal principle of Brentano’s descriptive 
psychology, that every presenting of an object is independent of ev- 
ery judging of the same object, is wrong. Non-intuitive, conceptual 
presentings of an object, it is true, are independent of judgings of the 
same object. But a sensory presenting of an object is not independent 
of a judging of the same object. 

To imagine is to enjoy presentings which are not the bases of judg- 
ings. What is the difference between seeing a man and imagining a 
man? Sensations and phantasy presentations differ, Brentano thinks, 
in that they have different objects, although their objects may seem 
to be the same. Most phantasy presentations are not intuitive but 
conceptual presentings with an intuitive kernel (GA, pp. 82, 83). In 
speaking of conceptual presentings, whether or not these are parts of 
judgings, Brentano often speaks of presentations of noetic objects, of 
concepts (PES-G, III, p. 59). But this is misleading since he does not 
actually think that there are concepts. It would be better to say that 
when we have conceptual presentations we think or operate with 
concepts. 

Within and at the level of presentational activity we find the op- 
eration of identification — “we are able to connect the most dis- 
parate objects by way of identifications” without the intervention 
of any judging. Judging intervenes, however, when we compare and 
distinguish (PES-E, pp. 282-3, PES-G, II, pp. 146-7). In this context 
Brentano distinguishes between the object of a presenting and the 
way it is presented, its content (LRU, p. 47, ANR, p. 218) But this 
distinction is not prominent in his thought. 

Presentings are either direct or indirect, in modo recto or in modo 
obliquo and thus there are different modes of presentation. Indi- 
rect presentings depend unilaterally on direct presentings, they occur 
whenever what is presented is presented as related to the object of 
a direct presenting. Thus one may directly present flowers and indi- 
rectly present a flower-lover who wants these flowers. To the differ- 
ent types of relations (relations of magnitude, causal relations, the 
relation between a boundary and what it bounds) and relation-like 
phenomena (the different intentional “relations”) there correspond 
different types of indirect presentings.”* 

One basic type of sensory presenting is, as we have seen, sens- 
ing. How many senses and types of sensing are there? Although his 
contemporaries were already in the habit of multiplying the senses, 
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Brentano came to think that there are exactly three senses. The de- 
scriptive psychologist should individuate senses by reference to their 
objects, the sensory qualities. (If the objects of sensing do not belong 
to the antecedents of sensing, then this way of proceeding is open to 
the descriptive psychologist.) To all such qualities we apply the dis- 
tinction between light and dark. Where the opposition applies in the 
same way we have one sense. There are three analogous applications 
of the opposition and within each family all the applications are uni- 
vocal. In addition to the sense for colours and the sense for tones 
there is one other unified sense which comprehends all the so-called 
lower senses: the senses of touch, taste, temperature and smell.?” 


Mind, language, and society 


Descriptive psychology is the foundation of genetic psychology on 
which depend not only logic, ethics, and aesthetics but also eco- 
nomics, politics, and sociology (DP-E, p. 78, DP-G, p. 76). How do 
we get from the mind to social, linguistic, and cultural facts? How 
does the mental activity studied by descriptive and genetic psychol- 
ogy produce complex social, legal, cultural, and linguistic structures? 
Brentano’s answer resembles that given by Adam Ferguson and other 
Scottish philosophers.?3 He compares the emergence of the Roman 
legal system to that of a natural language; a “sort of natural selec- 
tion” leads from 


weak, almost structureless beginnings to the highest types of formation. The 
law of habit stands in for Darwin’s law of inheritance and, since it involves 
not merely a tendency to preserve and multiply what is similar but also a 
tendency to produce what is analogous, does so with considerably greater 
perfection. (ZF, p. 58) 


The expression “natural selection” should not make us overlook the 
fact that in the emergence of language or of a legal system choices 
are always being made. Should we therefore suppose that some mind 
oversees the emergence of language, law, or states? Or is it enough 
to assume that “the felt damage connected with every unsuitable 
disposition functioned as a powerful regulator?” (ZF, p. 58): 


[W]e must imagine the process leading up to the coming into being of the 
state as very gradual. To be sure, each step towards it requires mental activ- 
ity, but none of the innumerable participants had a picture of the eventual 
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result ... Perhaps an analogy will clarify the process: the analogy with the 
gradual evolution of speech . . . Speech evolved gradually, and innumerable 
people contributed to its construction, yet here again they did not do it as 
builders work on a building for which there has all along been a plan. No 
one had the final product in mind. Each person involved was thinking only 
of the next step; viz. how he and another man could attain understanding in 
a concrete case. (FCE, p. 366, GAE, pp. 399-400) 


TIME-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Brentano’s thoughts about time-consciousness in presentations of 
physical phenomena went through at least four stages.?4 The first ac- 
count was developed in lectures at Wiirzburg between 1868 and 1870. 
“A person who affirms something as past or future,” runs Marty’s 
summary of Brentano’s lectures, “affirms the same matter but the 
type of affirmation is in each case different.” But Brentano’s assump- 
tion that present, past, and future are three discrete types of judgment 
had as a consequence, he thought, that time cannot be a continuum. 
His second account of time-consciousness, developed between 1870 
and 1894, therefore locates time-consciousness within the matter of 
presentations.?> Marty summarizes the view as follows: 


If you have a presentation of this pencil that Iam now moving around in a 
circle, you do not merely have a presentation of it as at a point (for then you 
would have a presentation of it at rest), rather you have a presentation of it 
as being situated at different points on its path, but not as simultaneously 
so situated (for then your presentation would be of a body as long as the 
stretch through which the pencil moves) but rather you have a presentation 
of it as having been at various points on the stretch longer and longer ago. 
And, to be sure, that the body was there longer and longer ago is something 
that is, in a peculiar way, intuitively present to you. This intuition is a 
thing pertaining to a peculiar activity of the imagination (Phantasie), but 
not an activity of the imagination in the usual sense of the word, for the 
latter is not really original, but is productive only through experiences and 
acquired dispositions; in the presentation of the past, on the other hand, 
we have something that is absolutely new, for which there is no analogue 
whatsoever in experience . . . Brentano therefore called this activity of the 
imagination original association in contrast to acquired association.® 


This innate original association Brentano calls “proteraesthe- 
sis.” Now Marty’s account of Brentano’s analysis is only a first 
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approximation. Brentano does not think that a moving pencil can 
be the object of a sensory presentation for it is not a physical phe- 
nomenon (which, for Brentano, as we have noted, are colours, sounds, 
and their ilk). Furthermore, Marty’s account here leaves open the 
question what the object of a presentation of that object as past might 
be. Brentano seems to have thought at this stage that the attribute 
of being past is an absolute attribute of a physical phenomenon. It 
is a temporal determination of, for example, a tone (PES-E, p. 135, 
PES-G, p. 190]. Since intuitive presentations are always of what has 
or belongs to the same temporal types and since the real temporal 
types change continuously, what it is for a physical phenomenon to 
be present and what it is for an event which lies behind the veil of 
appearances to be present must be two very different things. For the 
scientific hypothesis of the real world which is to explain the suc- 
cession of physical phenomena is the hypothesis of a world which 
develops in a direction Brentano calls time-like (zeitdhnlich).?’ 

Around 1894 Brentano locates time-consciousness once again 
in modes of judging but allows the temporal modi to form a 
continuum.” In r905 and 1911 Brentano formulates his fourth ac- 
count of time-consciousness. He locates it once again in presenta- 
tions but not, as before, in their objects. Rather, he now thinks, ev- 
ery presentation has a temporal mode and such modes are always 
modes of presentation.?? One reason Brentano gives for rejecting the 
view that the primary objects of presentations have temporal deter- 
minations is that it is as big a mistake to think that past and present 
are differences of objects as it is to think that existence and non- 
existence are real attributes. He formulates his fourth account of 
time-consciousness as follows: 


If we hear a series of sounds .. . the same sound . . . appears to us first as 
present, then more and more as past, while new things appear as present 
whose presentation then undergoes the same modal alteration. (PES-E, 
p. 279, PES-G, II, p. 143) 


The predicate “— appears as present” is too close for comfort to the 
locution used by Marty to describe time-consciousness as bearing 
on the objects of presentation (“an object is presented as past”). 
Brentano’s new analysis is perhaps best formulated by saying that 
the objects of presentations are presented-past, presented-present or 
presented-future.?° 
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One consequence of the fourth view, which Brentano embraces, 
is that our only awareness of differences in temporal modes of pre- 
sentation is in inner perceiving.3* 

What is the structure of these presentings in which objects are 
presented-past and presented-present? Toward the end of his life 
Brentano claimed that this structure is a special case of the type 
of structure, introduced above, which is peculiar to those complex 
presentings in which indirect presentings depend on direct present- 
ings. “Every temporal past-mode or future-mode belongs . . . to the 
oblique modes.”3” A presenting in a future mode or a presenting in 
a past mode depends on a direct presenting in a present mode: 


If we say of something that it was a year ago, then we do not in the proper 
sense accept the event, we accept rather presently existing things as existing 
one year later than it, and then we may also say that we acknowledge the 
event as having been a year ago. When something is presented as past or 
as future it is therefore a matter of its being presented not in modo recto 
but in modo obliquo. And everything that holds in general of something 
presented in modo obliquo holds therefore of it, too. (STC, pp. 131-2, RZK, 


p. 156) 


The admission of different indirect modes of presentations and 
thus of complex modes of indirect-cum-direct presentation and, in 
particular, the introduction of indirect temporal modes of presenta- 
tion mean that there are more ways of being psychically related than 
the three originally envisaged by Brentano. Indeed the “continuous 
manifold” of temporal modes of presenting infects and so multiplies 
the modes of judging and of the movements of the heart built on these 
presentings (PES-E, p. 328, PES-G, II, p. 222). Nevertheless, he points 
out in 1909, his original three-fold division retains its “preeminent 
import” because there is no psychic relation to an object without 
one or more of these three ways of being related and because it is 
always possible by introducing fictions to treat all our psychological 
activities as belonging to one of the three basic classes.33 

Brentano’s account of time-consciousness is an account of what 
he takes to be the ground-floor of the mind. The combination of 
direct and indirect presentings he appeals to there is also prominent 
in his account of the first-floor of the mind, our awareness of space, 
sensory qualities and the spatial centre of of sensory fields in sensory 
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perception. To visually perceive colored regions is to enjoy a direct 
presenting of a spatial point and an indirect presenting of a colored 
object “as something from which this point stands apart in a certain 
direction and to a certain extent” (STC, p. 166, RZK, p. 198; cf STC, 
p. 97, RZK, p. 117). 


EMOTIONS 


In his Psychology, Brentano notes that language suggests that cer- 
tain emotions relate to objects — we say we are sad or upset about 
this or that. In such cases emotions “relate to what is presented in” 
the presentation they are based on (PES-E, p. 90, PES-G, p. 126). In 
other words, the intentionality of emotions is inherited from that 
of their bases, presentations and, in some cases, judgings. Thus re- 
morse, pain, and fear differ in virtue of the temporal modes of their 
underlying presentations, and positive emotions based on the pre- 
senting of some future good fortune will vary as this good fortune 
is judged to be certain, uncertain, or probable.34 Because emotions 
depend unilaterally on presentings and judgings we can conceive of a 
creature which enjoys presentations and judgments but no emotions 
(PES-E, p. 267, PES-G, II, p. 128).35 

Brentano also says that every movement of the heart 
(Gemtitsbewegung), or emotion, is a mental phenomenon and gives 
as examples: joy, sorrow, fear, hope, courage, despair, anger, love, 
hate, desire, act of will, intention, astonishment, admiration, con- 
tempt (PES-E, p. 78, PES-G, I, p. 112,}. There are differences between 
these phenomena, in particular between, say, sadness, and acts of the 
will but these differences are not as great as the differences between 
what Brentano calls the class of emotions, on the one hand, and all 
other psychic phenomena, or between presentation and judgment 
(PES-E, pp. 235-8, PES-G, II, pp. 83-6). 

The class of emotions is unified by a character they all display in 
their directedness toward objects. In every case there is an accepting 
or rejecting. Such emotional accepting or rejecting is analogous to 
the two modes of judging, accepting and rejecting. And Brentano ar- 
gues that someone who emotionally accepts (rejects) something will, 
because of this, accept judgmentally its goodness (badness) or value 
(disvalue). Indeed he thinks that emotionally accepting, attributing 
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value, and value are related to one another in much the same way 
in which judgmental accepting, attributions of truth, and truth are 
related to each other.3° 

Not only is every affective phenomenon a case of emotional ac- 
cepting or rejecting, it is also a case of loving or hating — a claim 
Brentano thinks ordinary language just about allows him to make 
(PES-E, p. 246, PES-G, II, p. 98). 

Members of the class of emotions differ from one another with 
respect to the way they relate to their objects, with respect to the 
presentations and judgments they are based on, and in their strength. 
A further difference, as we have already seen, is that between loving 
or hating something for its own sake and loving or hating something 
for the sake of something else (KRW, p. 144, USE, p. 149). Emotions 
also differ by having a distinctive hue or coloration (Farbung). The 
existence of such qualitative differences sets limits to how much can 
be communicated by definitions in this area. But Brentano has great 
faith in the project of defining the different emotions by reference to 
their underlying bases, provided the definitions take into account the 
different oppositions between affective phenomena and differences 
of strength.3’ The existence of qualitative differences amongst emo- 
tions also entails that there are differences in the way qualitatively 
different emotions relate to their objects, differences which do not 
affect the claim that such ways have a common character (PES-E, 
pp. 250ff., PES-G, II, pp. roaff.). 

Oppositions, Brentano says, “pervade” the class of emotions 
(PES-G, II, p. 102, PES-E, p. 248). He mentions joy and sorrow, hope 
and fear, desire and aversion, and willing and not-willing.3® In a note 
Kraus says that not-willing, “Nichtwollen,” “is not to be understood 
as the negation of willing but as a willing that something not exist” 
(PES-G, II, p. 290 n. 8). Certainly, Brentano is not here distinguishing 
between willing and not-willing. But if willing is to enjoy the polar- 
ity which pervades the class of emotions then, in referring to not- 
willing, Brentano must have in mind a psychological phenomenon 
with its own conative coloring. If Kraus’s interpretation were correct 
the distinction between willing and not-willing would be a distinc- 
tion of content. What Brentano has in mind is, rather, a distinction 
between conative pro and contra attitudes, for example, striving for 
and striving against, or shunning, between willing for and willing 
against (as his English translator says) and not a distinction between 
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contents. This distinction resembles the one he makes between de- 
sire and aversion.39 


Preferring 


All the examples of emotions mentioned so far may occur as rela- 
tions between a subject and the object of his emotion. But in the 
Psychology Brentano mentions a phenomenon which always relates 
a subject and two objects — “I can say that I love one thing more 
than I hate another” (PES-E, p. 252, PES-G, II, p. 107). This is the 
phenomenon he came to call preferring (Vorziehen, Bevorzugen).4° 
Preferring, unlike “simple loving,” is relational; there is simple and 
relative loving. Preferrings may themselves be the objects of a prefer- 
ring (KRW, pp. 143ff., USE, pp. 148ff.). So may other emotions — we 
prefer joy to sadness (KRW, pp. 2o0ff., USE, pp. 21ff.). One of his more 
important claims is that simple loving and “preferring which does 
not turn into genuine wishing” hold of their objects “in a certain 
abstraction from circumstances.” Wishing and wanting, by contrast, 
take such circumstances into account (KRW, p. 151, USE, p. 157). 
Preferring is a much more fundamental phenomenon than willing, 
deciding, and choosing because the objects of preferrings may lie 
outside our powers (FCE, p. 200, GAE, p. 218). A related distinc- 
tion which Brentano sometimes makes is that between preferrings 
in general and “practical preferrings, that is, acts of choice” where 
“choosing is preferential willing.”4* 

Brentano seems to have changed his mind about the emotions 
as a result of asking himself two questions: What is the relation be- 
tween pain and love? Do emotions vary in strength? These two prob- 
lems are aspects of the question whether, and in what sense, higher, 
“spiritual” emotions differ from lower, sensory or vital emotions. 


Affects 


The unified family of affective and conative phenomena is a family 
of what Brentano often calls “geistige” or spiritual phenomena or 
acts. These are not sensory phenomena. There seems, then, to be 
no place for sensory pleasure and pain. Furthermore, one very com- 
mon assumption about such pains and pleasures makes them out to 
be psychological phenomena which have no objects, which are not 
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intentional. This is incompatible with Brentano’s view that to be 
psychological is to be intentional. 

Brentano’s first attempt to deal with these problems is to be found 
in his Psychology. Each emotion is based on presentations. It is 
tempting to think that “the lowest feelings (Geftihle) of pleasure and 
pain” do not belong to the same category as joy, sorrow, fear, etc. be- 
cause they seem to be based on no presentations. But appearances are 
deceptive. When pain or pleasure are caused in us by tickling, burns, 
or cuts we have, Brentano argues, feelings based on a presentation of 
a physical phenomenon with a spatial determination and the object 
of the feeling is the object of the presentation. We are misled by the 
fact that we call the physical phenomenon which occurs with the 
pain-feeling a pain, as when we say we feel pain in one leg.#” But not 
every pain or pleasure has as its object a physical phenomenon. If I 
“hear a harmonious sound, the pleasure which I feel is not actually 
pleasure in the sound but pleasure in the hearing.”43 This last claim 
illustrates what Brentano’s heirs like to call “Funktionsfreude,” joy 
or pleasure in activity rather than in an external object. The claim 
itself will be rejected by Brentano, although it contains the basic idea 
of his subsequent thoughts on higher and lower emotions. 

Brentano’s second attempt to deal with the relation between 
higher and lower affective phenomena is to be found in a theory 
set out in 1907. The new theory makes use of Brentano’s new ac- 
count of sensing. “Sensory pleasure (Lust) and spiritual agreeable- 
ness (Wohlgefallen), sensory pain and spiritual disagreeableness” do 
indeed have a “common character”: 


sensory pleasure is an agreeing, sensory pain a disagreeing, which are directed 
towards a sensory act to which they themselves belong. (USP, p. 237) 


Brentano’s sensory pleasures and pains consist of an act of sensing 
and a spiritual attitude toward this sensing. To feel pain is to sense 
and to hate this sensing. But what sort of sensing is involved in pain? 
What is its object? And how exactly are the sensing and the being 
disagreeable or hating thereof related? 

As we have already seen, Brentano thinks there are exactly three 
types of sensing. The sensing peculiar to pain is sensing of the third 
kind, its objects are tactile, taste and temperature qualities. Sensing 


has both: 
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a primary and a secondary object. The first is something which is sensory 
and qualitative, the second is the act of sensing itself which always relates to 
itself via a presenting and in a self-evident judgement of accepting, and which 
sometimes relates to itself emotionally. This last case occurs in sensory 
pleasure and pain and makes the relevant sensing acts, as true affects, differ 
from other other sensing acts. (USP, p. 237) 


Thus once again Brentano is relying on the idea that an act can have 
itself as an object in many different ways. Brentano rejects two com- 
mon views: 


Not only are pleasure and pain not sensory qualities, they are not psycholog- 
ical relations which would have sensory qualities as objects in modo recto. 
(SNC, p. 59, PES-G, III, p. 80) 


If pain were a sensory quality which we sense, then, given Brentano’s 
view that it does not follow from my sensing a physical phenomenon 
such as a color that there is a color I see, we should expect that my 
sensing a pain does not entail that there is a pain. This would be 
an unwelcome result for Brentano since he believes that “we grasp 
the real existence of pleasure and pain with immediate certainty” 
(SNC, pp. 16, 59, PES-G, III, pp. 21, 80). But, as we have seen, the 
sensing of the third kind which is essential to pain is presented and 
accepted with self-evidence, as is also, we may add, this sensing and 
the spiritual anti-attitude toward it. 

Brentano’s new account of what it is to have a pain in one leg, 
then, fits and uses many of his main claims about the mind. But 
what is involved in having a pain in one leg? As we might by now 
expect, Brentano says that a sensing which finds itself to be spiri- 
tually disagreeable has as its direct object, sensory qualities, and as 
its indirect object, spatial determinations (SNC, p. 59, PES-G, III, 
p. 81). 

Is it true that sensory pleasure and pain involve only sensing of the 
third kind? Brentano points out that he had not made this restriction 
in his Psychology (USP, p. 239), indeed, as we have seen, he there 
claims that there is a pleasure in hearing, and the restriction may 
seem to be obviously false. As Brentano points out, it seems to be 
incompatible with the facts of enjoyment of music and paintings, 
not to mention the reaction of the bull to a red cloth. But, he argues 
at length: 
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sensations with an emotional character are not given in seeing and hearing 
themselves but in co-sensations (Mitempfindungen) which regularly accom- 
pany seeing and hearing in normal cases. (USP, p. 100) 


The ability to hear is one thing, the ability of the man who has a 
musical ear a very different thing (cf. USP, pp. 23 5ff.). Sensings of the 
third kind, for example of tactile qualities, which are agreeable or dis- 
agreeable may be produced by seeing and hearing. Only in this way do 
seeings and hearings yield sensory pleasure and pain. But they may, 
of course, also be the basis for non-sensory pro- and contra-attitudes 
simply in virtue of their objects. On occasions, Brentano seems also 
to allow that conceptual activity itself, rather than its objects, may 
be the objects of non-sensory emotions and he certainly thinks that 
conceptual activity directed to external objects — good news — can pro- 
duce agreeable and disagreeable sensings of the third kind. In all these 
cases, tremblings and other ways of being literally moved, of resonat- 
ing, are effected. We should, Brentano says, recognize in such “sen- 
sory redoundings” “one of the most wonderful teleological features 
of the order of our psychic life” (KRW, pp. 156-7, USE, pp. 163-4]. 


Preferrings and emotional intensity 


In his Psychology Brentano thinks that the relation I may stand in of 
hating one object more than some other object should be understood 
in terms of differences of intensity between my simple affective atti- 
tudes to these objects. This view, Brentano came to think, is wrong. 
“More” does not refer to a relation between the intensities of two 
acts.44 But he continues to speak of preferring as a type of comparison 
(KRW, p. 143, USE, p. 148). 


THE SELF 


Are you, the reader of this sentence, simple or complex? Are you one 
or many? 

You are now visually perceiving physical phenomena and so are 
aware of your visual perception and you are probably also grasping 
certain thoughts with interest or boredom and hearing physical phe- 
nomena. So you are not, Brentano thinks, simple. Might it be the 
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case that each of the mental phenomena just mentioned belongs to 
three or four different yous? No. The interest or boredom just men- 
tioned depends on the thinking just mentioned. If each had a different 
bearer, then the interest or boredom would not depend on the think- 
ing mentioned. Similarly, only the unique bearer of the visual and the 
auditive perception can compare these, note that that these are nu- 
merically distinct phenomena. Thus you are, Brentano thinks, one, 
complex thing or real unity, and it is your inner perception which 
reveals to you that this is the case. He also says, rather puzzlingly, 
that you are, like the mental phenomena mentioned, a psycholog- 
ical phenomenon. The real unity you are at the moment the three 
phenomena occur does not contain past psychic phenomena. In his 
Psychology he leaves open the question whether the continued ex- 
istence of the self is the enduring of one and the same unified thing 
or a succession of different things.45 

The claim that your psychological acts at a time present them- 
selves to you as a unity which is not the unity of a bundle (PES-E, 
pp. 96-7, PES-G, I, pp. 135-6] but that of a “unified whole” (PES-E, 
p. 155, PES-G, I, p. 221) was one Brentano continued to endorse 
though his arguments in favor of this “unity of consciousness” and 
his understanding of this unity changed.*° 

You, the reader, knew all along that you are exactly one thing 
and not two, or three. And Brentano agrees with you. In perceiv- 
ing physical phenomena produced by the words you are reading you 
innerly perceive the identity of the inner perceiver and the seer you 
are: “nothing can be perceived as merely factual with immediate self- 
evidence which is not identical with the perceiver. . . [No] individual 
can perceive more than one individual with immediate self-evidence, 
and this is his self.”47 This might suggest that you know who you 
are, which thing you are. But, according to Brentano, you do not 
know which thing you are. Your inner perception reveals that you 
are exactly one substance but not which substance. It does not, we 
might say, reveal who you are. If each of us is a man, a substance, with 
many psychological properties, what makes each such substance the 
individual man he is is not revealed in inner perception: 


If we recognize, however, that in this case [we have a sensory inner percep- 
tion of ourselves as seeing and hearing beings] we have only a single thing 
as object, then this also shows that we perceive that thing only in general, 
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because we can, without contradiction, imagine that another being has the 
very same determination as the being that we perceive. Thus someone else 
could have the same visual presentations, the same sensory judgements and 
sensory affects. So these things do not constitute the individuality of that 
which we inwardly perceive.** 


All presentings, conceptual or not, Brentano came to think,*? are gen- 
eral, all “determinations” are “universal” and so presentings do not 
present us with anything “as individualized” although, as we have 
seen, they can present us with exactly one object.°° Since not all gen- 
eral presentations are conceptual, we should not say that Brentano 
thinks that all presentation is descriptive. But since he thinks that 
all types of access to selves are general and shareable, we may at- 
tribute to him the view that such access has a public dimension. Its 
private dimension is due to the fact that you cannot perceive any 
object other than yourself with immediate self-evidence. 

In 1874, Brentano’s theory that a self at a moment is a unified 
whole rather than a mere collective was part of his metaphysical 
theory that a collective is not a substance or thing. He later came to 
accept that a collective is a thing or substance." It is in his meta- 
physics also that we find his arguments to show that that “in us 
which thinks” — that is, sees, hears, judges, loves, desires, etc. — “is 
not anything material (Kérperliches) and must be assumed to be spir- 
itual” (EG, §436, DG, p. 428, cf. STC, p. 92, RZK, p. 111; contrast 
TC, p. 119, KL, p. 158). For, as we have seen, Brentano does not think 
that inner perception can help us in this connection. It neither reveals 
mental phenomena to be spatial nor reveals them to be non-spatial. 


THE AFTERMATH 


The Brentano-effect, inside and outside philosophy, was so great that 
it is still difficult to appreciate its proportions.°? A brief look at some 
of the reactions, witting and unwitting, to claims of Brentano may 
help to bring these into sharper focus. We may distinguish, first of all, 
between philosophers who share Brentano’s theoretical ambitions for 
a philosophy of mind and those who reject these. 

Some three-quarters of a century after the publication of 
Brentano’s Psychology another extraordinarily influential Austrian 
account of the mind, Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations, 
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also referred to the apparent immaturity of psychology and the com- 
bination of experimental methods and conceptual confusions which 
characterize it. But, although Wittgenstein, too, attaches great im- 
portance to description (to “seeing” the details) and to its priority 
with respect to explanation and theories, he did not conclude that 
empirical or experimental psychology required a grounding in a thor- 
oughly theoretical philosophy of mind. It is, nevertheless, a strik- 
ing fact that many of the views criticized by Wittgenstein and also 
many of the views he espoused are to be found in the writings of 
Brentano and his heirs (and hardly anywhere else): endorsement and 
rejection — of the view that there are private mental objects, of the 
view that internal relations are normative, of the view that seeing 
and seeing-as are concept-free, of the view that there are true, syn- 
thetic a priori propositions, of the views that there are “spiritual” 
acts of meaning and ideal propositions, of the view that words are 
fundamentally tools, of the view that justification may be defeasi- 
ble and non-inductive, of the view that the traditional questions of 
epistemology undergo a drastic change of aspect once the pervasive 
phenomenon of primitive certainty is recognized. 

Of the twentieth century philosophers who shared Brentano’s 
ambitions for a purely theoretical philosophy of mind, his pupils 
and heirs modified Brentano’s analyses almost beyond recognition, 
whereas more recent philosophers have returned to central claims of 
Brentano. 

The intense discussions of Brentano’s anatomy of the mind by his 
pupils and heirs led to modifications and revisions which mainly 
concerned Brentano’s taxonomic claims and, to a lesser extent, his 
views about the type of analytic framework suitable for analyzing 
the mind (as opposed to its objects). Brentano’s views that time- 
consciousness is the ground-floor of the mind and emotions its top- 
floor were both taken over by his heirs but extensively modified. 

Perhaps the major source of the revisions was the endorsement 
by so many of Brentano’s scions of three types of object never coun- 
tenanced, except in passing, by Brentano: states of affairs (Husserl, 
Meinong}, understood as wholly distinct from the propositional con- 
tents representing them, Gestalt-qualities (Ehrenfels) and mind- 
independent values (Husserl, Meinong, Scheler). Since Brentano’s 
students agreed with him that fundamental differences in objects 
have consequences for the analysis of the acts of which they are 
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the objects, they were led to new analyses of such acts. In particu- 
lar, to introduce the category of propositional attitudes — a category 
at the centre of the writings of Bolzano and Frege — under which 
they brought not merely judging and belief but many other “acts” 
and attitudes. Thus Ehrenfels and Meinong rejected the thesis that 
emotions and the will belong on the same continuum because it is 
incompatible with the fact that although some emotions have things 
as their objects, to will or desire is to will or desire that some exis- 
tential state of affairs obtains. Husserl put forward what has become 
a more popular view: to will or desire is to will or desire that some 
state of affairs, existential or not, obtains. Similarly, Husserl’s view 
that to see is sometimes to see a thing or a process and sometimes 
to see that a state of affairs obtains amounts to a substantial revi- 
sion of Brentano’s analysis of seeing, not just because it introduces 
propositional seeing but because it endorses naive realism about vi- 
sual perception. Stumpf’s influential distinction between functions 
and acts extends Brentano’s distinction between sensory and noetic 
phenomena but also upsets it by introducing the distinction between 
propositional and non-propositional acts. 

Brentano’s emotions have as objects the purely natural objects 
represented by their cognitive bases and value is understood as a fea- 
ture of a relation between emotions. Husserl, Meinong and many 
others came round to the view that emotions directly present mind- 
independent values of which natural entities are the bearers. Other 
notable revisions are the arguments of Geiger and Scheler that affec- 
tive phenomena, both episodes and enduring non-dispositional senti- 
ments, may be unconscious;53 the rejection, by the early Husserl and 
Scheler, of the view that inner perception is infallible; the rejection 
by Stumpf and Husserl of the view that all psychological phenomena 
are intentional. 

Other objections concern important details: Ehrenfels denies that 
love in the narrow sense of the word, personal love, is any sort of 
episode; it is, rather, a disposition. Geiger denies that opposition is as 
pervasive in the affective sphere as Brentano seems to have thought, 
enjoyment (Genuss), he argues, has no opposite. 

Brentano, like the grandfather of Austrian philosophy, Bolzano, 
produced a large number of analyses, logical and psychological. As 
we have noted, in Brentano’s case, there is sometimes a surprising 
difference between analysandum and analysans. Thus Brentano tells 
us that propositions which seem to be about psychological episodes 
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are really about thinkers and about nothing else and that pains are 
not the non-intentional states they seem to be. This feature of his 
analyses seems to have led the phenomenologists to distrust analyses 
which depart very far from appearances. 

Although Brentano’s structural frameworks, his assumptions 
about accidents and modal mereology, survive in different forms in 
the works of his followers, one aspect thereof was to be thoroughly 
revised. As we have seen, Brentano thinks of a person’s psychological 
complexity at a time as an onion: a hating may be built on a judging 
which is built on a presenting. One exception to the onion structure 
is provided by the relation between, say, a presenting of a physical 
phenomenon and the inner perceiving of this presenting. Here we 
have something like a relation of reciprocal dependence. Relations 
of reciprocal dependence play a central role in the philosophies of 
mind of Husserl, Meinong, and their heirs. Husserl, for example, ar- 
gues that every token propositional content must be associated with 
a “mode” which is either a judging or a supposing and that each of 
these modes requires some propositional content. 

This revision of Brentano’s framework is intimately connected 
with what is, together with the introduction of propositional at- 
titudes, the most important revision of Brentano’s taxonomy. Ac- 
cording to Meinong, there corresponds to every type of “serious” 
act a non-serious counterpart, a determinate type of imagining or 
phantasy. Thus to seeing, judging and hating there correspond make- 
believe seeing, make-believe judging (supposing) and make-believe 
hating. Husserl and Witasek defend less ambitious versions and vari- 
ants of the same thesis. 

One intriguing feature of the development of descriptive psy- 
chology is the way in which theses endorsed early and then re- 
jected by Brentano come to be adopted by his heirs. Thus Scheler 
revives the doctrine of an inner sense54 and Brentano’s view that 
in a psychological phenomenon of any type all the other types are 
co-instantiated. Husserl’s oh so appropriately baptized doctrine of 
the noetic-noematic correlation is structurally similar to Brentano’s 
first account of intentionality. Many of Brentano’s heirs, including 
the early Husserl, rejected his view of the self. But Husserl came to 
endorse an egology and was followed in this by his many pupils. 

Through all the more or less radical transformations of Brentano’s 
analyses of the mind, the vivisections of Husserl, Pfander, and 
Scheler, still unfortunately the most thorough descriptions of the 
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mind we possess, it is possible, for those with ears to hear, to discern 
variations on the Austrian melody initially composed by Brentano. 

Much recent work on the nature of the philosophy of mind has 
taken to heart views like those of Brentano rather than those of 
Wittgenstein. And even Brentano's specific leads, rather than the 
modifications of Brentano’s theses due to his pupils and heirs, are 
once again in favor. 

Thus Brentano’s account of mind combines two now popular 
claims. The mind is representational and its intentionality is de se. 
Every psychological phenomenon represents according to Brentano’s 
account of inner perception, either itself or something else. Thus 
Brentano combines the view that there are very many distinct qualia, 
for example the distinctive hues of different emotions, with represen- 
tationalism. On his early view, every mental phenomenon contains 
a representation or presentation of itself. On his later view, every 
sufferer and lover, for example, is an internal presenter of himself.°5 

All my external perception and all my conceptual thinking is, 
Brentano thinks, in the first instance, about me. For all such mental 
activity contains an inner perceiving by me of myself albeit an inner 
perceiving which involves no direct acquaintance with myself. So 
what happens when I think of a stone lying in a street in Peking (the 
example is Brentano’s — SNC, p. 7, PES-G, III, p. 7)? Somehow the gen- 
eral concepts employed in such a thinking must be combined with 
my general grasp of myself. How? At least two remarkable contem- 
porary theories of intentionality provide answers to such questions 
which are compatible with Brentano’s claim that all intentionality 
is primarily de se and secondarily de re.‘° 

Nevertheless, were Brentano to cast an eye over contemporary 
philosophy of mind and cognitive science, although he would doubt- 
less salute its severely theoretical attitude, he would also regret that 
the task of describing the mind has been taken seriously only by 
those, such as the heirs of Heidegger and Wittgenstein, who have no 
theoretical goals.‘” 


NOTES 


1. On psychology’s youth and future and its relation to physiology, see 
PES-E, p. 80, PES-G, I, p. 113, GA, p. 42, ZF, p. 93, PES-E, p. 25, PES-G, 
I, p. 36, GA, p. 37. 
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MWO, pp. 6, 32, 35. Brentano believes the methods of the natural sci- 
ences, the human sciences and philosophy resemble each other (ZF, 
35ff., 75ff.). 

PES-E, pp. 7, 44-5, PES-G, I, pp. 10, 62-3. 

See Arkadiusz Chrudzimski and Barry Smith in this volume; Kevin 
Mulligan and Barry Smith, “Franz Brentano on the Ontology of Mind.” 
Critical Notice of F. Brentano “Deskriptive Psychologie,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, 45.4 (1984), pp. 627-44; Barry Smith 
and Kevin Mulligan, “Parts and Moments: Pieces of a Theory,” in 
B. Smith, ed., Parts and Moments: Studies in Logic and Formal Ontol- 
ogy (Munich: Philosophia, 1982), pp. 15-109. 

On the relation between the philosophies of mind of Aristotle and 
Brentano, see Barry Smith, “The Soul and Its Parts. A Study in Aristotle 
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while student in fact wrote: “It is surely of the essence of an emotion 
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emotions, feelings and affects to be unconscious would be quite out of 
the question” (Sigmund Freud, “The Unconscious”, in, ed., E. Jones, 
Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud, vol. IV (New York: Basic Books, 
1915). 
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For recent versions of the view that mental phenomena are repre- 
sentational through and through, see Michael Tye, Ten Problems of 
Consciousness (Boston, MA: MIT Press/Bradford Books, 2000). 
Chisholm, The First Person. An Essay on Reference and Inten- 
tionality (Brighton: Harvester Press, 1981); David Lewis, “Attitudes 
De Dicto and De Se,” “Postscripts” thereto (Philosophical Papers, 
vol. I, Oxford University Press, 1983), pp. 133-56, 156-9. 

Thanks, for their comments, to Johannes Brandl and Barry Smith. 
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5  Brentano’s concept 
of intentionality 


THE INTENTIONALITY THESIS 


Among Brentano’s most important and philosophically influential 
achievements is his thesis of the intentionality of mind. To say that 
thought is intentional is to say that it intends or is about something, 
that it aims at or is directed upon an intended object. Intentionality is 
thus the aboutness of thought, the relation whereby a psychological 
state intends or refers to an intended object. 

Brentano argues that all psychological phenomena and only psy- 
chological phenomena are intentional. He holds that to believe is to 
believe something; it is for a belief state, a particular kind of mental 
act, to intend or be about whatever is believed. The intended object 
of a belief is often a certain state of affairs, that today is Tuesday 
or that God exists, if the belief is that today is Tuesday or that God 
exists. The situation is the same with respect to other psychological 
states, such as desire, hope, fear, doubt, expectation, love, hate. To 
desire is to desire something, to be directed in thought to the object 
of desire, whatever the object may happen to be. In what is probably 
the most famous and undoubtedly most frequently quoted passage 
of his (1874) Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt (Psychology 
from an Empirical Standpoint), Brentano maintains: 


Every psychic phenomenon is characterized by what the Scholastics of the 
Middle Ages called intentional (also indeed mental) in-existence of an ob- 
ject, and which we, although not with an entirely unambiguous expres- 
sion, will call the relation to a content, the direction toward an object (by 
which here a reality is not understood), or an immanent objectivity. Every 
[psychic phenomenon] contains something as an object within itself, though 
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not every one in the same way. In presentation something is presented, in 
judgment something acknowledged or rejected, in love loved, in hate hated, 
in desire desired, and so on.* 


The intentionality thesis holds out the prospect of understand- 
ing the essential nature of thought. If Brentano is right, then an in- 
tentionalist metaphysics of mind distinguishes psychological from 
nonpsychological or extrapsychological phenomena. This, unsur- 
prisingly, is precisely how Brentano proposes to apply the concept 
of intentionality, which he significantly describes as “the mark of 
the mental.”” 

Brentano did not invent the concept of intentionality, nor was he 
the first to recognize the intentionality of mind. References to the 
intentionality of thought are made by Aristotle, who is Brentano’s 
guiding light for so much of his empirically oriented scientific phi- 
losophy. They can also be found in the medieval tradition that took 
its inspiration from Aristotle’s logic and philosophical psychology, 
particularly in the writings of Thomas Aquinas, through whose com- 
mentaries Brentano acknowledges he interpreted Aristotle, but also 
in the remarks on psychology of other empirically minded medieval 
thinkers such as Duns Scotus and William of Ockham.} Later, in the 
eighteenth century, in the quasi-empiricist common sense philoso- 
phy of Thomas Reid, the intentionality of thought resurfaces as a 
distinguishing feature of mind.4 

What Brentano does in Psychology is partly to remind philoso- 
phers of the historical background of the intentionality thesis, while 
signaling his participation as the latest in a progression of inten- 
tionalists from ancient through medieval to modern times in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Yet he does consider- 
ably more in contributing to this tradition, though arguably in some 
ways he does not do quite enough. He elevates the concept of in- 
tentionality into what he thinks will provide a clearcut criterion 
for distinguishing thought from nonthought, mind from nonmind, 
the psychological from the nonpsychological, on the basis of an in- 
ternally empirically discernible distinction between the intentional 
and nonintentional. We know as we experience and live through 
thought in first-person psychological episodes that our thinking is 
always about something, that it is always directed mentally toward 
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an intended object, which Brentano regards as the distinguishing sign 
of the psychological. 

The intentionality of mind is unequivocally an empirical discov- 
ery for Brentano. Empiricism for Brentano is not merely a matter of 
external sensory perception. He believes that it is equally legitimate 
to inquire empirically by means of inner perception, when thought 
examines thought in order to discern its nature. He not only identi- 
fies intentionality as the distinctive mark of the mental, but makes 
intentionality the foundation for an empirical scientific philosophy 
of mind that far surpasses anything that had previously been con- 
templated by Aristotle, the medieval thinkers, or Reid. 

Brentano thereby sets the stage for some of the most interest- 
ing developments in later philosophical psychology, developments 
that are still very much at the forefront of dispute in philosophy 
of mind today. He laid the groundwork for his own subsequent 
discovery of modern phenomenology, inspiring generations of later 
researchers from Carl Stumpf and Edmund Husserl, to the clas- 
sical phenomenologies of Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty, to contemporary intentionalists. In addi- 
tion, he blazed the trail for the less well-known but equally philo- 
sophically important Gegenstandstheorie or intended object theory 
of Alexius Meinong and his students and collaborators, Alois Héfler, 
Kazimierz Twardowski, Ernst Mally, and others, in the so-called Graz 
school. The implications of Brentano’s intentionality thesis continue 
to be criticized and elaborated by modern day intensionalist logic and 
philosophical semantics, and by contemporary philosophical psy- 
chology and philosophy of mind of an intentionalist stamp, in which 
Brentano’s concept of thought and its intended objects remain a focus 
of philosophical controversy.5 


BRENTANO’S THEORY OF IMMANENTLY INTENTIONAL 
IN-EXISTENCE 


In its simplest form, Brentano’s intentionality thesis describes an 
intentional relation projected from an act of thought to its intended 
object. It is a kind of pointing or referential connection that singles 
out whatever the thought is about. The idea in general terms relates 
a thought to an object in this way, representing the unidirectional 
projection of intentional relation as an arrow: 
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INTENDED 
ACT OF ————_» OBJECTOF 


An act of thought about an apple is directed toward an apple. The 
desire for a houseboat aims at or is directed toward a houseboat, 
whether a particular one that is coveted, or any of a class of house- 
boats, built or yet to be built, that will satisfy the desire. The belief 
that God exists aims at or is directed toward God as the belief’s in- 
tended object. 

This model was eventually complicated by Brentano in several 
ways, but even at this stage of general, relatively unsophisticated 
elaboration it raises many philosophical questions. From its incep- 
tion, Brentano’s characterization of the intentionality of mind has 
stirred doubts and difficulties, partly because of what he says, but 
more especially because of what he leaves unsaid about the nature 
of intentionality and the metaphysical status of intended objects. 
Brentano further explains that thought involves a double judgment 
and reflexive self-intending, as when we think about something and 
at the same time are aware of our thinking of it. He describes this as a 
“peculiar deflection” or eigentiimliche Verfleckung.® The picture of 
intentionality that this concept suggests for self-consciousness can 
be represented in this way: 


\ INTENDED 
ACT OF OBJECT OF 


(SECONDARY OBJECT) (PRIMARY OBJECT) 


Brentano, nevertheless, does not specify what kinds of things 
intended objects are supposed to be. Worse, he appears to sug- 
gest that the intended objects of thought are actually contained 
within, as belonging to, the psychological acts by which they are 
intended. This is the so-called early immanence intentionality or in- 
tentional in-existence thesis in Brentano’s Psychology. In the passage 
already quoted above, Brentano explains that every “psychic phe- 
nomenon” is “characterized” by an “intentional (also indeed mental) 
in-existence of an object.” Brentano further articulates the relation 
of a thought to its intended object as “the relation to a [thought] con- 
tent” and the “direction toward an object.” He is quick to qualify 
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the intended object with the parenthetical remark “(by which here a 
reality is not understood),” adding that the intention at issue is the 
direction toward “an immanent objectivity.” 

By an immanent objectivity Brentano means an intended object 
that is contained within an act of thought. In this sense an intended 
object, if not “a reality,” exists in or has “in-existence,” existing not 
externally but in the psychological state by which it is thought, as 
the thought’s internal “content.” The sense of “in” in Brentano’s 
phrase “intentional in-existence” is thus locative rather than neg- 
ative. It specifies where the intended object of a thought is to be 
located, rather than qualifies it negatively as nonexistent. If there 
were any residual question about the extent to which Brentano iden- 
tifies the intended object of a thought as its content or as internal to 
the mental state by which it is intended, he clinches the case with 
further emphasis when he writes: “Every [psychic phenomenon] con- 
tains something as an object within itself, though not every one in 
the same way. In presentation something is presented, in judgment 
something acknowledged or rejected, in love loved, in hate hated, in 
desire desired, and so on.” The intended object of love is contained 
immanently in the act of love, the intended object of a presentation 
or judgment is contained immanently in the psychological act of 
presentation or judgment, having an internal rather than transcen- 
dent or external objectivity, an in-existence or intentional relation to 
a thought content that is contained within the psychological state. 
It is possible, then, to represent Brentano’s early immanence inten- 
tionality or intentional in-existence thesis by means of the following 
diagram, indicating the internal enclosure of a thought’s act and re- 
lation to content as its intended object, and using the arrow again to 
represent the direction of intentionality from an act of thought to its 
intended object: 


THOUGHT 


ACT 


! 


CONTENT 
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The exposition of Brentano’s immanent intentionality thesis left 
counterintuitive implications and blank spaces to be filled in by oth- 
ers, creating opportunities for a variety of different intentionalist the- 
ories to flourish. All such philosophies in the Brentanian vein inherit 
and modify an interpretation of Brentano’s intentionality thesis and 
carry forward his basic insight in more complete ways and in differ- 
ent directions. 

The disowning of intentional in-existence by his students oc- 
curred virtually from the beginning, in the aftermath of the publi- 
cation of his Psychology. Many admirers who agreed with Brentano 
about the intentionality of mind undertook to complete the under- 
lying intentionalist program by addressing aspects of the thesis that 
they considered to be confused or inadequately developed, or with 
which they flatly disagreed. The immanent intentionality thesis in 
Brentano’s early philosophical psychology is chiefly responsible for 
the later charges of psychologism raised against him from several 
quarters. Brentano afterwards rejected the immanence thesis, and 
turned to more neutral terminology to discuss the intentionality of 
mental phenomena.’ The consequences of his early immanence the- 
sis were far-reaching, and can be found especially in the writings of 
his students Twardowski, Héfler, Meinong, and Husserl.* 

What, however, does intentional in-existence mean? What did 
Brentano intend by the concept of immanent intentionality? The 
doctrine has been the least popular of his theories in philosophical 
psychology, and the cause of the greatest and most productive dissent 
among his students and followers. The majority of later Brentanians 
have agreed that thought is intentional, but denied that thought is 
immanently intentional or that its intended objects are intentionally 
in-existent. And for good reason. The implications of immanent in- 
tentionality or intentional in-existence are far-reaching and mostly 
counterintuitive. If the intended objects are somehow internal to the 
thoughts by which they are intended, then it appears that no two per- 
sons can ever possibly think about precisely the same thing. This is 
problematic to say the least. It is unclear in that case how thoughts 
can ever reach beyond their own internal states in order to contact 
or make reference to entities in the external world, to avoid what 
Brentano himself referred to as a kind of epistemic idealism, “the 
mad dance with ideas.’ 
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IMMANENT AND TRANSCENDENT INTENTIONALITY 


There is unfortunately no coherent unified account of intentionality 
to be found in or attributed to the early Brentano. His unpublished 
lecture manuscripts, the 1880 Logik-Vorlesung and 1867 Ontologie 
and Metaphysik-Vorlesung, have been closely scrutinized for clues, 
but even these do not explain the ontic status of intended objects.?° 

Consequently, it has appeared to most commentators that 
Brentano’s immanent intentionality thesis posits a new and highly 
unusual category of objects. Contrary to Aristotelian guidelines for 
philosophical definitions, most of the available information concern- 
ing Brentano’s immanently intended in-existent objects is negatively 
characterized. We know that immanently intended objects are not 
external objects, that they are not abstract entities like properties or 
mathematical particulars, and that they are not nonexistent objects 
or ontically independent extraontologically intended objects of the 
sort that Brentano’s students in the Graz school postulated as beyond 
being and nonbeing.** 

Throughout his career, and especially in his later reistic phase after 
1904, Brentano was staunchly opposed to a metaphysics of anything 
other than Aristotelian primary substances and inherent individual 
qualities. He says unequivocally that immanently intended objects 
involve a relation to a content. We can nevertheless assume from his 
later correspondence that he never considered immanently intended 
objects to be anything like Husserl’s noemata or phenomenological 
thought contents.'* What, then, are Brentano’s immanently intended 
intentionally in-existent objects involving, as he says, a relation to 
thought content? Brentano’s remarks about the nature of intention- 
ality, especially concerning the metaphysics of intended objects in 
the early published and unpublished writings, are inconclusive, and 
suggestions about what he might have meant by the concept of in- 
tentional in-existence are speculative. 

The usual account is that Twardowski, Meinong, and the Graz 
school adhered more closely to the master’s conception of intention- 
ality, and that Husserl, in what has come to be known as his transcen- 
dental phase after 1913, marked by the publication of Ideen I and the 
second edition of volume I of the Logische Untersuchungen (Logical 
Investigations), strayed farthest from the party line. In his first 
philosophical publication, Philosophie der Arithmetik (Philosophy 
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of Arithmetic), which appeared in 1891, Husserl accepted Brentano’s 
immanence thesis of intentionality almost without question, and 
tried to develop philosophical foundations for arithmetic from the 
standpoint of a Brentanian doctrine of intentional in-existence.™3 It 
was not until Gottlob Frege’s 1894 criticism of Husserl’s Arithmetik, 
in which some of the limitations of the immanence thesis were de- 
lineated, that Husserl began to mistrust the psychologism latent in 
Brentano’s theory, and as a result abandoned Brentano’s Aristotelian 
realism and turned toward Kantian transcendentalism throughout 
the next decade."4 

In the meantime, H6fler and Meinong in 1890 published their col- 
laborative study, Logik. Brentano’s immanence thesis is supplanted 
in their analysis by a conception of intentionality in which a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the (non-Kantian) transcendent (but 
not transcendental) intentional object at which thought aims or is 
intentionally directed, and the thought’s immanently lived-through 
in-existent content.'5 The received history of intentionalist philos- 
ophy credits Twardowski’s Zur Lehre vom Inhalt und Gegenstand 
der Vorstellungen (On the Content and Object of Presentations) as 
the source of Meinong’s distinction between the act, content, and 
object of a presentation, whereas Twardowski refers to Héfler and 
Meinong as the source of inspiration for his 1894 treatise.® H6fler 
writes in a characteristic paragraph: 


(1) What we above called the “content of the presentation and of the judg- 
ment” lies entirely within the subject, like the presenting- and the judging- 
act itself. (2) The word(s) “object” [“Gegenstand”| (and “object” [“ Objekt” ]) 
is used in two senses: on the one hand it is used for the thing existing in it- 
self [an sich Bestehendel, the thing-in-itself, the actual, the real... to which 
our presentation or judgment so to speak is directed, and on the other hand 
it is used for that which exists “in” us psychically [ftir das “in” uns beste- 
hende psychische], the more or less accurate “image” [ Bild” | of this reality, 
which quasi-image (more correctly: sign), is identical with the “content” 
mentioned under 1. In order to distinguish it from the object taken to be in- 
dependent of thinking one also calls the content of a presentation and judg- 
ment (the same for feeling and will) the “immanent or intentional object” 
[“immanente oder intentionale Objekt” | of these psychical phenomena... .'7 


H6fler and Meinong’s study represents a significant departure 
from Brentano’s original immanence or intentional in-existence 
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thesis. The content of a presentation, like the intentional act, is dis- 
tinguished from the object, but only the content is allowed to be 
immanent, to belong to or be literally contained within the presen- 
tation as a “quasi-image” of the object, while the object itself toward 
which a thought is intentionally directed is generally assumed to be 
mind-independent. 

Some time in 1905, Brentano experienced what scholars desig- 
nate as his Immanenzkrise, a crisis of increasing disaffection toward 
his immanence or intentional in-existence thesis of 1874. In the 
1911 edition of Psychology, titled Von der Klassifikation der psy- 
chischen Phaénomene (On the Classification of Psychical Phenom- 
ena), Brentano rejects immanent objects on the grounds of the reism 
he had later come to embrace, an ontology according to which only 
individual things and particular properties exist. Brentano writes in 
the new Foreword: “One of the most important innovations is that I 
am no longer of the opinion that mental relation can have something 
other than a real thing [Reales] as its object.”"* In fact, from the very 
first appearance of the Psychology in 1874, Brentano had written ex- 
planations and polemical replies that were meant to blunt objections 
about the psychologism that seemed to be implied by the immanence 
thesis. He preserved a marked silence toward some of his unortho- 
dox students, especially Meinong and Twardowski, as they reacted in 
alternative ways first to his immanence thesis and then to its denun- 
ciation. He was more vocal in his rejection of Husserl’s radical de- 
parture from the course he had charted. Husserl evidently wounded 
his teacher with repeated and by then unwarranted charges of psy- 
chologism, and what was worse, abandoned the scientific methodol- 
ogy that Brentano had worked so hard to carve out in philosophical 
psychology.'? 

By the time Brentano repudiated the immanent objectivity the- 
sis, however, it was already too late. The 1874 immanence theory 
had made an immediate negative impact on the circle of thinkers 
that surrounded Brentano, and they responded in a variety of ways, 
giving rise to object theory in Meinong and the Graz school, and to 
transcendental phenomenology in Husserl and his later followers. 
The intellects who were to develop new approaches to the problems 
of philosophical psychology, epistemology, metaphysics, and value 
theory, adapting Brentano’s empirical methods in psychology, had, 
before his rejection of immanent objectivity in 1905-11, launched 
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out in several different directions, recognizing that intentionality 
was somehow the key to the mind and the expression of thought in 
language and art, but also sharing a profound discomfort with a the- 
ory that seemed to seal off the mind from the world by making the 
objects of thought its own internal immanently in-existent contents. 
Some kind of transcendence and mind-independence was needed, but 
what exact form should it take, what new methods would it require, 
and what implications would it have? 


IMMANENT INTENTIONALITY IN A CLOSED 
CIRCLE OF IDEAS 


The main difficulty in Brentano’s immanent intentionality the- 
sis is that it seems to place the real world beyond the reach of 
thought. Intended objects of thought, which with certain qualifi- 
cations Brentano also characterizes as thought contents, belong to 
the mental act itself, and as such are contained immanently within 
it. To take just one of Brentano’s examples, in desire something is 
desired; thus, desire has an intentional object. But to what metaphys- 
ical categories does the desired object belong, where is it located? 

Brentano’s official answer is that the desired object is contained 
in the psychological experience of desire. Suppose I desire a glass 
of wine. The glass is poured and standing on the table. According 
to Brentano’s immanent intentionality thesis, the desired wine by 
virtue of its in-existence is immanently contained within the men- 
tal act of desire. The dilemma for Brentano is that there either is or is 
not a bridge from thought to the transcendent objects of intentional 
attitudes. If there is no bridge, then experience is necessarily cut off 
from the world, as in the most radical idealism. The theory then im- 
plies the counterintuitive consequence that the objects of distinct 
intentional states are themselves distinct and hence never shared by 
any other intentional state of the same thinking subject or publicly 
among different thinking subjects. If there is a bridge, then the link 
to external reality is more economically made directly from thought 
to potentially shareable transcendent objects, without positing im- 
manently intentional in-existent objects as intermediaries. 

It might be said from an idealist perspective that the glass of wine 
is equally an immanent object, and that, just as the desired wine is in- 
cluded in the desire for it, so the wine glass on the table is contained 
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in its perception. The perception of the wine for the idealist is after all 
nothing but another intentional psychological state, and its objects 
have no existence independent of their presentations. The idealist 
assumption is nevertheless insufficient for the immanent perceived 
glass of wine to be identical to the immanent desired glass of wine. 
The perception and the desire are distinct psychological episodes, 
which need not occur at the same time, and can even occur one with- 
out the other, as when one desires an unseen or nonexistent glass 
of wine. This implies that the immanent objects of these different 
mental states have different constitutive properties, so that, by 
Leibnizian indiscernibility of identicals, the immanent objects of the 
perception of and desire for a glass of wine are strictly nonidentical. 
The conclusion is that one cannot desire the very same numerically 
identical glass of wine that one perceives, remembers, despises, rel- 
ishes, or eagerly anticipates, since as distinct psychological states, 
each of these presentations has strictly nonidentical immanent in- 
tentional objects. Nor can two different persons desire the same glass 
of wine, since each person’s distinct thoughts will immanently con- 
tain their own distinct in-existent intended objects of desire. 

This is sufficiently paradoxical to raise doubts about the plausi- 
bility of the theory, since it has the consequence that one can only 
desire what one desires, see, fear, or love what one sees, fears, or 
loves. The implications are untenable for five reasons: 


1. The theory multiplies intentional objects beyond necessity, 
positing as many different immanent objects as distinct psy- 
chological states. 

2. There is no suggested explanation of the relation if any be- 
tween these objects, say, between the glass of wine I see and 
the glass of wine I desire or fear, though even if distinct these 
objects must presumably have some intimate connection. 

3. Idealism in and of itself embodies an intuitively objection- 
able segregation of thought and external reality. 

4. This version of immanently objective idealism in particu- 
lar has the further paradoxical result that objects of distinct 
psychological states are themselves distinct, contradicting 
intuitive data about the convergence on or directedness of 
at least some different psychological states toward identical 
intentional objects. 
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5. The immanent intentionality thesis in the idealist frame- 
work finally has the undesirable consequence that different 
subjects can never stand in intentional attitudes toward iden- 
tical objects, no two persons can desire or despise the very 
same glass of wine, for each will desire or despise the dis- 
tinct intentional objects immanently contained within their 
distinct psychological states. 


It is interesting if we look at the first horn of Brentano’s dilemma 
to discover that the immanent intentionality theory is driven to- 
ward radical idealism. Such a consequence is intuitively problem- 
atic in and of itself, and is moreover inadequate to account for even 
the most fundamental widely assumed facts about the intentional- 
ity of thought. The theory cuts off experience from contact with the 
external world, and precludes the direction toward identical inten- 
tional objects by distinct psychological states of the same or different 
subjects. The difficulty is not entirely the fault of idealism per se, 
although the idealist ontology already imposes a barrier between 
thought and reality, but specifically of idealism coupled with the 
immanent or in-existence intentionality thesis. 

The alternative is to deny idealism, positing instead a kind of du- 
ality of objects. The modified realist proposal posits external mind- 
independent objects, and immanent intentional objects contained 
within psychological states by virtue of which mental phenomena 
can still be distinguished from nonmental phenomena by the imma- 
nent objectivity of the mental. The dual categories of objects can be 
related in such a way that when one desires a glass of wine, there is 
an immanently desired glass of wine that refers to or stands in some 
other relation to the glass of wine on the table in the external world, 
so that the subject can intelligibly be said to desire not just the wine 
contained within the desire, but the glass of wine on the table in the 
extra-mental world that exists independently of thought. 

This otherwise more satisfactory compromise is beset by difficul- 
ties that make it ultimately unacceptable. Like the idealist approach, 
the modified realist proposal multiplies intentional objects beyond 
necessity, positing immanent and external or transcendent objects at 
least whenever thought is in some sense about existent or subsistent 
objects. The relation between the two categories of objects is as mys- 
terious here, in the supposedly improved theory, as under the idealist 
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assumption. Moreover, the connection linking immanent and tran- 
scendent or external objects cannot simply be referential, since ref- 
erence is itself an intentional feature of a psychological state, and 
so presumably partakes of the same sort of immanent intentionality 
that we had hoped to eliminate from Brentano’s early intentionality 
thesis. To paraphrase Brentano, in referring, something is referred to. 

The proposed modification of the concept of intentionality still 
provides no outlet from within the closed circle of ideas outward 
to the external world. How are we then to forge a link between an 
immanent object of desire, perception, or reference, and the tran- 
scendent object to which in some as yet unspecified sense it corre- 
sponds? Suppose that the elusive relation could be identified, directly 
tying immanent to external objects, so that it becomes intelligible to 
say that an immanent intentionality directed toward the object the 
thought contains can also bear the same intentional attitude to- 
ward the corresponding external transcendent object. If this can be 
done, then there is no reason for assuming that there are imma- 
nently intentional objects in the first place, for then it must suffice 
to characterize psychological states as bearing the unknown relation 
directly to transcendent objects without postulating immanently in- 
existent objects as intermediaries. 

In desiring the glass of wine, instead of assuming that there are 
two distinct objects, immanent and transcendent, strangely related 
to each other so that both are desired, in which the desire for the tran- 
scendent wine is somehow dependent on the desire for the immanent 
wine, it is evidently simpler and more economical to maintain with- 
out qualification that the transcendent wine is directly desired, and 
that there simply is no immanent in-existent wine qua intended ob- 
ject of desire. The theoretical elimination of immanently intentional 
objects has the further advantage of avoiding the need to explain the 
inscrutable relation between immanent and transcendent objects, 
and of explaining away such counterintuitive consequences as the 
implication that every intentional state must contain within itself 
its own immanently intentional objects which are never shared by 
distinct psychological states. 

The problem of duplicating intended objects need not be deci- 
sive in overturning Brentano’s early immanence or intentional in- 
existence thesis. Considerations of theoretical economy and the ad- 
vantages of avoiding counterintuitive consequences suggest that the 
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theory can only be salvaged by adding a few useful distinctions and 
assumptions. The theory must depart from ordinary ways of think- 
ing about intentional connections between ideas and their objects if 
immanent intentionality is to remain the criterion of psychological 
phenomena. Whether it was these exact problems that eventually 
caused Brentano to abandon the immanent intentionality thesis is 
not clear and may never definitely be known. The subsequent de- 
velopment of intentionality theory by his students and others in- 
fluenced by his early work, the reactions against the immanence or 
intentional in-existence thesis and the solutions their writings con- 
tain testify unmistakably to these difficulties in particular as the 
source of new directions in intentionalist philosophy. 


THE CONTENT—OBJECT DISTINCTION AND 
TRANSCENDENT INTENTIONALITY IN 
THE BRENTANO SCHOOL 


An excellent way to track the reactions of Brentano’s own students 
to the limitations of his original immanent intentionality thesis is 
to be found in Twardowski’s On the Content and Object of Pre- 
sentations. In this milestone in object theory psychology and philo- 
sophical semantics, Twardowski distinguishes the mental act, con- 
tent, and object of every presentation, in somewhat the way Brentano 
previously distinguished between mental act and immanent or in- 
existent object. Twardowski does not introduce a new set of philo- 
sophical concepts, but reinterprets Brentano’s original terminology 
in a more flexible way.?° 

The concept of a psychological act in which a presentation appears 
is essentially unchanged from Brentano’s discussion. Brentano’s the- 
ory of the immanent object of an intentional attitude is revised 
by Twardowski and reinterpreted as the content (Inhalt) of the 
presentation. Brentano had already suggested that objects contained 
within the psychological states directed toward them were in some 
sense their contents. Twardowski goes beyond this idea by relegat- 
ing the immanent component of psychological presentation to the 
status of content as distinct from object, offering four different argu- 
ments to prove that the content of a presentation cannot be identical 
to its object. The concept of the content of a presentation is already 
available to Brentano’s immanence thesis, but from the standpoint 
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of Twardowski’s new categories, Brentano confuses the content of a 
presentation with its object; the content but not the object of the pre- 
sentation is immanent, lived-through and contained within the psy- 
chological state. The object of a presentation by contrast is transcen- 
dent, not in the Kantian sense of a noumenon or representationally 
unknowable thing-in-itself (Ding an sich), but simply in the sense of 
being mind-independent, with an extrapsychological semantic and 
ontological status, whether existent or nonexistent.”' 

This is importantly different from the modified realism described 
in the dilemma for immanence theories. Twardowski argues against 
the possibility that contents could ever be objects, and therefore 
denies that there could be both immanent and transcendent inten- 
tional objects. That in part is his reason for distinguishing content 
from object, so that although content is immanent, it is in no sense 
the intentional object of a presentation, which on intuitive grounds 
remains transcendent. Nor is Twardowski’s distinction faced with 
the problem of explaining the mysterious relation between imma- 
nent and transcendent objects, since on his account an immanent 
thought content mentally represents a corresponding transcendent 
intentional object. Twardowski nowhere openly accuses Brentano of 
confusing content with object, but on the contrary lauds him for the 
important rediscovery of the intentionality of thought. He proceeds 
immediately, however, to reconstrue Brentano’s original categories 
for his own purposes, turning Brentano’s immanently in-existent ob- 
ject into mere content, and positing mind-transcendent objects as 
the only legitimate intended objects of presentations. Twardowski 
begins with an homage to Brentano’s immanence theory, linking the 
doctrine explicitly to its author in the footnote: 


It is one of the best known propositions of psychology, disputed by almost 
no one, that every psychical phenomenon is related [beziehe] to an imma- 
nent object. The existence of such a relation is a characteristic feature of 
the psychical phenomena which by means of it are distinguished from the 
physical phenomena . . . One is accustomed on the basis of this relation to 
an “immanent object,” which is peculiar to psychical phenomena, to distin- 
guish between the act and content of every psychical phenomenon, and so 
each of them is represented under a double viewpoint.” 


Twardowski argues that the distinction between act and content 
or immanent object is not enough. It is also necessary, he claims, to 
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distinguish immanent content from transcendent object. He appeals 
to the authority of Héfler and Meinong’s Logik, but the distinction 
occurs in a series of bold pronouncements supported only by an in- 
tuitive yearning for objectivity in psychology, and an unexamined 
denunciation of the idealist alternative. 

The conclusion he reaches contradicts Brentano’s immanent in- 
tentionality thesis. The departure from Brentano is disguised by the 
fact that Twardowski resituates the immanence of intended objects 
by interpreting them as contents, and then distinguishing, on the 
grounds of a perceived ambiguity or confusion, between immanent 
content and transcendent intended object. He denies that the in- 
tended objects of presentations are immanent, and insists for the 
sake of clarity that they be regarded as mind-independent: 


Accordingly, one has to distinguish the object at which our idea “aims, as 
it were,” and the immanent object or the content of the presentation . . . 
It will also turn out that the expression “the presented” is in a similar way 
ambiguous as is the expression “presentation.” The latter serves just as 
much to designate the act and the content, as the former serves as a des- 
ignation of the content, of the immanent object, and as a designation of the 
non-immanent object, the object of the presentation.73 


At this stage, Twardowski has clearly renounced if not refuted 
Brentano’s immanent intentionality thesis. What is now “the object 
of the presentation,” in the correct disambiguated sense of the word, 
is independent of thought, and only the content is immanent and lit- 
erally contained within the mind. Twardowski offers an apt analogy 
with the ambiguities surrounding the phrase “painted landscape,” 
on the basis of a distinction between determining and modifying 
properties. A “painted landscape” can mean either the canvas or the 
terrain that has been painted, in much the same way that “object 
of thought” can mean either the representational thought content, 
or the object of which the content is an image. Twardowski’s offi- 
cial terminology for disambiguating these aspects of presentations 
is to speak of objects as presented in (contents) or through (objects 
properly so-called) presentations.?4 

The argument acknowledges Brentano’s contribution to philo- 
sophical psychology, and perhaps unintentionally also releases 
Brentano from an untenable position by extending the ambiguity 
of immanent contents and transcendent objects to Brentano’s own 
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statements about the immanence of intentional objects. If, by the 
immanence of intentional objects, Brentano had meant just what 
Twardowski describes as the immanence of content, then the threat 
of idealism would be removed. This, plainly, however, is evidently 
not what Brentano intended, and Brentano of all thinkers could 
hardly be expected to follow this way out. Twardowski’s failure more 
directly to criticize Brentano is curious, given that his new distinc- 
tion between content and object flatly contradicts the immanent in- 
tentionality thesis. Perhaps it is a matter of pupil-teacher deference 
on Twardowski’s part, for he shows no hesitation in attacking lesser 
lights such as Christoph Sigwart, Moritz W. Drobisch, Benno Kerry, 
and Anton Marty, even though none of them were worse offend- 
ers against the content-object distinction than Brentano, and their 
content-object confusions can be traced directly to his Psychology.*5 

The origins of Gegenstandstheorie are to be found in Héfler’s, 
Meinong’s, and Twardowski’s attempts to free intended objects from 
the closed circle of ideas implied by their immanent in-existence. By 
indicating a domain of existent and nonexistent mind-independent 
transcendent intended objects, Twardowski set the stage for the psy- 
chological, semantic, and metaphysical investigations of Meinong 
and the Graz school. Although an object theory domain is suggested 
in Twardowski’s monograph, a full-fledged theory of transcendent, 
mind-independent existent and nonexistent intentional objects first 
appears in Meinong’s Uber Annahmen (On Assumptions) in 1902, 
and in subsequent writings. 

It is useful to compare Meinong’s technical terminology with 
Brentano’s and Twardowski’s. From Twardowski’s perspective, part 
of the difficulty in Brentano’s immanent intentionality thesis stems 
from the ambiguity noted by Ho6fler in Brentano’s use of such philo- 
sophically loaded expressions as “object,” “thing,” and “presenta- 
tion,” a conclusion with which Meinong agrees in following when 
he does not actually lead the way for Héfler and Twardowski. Having 
broken with the content-object confusion in Brentano, Twardowski 
rejects the Scholastic term “immanence” in discussing intentional- 
ity, and never uses the word again after its occurrence on the first 
pages of his treatise to characterize the thesis he is about to correct 
in Brentano. Meinong, on the other hand, retains the terminology for 
the distinction between immanent and transcendent intentional ob- 
jects, but gives the terms a decidedly Twardowskian interpretation. 
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Meinong’s efforts at clarifying his exact use of these expressions is 
difficult to track, and his repeated attempts to gain precision only 
confuse things. As a result, one cannot but admire Twardowski’s de- 
cision to set aside the terminology and proceed only with the newly 
clarified terms “content” and “object,” and the distinction between 
objects as they are given alternatively in or through presentations. 
Meinong nevertheless appears to mean by “immanent” object what 
Twardowski refers to as the content of presentation, that which is 
part of or contained within the experience, while by “transcendent” 
object he intends the mind-independent objects a thought intends. 
In Uber Annahmen, Meinong explains: 


There exists no doubt at all as to what is meant by the contrast of “imma- 
nent” and “transcendent” object, and one is so accustomed to the use of 
the expressions, that one does not as a rule have occasion to worry about 
the participial form of the word “transcendent.” But once one does, it proves 
difficult enough to justify this form as long as one thinks by “object” only of 
what is apprehended or apprehensible by means of an affirmative judgment. 
It is not the table or armchair that “transcends,” but rather the judgment, 
that which in its way apprehends an actuality, in a certain manner reaching 
beyond itself and “exceeding” the limits of subjectivity.?® 


The important point is that although Meinong preserves 
Brentano’s Scholastic terms “immanence” and “immanent object,” 
he has so altered their meaning that in the object theory he de- 
velops they have no more import than Twardowski’s “content.” 
Meinong holds with Twardowski, then, that there is an immanent 
object contained within every psychological state, but that it is the 
content of the state, not the intentional object toward which the 
state is directed, by virtue of which the state is psychological rather 
than physical. The transition to Héfler’s and Twardowski’s way 
of thinking about immanent objects is so complete in Meinong’s 
work by 1902 (perhaps even by 1890, depending on the unspeci- 
fied nature of his collaboration with Hoéfler), that he complains in 
an aside that Marty’s attacks against the concept of immanence in 
Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Grammatik und 
Sprachphilosophie (Investigations into the Foundations of General 
Grammar and Philosophy of Language) cannot apply to him, but 
only to those who continue to accept an outdated Scholastic con- 
cept of immanently intended objects.?7 
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INTENDED OBJECTS IN BRENTANO’S LATER REISM 


In his later philosophical psychology, Brentano implicitly rejects the 
immanent intentionality thesis, but does not follow the path of any 
of the splinter groups that radiated out from his original concept of in- 
tentional in-existence as their point of departure. Instead, he travels 
to the opposite extreme, adopting the reist view that only concrete 
physical objects can legitimately be intended in thought or language, 
and purging his technical philosophical vocabulary entirely of refer- 
ences to immanence and immanent objects. 

The development of this final period of Brentano’s thought can 
be seen in his correspondence with Oskar Kraus, Marty, and Stumpf 
during 1902-16, particularly in the collection of exchanges edited 
as Die Abkehr vom Nichtrealen (The Retreat from Nonreality), and 
the early letters to Marty assembled in Wahrheit und Evidenz (Truth 
and Evidence). Intended objects on a reist conception are obviously 
transcendent, whereby the original immanent intentionality thesis 
gives place in the later Brentano (as in Twardowski, Héfler, and 
Meinong} to direct apprehension of objects as mind-independent 
intentionalities.?* In a letter to Anton Marty dated March 17, 1905, 
Brentano responds to Héfler’s efforts to preserve the general inten- 
tionality of thought while distinguishing between the content and 
object of thought: 


As for what you say about Héfler’s remarks, the “content and immanent 
object” of the presentation was surprising to me... When I spoke of “im- 
manent object,” I added the expression “immanent” in order to avoid mis- 
understandings, because many mean by “object” that which is outside the 
mind. By contrast, I spoke of an object of the presentation, which it likewise 
is about, when there is nothing outside the mind corresponding to it [wenn 
ihr aufverhalb des Geistes nichts entspricht]. 

It has never been my opinion that the immanent object = “object of pre- 
sentation” (vorgestelltes Objekt). The presentation does not have “the pre- 
sented thing,” but rather “the thing,” so, for example, the presentation of a 
horse [has] not “presented horse,” but rather “horse” as (immanent, that is, 
the only properly so-called) object.?9 


These remarks require careful scrutiny if Brentano’s exact mean- 
ing is to be understood. Brentano is not saying that he never accepted 
immanent objects as the intentional objects of thought, but only that 
he did not regard immanent objects as conceived of as contents, or 
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as immanent intentional objects. Thus, in thinking about a horse, 
the immanent object of the thought is a horse, not a thought-of or 
presented horse.3° 

Brentano’s conclusion seems to be that, phenomenologically 
speaking, when thinking about a horse one simply thinks about the 
horse, not about the horse as thought of — the horse itself, not the 
presented horse or horse as presented. This part of his clarification 
agrees fully with common sense, but it does not help to explain how a 
flesh and blood horse can belong immanently to a psychological state 
as literally existing within the thought. Brentano’s letter to Marty 
obscures rather than illuminates his position vis-a-vis the Héfler- 
Meinong—Twardowski distinction between act, content, and object. 
He denies that the immanent object of the presentation of a horse 
is the horse-as-presented, but the horse itself, except on the most 
extreme idealism, is not an appropriate candidate as an immanently 
intended object. What would make sense is to agree with Hofler, 
Meinong, and Twardowski, by assuming that the immanently inten- 
tional component of a psychological state is the content, the con- 
templated horse or horse-as-presented, which Héfler describes as a 
quasi-image, and Twardowski likens to a painting or representational 
artwork that helps thought to intend its object outside of thought. 

The object of a thought, as Brentano maintains, is typically not 
the thought-of object. Those of his distant followers who rejected the 
immanence thesis would warmly applaud Brentano’s claim that only 
the horse, and not the contemplated horse, is correctly designated an 
object. That is why the act-content—object distinction was advanced, 
so that horses rather than presented horses could be regarded as the 
objects of thought, and presented horses could be understood not as 
objects, but as the contents of thought. What remains puzzling is 
not Brentano’s claim that horses are the proper objects of thought, 
but that he should continue to insist even in 1905 that they are 
the immanent objects of thought. The only conclusion to draw is 
either that Brentano does not understand the content—object distinc- 
tion, or that he means something significantly different by his own 
use of the term “immanentes Objekt” from what his students and 
contemporaries, and subsequent traditions, have understood him to 
mean. 

Many if not most of Brentano’s arguments for reism emerge only 
in scattered remarks and correspondence, as piecemeal efforts to 
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show that this or that non-individual cannot be a genuine inten- 
tional object of thought. For example, in the draft titled “Entwurf 
zur Klassifikation der psychischen Phanomene,” dated March 1910, 
Brentano writes: 


17. We have only things as objects, all fall under a higher concept. 

The majority of things are also regarded as real. Look at the so-called 
objective [Objektiv] (contents of judgments such as for example that all 
men are mortal). 

18. Negatives are not objects. Past and future tenses are not objects. Possi- 
bilities are not objects. Origin of the so-called concept of possibility . . . 
Psychic correlates such as that which is acknowledged, that which is 
denied, the loved, the hated, the presented, are not objects. Truth, error, 
good, bad, are not objects. That for which the abstract names are signs, 
are not objects.3! 


In a letter to Kraus on October 31, 1914, he offers a more general 
argument to establish the truth of reism. 


... I shall begin immediately today giving you in what I believe to be a 
simple and rigorous manner a proof that nothing other than things can be 
objects of our presentations and therefore of our thinking generally. 

The proof is founded on the fact that the concept of presenting is a uni- 
form [einheitlicher] one, that the term is therefore univocal [univok], not 
equivocal [aquivok]. It belongs again to this concept that every presenta- 
tion presents something, and if this “something” were not itself univocal 
[eindeutig], then the term “presentation” would also not be univocal. If this 
is certain, then it is impossible to understand as this “something” at one time 
a real [Reales] (thing) [(Ding)], and at another time a non-thing [Nichtreales]. 
There is no concept which could be common to things and non-things. 
This proof in my opinion is absolutely decisive. One finds a very expedient 
manifold verification, and more and more so, in the analysis of cases in 
which a non-thing appears to be the object of a presentation.3? 


Brentano’s proof is anything but decisive. It is unclear what he 
intends by verifying the proof by means of analyzing situations 
in which a non-thing appears to be an object of thought, since he 
does not explain in this short epistle to Kraus — or elsewhere in his 
writings — what the analysis is supposed to consist in, what direc- 
tion it should take, and what conclusions it would support. It is 
worth examining the argument itself in detail. The reasoning has this 
form: 
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Thinking is thinking about something. 
2. The concept of thinking is uniform [einheitlicher], so that 
the term “presentation” is univocal, not equivocal. 


3. Ifthe term “something” were equivocal, then the term “pre- 
sentation” would also be equivocal. (x) 
Therefore, the term “something” is univocal. (2,3) 

5. In particular, therefore, the term “something” is not equiv- 
ocal as between designating alternatively either a thing or a 
non-thing. (4) 


The argument unfortunately is defective. As it stands, the conclu- 
sion no more upholds reism than anti-reism, since the deduction at 
most shows only that “something” cannot mean both sometimes a 
thing and sometimes a non-thing, and that by itself does not prove 
that the something toward which a thought is directed is always a 
thing rather than a non-thing. 

Brentano can obtain his conclusion by bringing forward the sup- 
pressed assumption that: 


2a. Some presentations are about things. 
From this and proposition (5) it follows that: 


6. Therefore, only things can be the objects of presentations, to 
the absolute exclusion of non-things. (2a,5) 


Without assuming that the idealist is wrong to posit “non-things” 
as possible intended objects of thought, Brentano has no solid foun- 
dation for blocking the very opposite conclusion from the equally 
pre-analytically intuitive assumption that: 


/ 


2a’. Some presentations are about non-things. 


Within his own argument structure, it could then validly be deduced 
that: 


6’. Therefore, only non-things can be the objects of presenta- 
tions, to the absolute exclusion of things. (2a’,5) 


Brentano cannot simply insist on the truth of (2a), and refuse 
to consider the intuitive merits of (2a’), unless or until he has 
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satisfactorily established the reist conclusion in (6). The reist con- 
clusion in (6), however, cannot be reached within Brentano’s proof 
structure unless or until (2a) is sustained and (2a’) justifiably with- 
drawn. Brentano stoutly asserts that, “There is no concept which 
could be common to things and non-things.” This again is circular 
reasoning against the anti-reist, for whom the very terms “some- 
thing” and “object of thought” denote a concept that is assumed to 
be common to things and non-things. The prospects for a noncircu- 
lar defense of Brentano’s argument for reism as a result appear rather 
bleak. 

The circularity objection presupposes the validity of Brentano’s 
basic argument structure, but this can also be called into question. 
The premise in (1) is a modified version of Brentano’s intentional- 
ity thesis, formulated in more neutral terminology with respect to 
its original commitment to the immanence of intentional objects. 
There is nevertheless something suspect, almost sophistic, about 
the body of the derivation. The fact, if it is a fact, that the word 
“presentation” is univocal, and that every presentation is always 
about something, may be sufficient to uphold the conclusion in (4) 
that the term “something” is also univocal. But the sense in which 
“something” is univocal does not imply the final conclusion in (5), 
that “something” therefore cannot be ambiguous as between desig- 
nating alternatively either a thing or a non-thing. To take an obvious 
counterexample, consider by immediate analogy that if this mode of 
argument were logically valid, then it would be equally correct to 
conclude from the claim that the term “human” is univocal, hav- 
ing an unambiguous meaning, that therefore “human” must also be 
unambiguous in the sense of not designating alternatively men or 
women. 

Brentano seems to confuse the univocity or unambiguity of a 
concept or term for a concept with the rather different question of 
whether the objects falling under a concept or denoted as a set by the 
term all belong to the same metaphysical category. The term “some- 
thing” as Brentano uses it is consistent with its being understood as 
a higher-order metaphysical category term (perhaps of the very high- 
est order), subsuming the lower-order metaphysical category terms 
“thing” and “non-thing”. It may be true that if “presentation” is 
univocal and every presentation is about something, then “some- 
thing” is also univocal in the sense of having a single unambiguous 
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meaning. But this does not prevent “something” from subsuming 
ontically diverse lower-order metaphysical categories. There is thus 
an equivocation in the meaning of the words “univocal” and “not 
equivocal” as they occur in conclusions (4) and (5) of this reconstruc- 
tion of Brentano’s proof, which renders the argument invalid.33 

The difficulty with the austere reist ontology which Brentano 
introduces in this later phase is plausibly accounting for apparent 
reference to abstract and nonexistent objects, problems for which 
Husserl’s phenomenology and Meinong’s object theory were better 
adapted. Brentano’s reism appears in many ways intended to refute 
the irrealia of object theory.34 Brentano goes to ingenious lengths to 
tailor intentional objects in these categories to his minimalist reist 
framework, but from the volume and difficulty of his attempts to 
reconcile reism with pre-analytic intuition, the high costs of reism, 
like the high costs of idealism, quickly become apparent. If, on the 
other hand, from an anti-idealist, anti-reist perspective Brentano’s 
immanence thesis and rejection of abstract and nonexistent objects 
appear to be metaphysical mistakes, they are undoubtedly among 
the most interesting, challenging, and theoretically fertile mistakes 
ever made in the history of philosophy. 


EMPIRICISM IN BRENTANO’S IMMANENT 
INTENTIONALISM AND REISM 


Whatever induced Brentano in the Psychology to adopt the imma- 
nent intentionality or intentional in-existence thesis in the first 
place? There are several possible explanations, but the complete 
story may never be told.35 

If intended objects, according to Brentano’s early immanent inten- 
tionality thesis, are supposed to be identical to a thought’s mental 
contents, then it is hard to see how Brentano could consistently avoid 
the charge that his theory of mind is objectionably psychologistic, 
that it locks meaning and reference within a closed circle of ideas. 
Despite what he says in the appendix “On Psychologism,” which 
he added to the rorr edition of the Psychology as “Supplementary 
Remarks Intended to Explain and Defend, as Well as to Correct and 
Expand Upon the Theory,” it is unclear why he takes umbrage at the 
allegations of psychologism that were raised especially by Husserl.3° 
What is remarkable is that in these reflections Brentano responds 
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only to the complaint that his theory of knowledge is subjectivis- 
tic, and makes no direct link between it and the immanence or in- 
existence intentionality thesis. 

Brentano’s philosophical training inclined him to an appreciation 
of Aristotle and the Scholastics to an extent that was almost unprece- 
dented among professional philosophers of his time. The dominant 
trend against which he struggled was woven out of several strands of 
post-Kantian idealism and Hegelianism.3” This may explain his affir- 
mation of an immanence theory of intentionality, and his reluctance 
to embrace the contrary transcendentalist terminology, with its im- 
plications of a Kantian thing-in-itself. It cannot be overemphasized 
that Brentano sought to develop the philosophy of mind on empirical 
grounds, adapting scientific methods to the study of subjective phe- 
nomena. From a strictly empirical point of view, it may appear un- 
necessary and perhaps even unintelligible to ask whether intentional 
objects transcend or actually exist beyond or outside of experience. 
Brentano’s main purpose in resurrecting the Scholastic immanence 
or intentional in-existence thesis was to pin down his subject mat- 
ter in Aristotelian fashion, articulating a criterion to distinguish the 
mental or psychological from the nonmental and nonpsychological. 
With this limited end in view, he may have judged it unnecessary, 
if not unscientific, to trespass beyond the confines of his strictly 
empirical discipline into speculative metaphysics. 

The idea that a scientific psychology must be both empirical and 
a priori is a requirement that Brentano consistently states, beginning 
with the “Foreword” to the 1874 edition of his Psychology, where 
he explains: “My psychological standpoint is empirical; experience 
alone is my teacher. Yet I share with other thinkers the conviction 
that this is entirely compatible with a certain ideal point of view.’’3° 
Hardline empiricism might be said to lead to idealism in Brentano’s 
early philosophy just as it does in Berkeley’s. The dilemma of respect- 
ing both empiricist methodology and common sense pretheoretical 
beliefs about the mind-independence of objects of experience is dra- 
matically, dialectically played out in the transition from Brentano’s 
acceptance to his rejection of the immanent intentionality thesis.39 

Guided by the desire to set psychology on the foundations of a firm 
scientific methodology, Brentano began with an empiricist criterion 
for distinguishing mental from physical phenomena, perhaps in the 
conviction that a sound method could not yield incorrect results. 
Only later, when the theory had achieved sufficient definition, 
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did the nature of the idealistic consequences inherent in its radical 
empiricism become evident. The choice, at least to those of anti- 
idealist temperament, was obvious, and meant the abandonment 
of Brentano’s immanence or intentional in-existence criterion of 
the psychological. Husserl took the inquiry in one direction, lead- 
ing him toward a phenomenology of noemata as subjective quasi- 
abstract thought contents and corresponding transcendental objects. 
The founders of object theory took another related but different di- 
rection, leading to immanent contents and existent or nonexistent 
mind-independent intentional objects beyond being and nonbeing. 

Alternatively, if we consider David Hume’s empiricism as a model 
for Brentano’s, a different picture might be painted of the philosoph- 
ical motivations for the immanent or in-existence intentionality 
thesis. In A Treatise of Human Nature (1739-40), Book I, Part II, 
Section VI, “Of the idea of existence, and of external existence,” 
Hume argues that: 


[no] object can be presented resembling some object with respect to its ex- 
istence, and different from others in the same particular; since every object, 
that is presented, must necessarily be existent. A like reasoning will account 
for the idea of external existence. We may observe, that ’tis universally al- 
low’d by philosophers, and is besides pretty obvious of itself, that nothing 
is ever really present with the mind but its perceptions or impressions and 
ideas, and that external objects become known to us only by those percep- 
tions they occasion.‘° 


Later, in Part IV, Section II, “Of scepticism with regard to the 
senses,” Hume concludes that philosophy cannot rigorously prove 
the existence of external reality, even if the passions and in particu- 
lar the imagination are psychologically compelled to accept the ex- 
istence of a real world beyond the contents of impressions and ideas. 
“We may well ask,” he writes, “What causes induce us to believe in 
the existence of body? but 'tis in vain to ask, Whether there be body 
or not? That is a point, which we must take for granted in all our 
reasonings.’’4* 

It is a possibility, in the light of these interpretive obstacles, 
that Brentano may not have reasoned through all the relevant im- 
plications of immanent intentionality. In his concern to balance 
a neo-Aristotelian metaphysics with a sharp distinction between 
psychological and nonpsychological phenomena, and in his desire 
to recognize that intentionality from the standpoint of an empirical 
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discipline needs to be neutral about the ontic status of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of objects that thought is capable of intending, he may 
not have recognized that the intentional in-existence of intended ob- 
jects had landed him deeply in incompatible theoretical desiderata. 
A Humean model, in contrast, might have led Brentano to see it as a 
requirement of strict empiricism not to venture beyond what can be 
known in immediately inner experience about the intended objects 
of thought. Such a methodological commitment limits intention- 
ality to the contents of thought; at least an empirical psychology 
cannot confidently say more than that about the real ontic status of 
intended objects. 

The only factor that could cause Brentano to abandon a strict 
empiricist agnosticism concerning the ontology of intended objects 
would be an independent line of reasoning that positively excludes 
the possibility of reference to nonindividual, merely psychologi- 
cally intended objects. Brentano’s later reism provides just the kind 
of metaphysical considerations that could pressure him, from an 
equally principled empirical standpoint, to say something more def- 
inite about the nature of intended objects than that they are im- 
manently or in-existently related to thought contents. Although 
Brentano never acknowledges the psychologism latent in his early 
immanence or in-existence concept of intentionality, his reism intro- 
duces an exclusive ontology of particulars that implicitly addresses 
the psychologism problem by limiting intended objects to mind- 
independent external existent entities transcending the contents of 
thoughts. If the only metaphysically permissible candidates for in- 
tended objects are existent particulars, then Brentano is finally in a 
position to conclude as a consequence of a modified intentionality 
thesis coupled with his later reist ontology that the only conceivable 
intended objects of thought are mind-independent existent particu- 
lars.” 
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6 Reflections on intentionality 


BRENTANO’S RECOVERY OF THE INTENTIONAL 


The topic of “intentionality” is a well-known quagmire. There seems 
to be no doubt that the Scholastic intentio had fallen into disuse 
in modern philosophy until it was recovered by Franz Brentano in 
an arresting way in the original edition (1874) of Psychology from 
an Empirical Standpoint.t There, Brentano recovers intentional- 
ity — or, adhering to the text, “intentional inexistence” — as the 
essential nerve of an empirical psychology centered on describing 
the various kinds of “presentations [Vorstellungen] and other ac- 
tivities which are based upon presentations and which, like pre- 
sentations, are only perceivable through inner perception.” These 
activities, Brentano says, belong to their “substantial bearer,” the 
soul (in Aristotle’s sense of a certain “form of life” [physis, morphé], 
which Brentano follows], “the subject of consciousness” (as Oskar 
Kraus adds, without prejudging whether it is “spiritual or mate- 
rial” in being a “substantial substrate”).2 Hence, Brentano means 
to avoid the Cartesian account here (though, in other respects, he 
is sympathetic to Descartes’s res cogitans) and, following the exam- 
ple of Aristotle, takes himself to be recovering the ancient science 
of psychology in an up-to-date way, since the themes of that dis- 
cipline have become unfamiliar. Although, as he adds, psychology 
(thus construed) is nothing less than “the crowning pinnacle” of all 
the sciences, depends “on all of them,” may even be said to “exert 
a most powerful reciprocal influence upon them” — in fact, becomes 
“the basis of all scientific endeavor as well, reviewing the whole 
of human life and serving as the basis of society and of its noblest 
possessions.’”3 
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The best-known feature of Brentano’s work in this regard is, of 
course, his famous disjunctive contrast between the “mental” and 
the “physical.” But if you take seriously the unresolved question of 
the “metaphysics” of the soul and the role of the body, then, speak- 
ing as Brentano does, the distinction between the “mental” and the 
“physical” does not yet resolve the very different question of the ad- 
equacy or inadequacy of materialism.4 Brentano is noticeably careful 
here, though he explores various refinements of, and departures from, 
the views offered in the Psychology in later essays, in indicating what 
he is not claiming or addressing. 

He advances certain formulations at the start, however, that we 
should have before us, nevertheless, in thinking further about in- 
tentionality. For one thing, he explicitly says: “psychology is the 
science which studies the properties and laws of the soul, which we 
discover within ourselves directly by means of inner perception, and 
which we infer, by analogy, to exist in others.”> This raises at once 
the profound question of the adequacy of the “argument by analogy” 
(regarding knowledge of other minds), the question of presentational 
doubt, as well as the skeptical question about the external world and 
about our knowledge of the external world, and the question about 
the relationship between “natural science and mental science.’’° 
Whatever Brentano’s later speculations may be, it seems strategi- 
cally unwise (given his useful caution about how to follow Aristotle) 
to complicate the analysis of intentionality with the instant intro- 
duction of questions of the sorts just mentioned. (I return to these 
worries toward the end of this discussion.) 

In fact, Brentano provides a masterly clarification of his account 
of intentional “activities” in the Appendix to The Classification of 
Mental Phenomena (in effect, the new title for Book Two of the 
Psychology), which was prepared for inclusion in the 1911 edition 
(and is included in the English translation of the Psychology). This 
was the principal source, for instance, on which Tadeusz Kotarbinski 
was led to affirm (in his generous way) that “Brentano was the first 
to develop a reistic philosophy, more than a decade before the system 
had aname.”” Kotarbinski was right in what he says here: the matter 
is quite important, as we shall see, in simplifying Brentano’s general 
account in the best sense, as well as in distinguishing Brentano’s 
best view (by my own persuasion) from the views of a bewilderingly 
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diffuse army of subsequent discussants who have taken the notion 
into extravagant conceptual thickets. 

Kotarbinski himself draws attention to the very useful distinc- 
tion between the “two” groups of those who are the most important 
“followers” of Brentano: the “reists,” who include Oskar Kraus (and 
in effect himself) and Brentano’s better-known followers who include 
Alexius Meinong, Edmund Husserl, Anton Marty, and Kazimierz 
Twardowski (who was a student of Brentano’s and who was also 
Kotarbinski’s teacher]. Kotarbinski favors a physicalist reading of 
“reism” and Brentano (to the extent he is a reist) nevertheless allows 
the admission of some version of res cogitans. This also suggests a 
useful constraint on a full-blown metaphysics to which the analy- 
sis of intentionality would (in time) have to be reconciled. The two 
issues should remain distinct, however. 

In fact, if we keep them distinct, it is entirely possible to consider 
enlarging the range of contributions to the analysis of intentional- 
ity to include the work of figures like Husserl, Heidegger, Merleau- 
Ponty, Sartre, Gadamer, and others insofar as they do not veer off 
in a number of problematic directions: in particular, (a) in pretend- 
ing to distinguish between “being” and “existence”; (b) in claim- 
ing to identify mental “objects” apart from mental (or intentional) 
“activities,” which are themselves said to include such “objects” in- 
separably; (c) in inventing sui generis mental “disciplines” such as 
non-empirical phenomenology or transcendental “reflection”; and 
(d) in failing to distinguish properly between actual relations be- 
tween existent things and analogous uses of the relational idiom 
in speaking, say, of the “relationship” between someone’s thinking 
about this or that and the “this or that” being thought about. In all 
of these respects, Brentano may be reasonably said to be a “reist” 
in a sense close to Kotarbinski’s. There are other difficulties with 
Brentano’s account which may also be flagged, whether ultimately 
to be set aside or not —in the interest of affording a defensible account 
of intentionality along the lines of Brentano’s own analysis: most no- 
tably, Brentano’s insistence on the self-evidence of our knowledge of 
“mental phenomena.” 

As a general rule, it pays to examine quite separately the mat- 
ter of what to count as the “intentional” as opposed to whether the 
“presentation” of mental phenomena is “self-evident” (either the 
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“activity,” which Brentano features, or what is “presented,” which 
intrudes grammatical miscues about what exists], as well as the 
question of what to include as “mental phenomena.” For exam- 
ple, Brentano says very plainly: “When someone is cut he has no 
perception of touch, and someone who is burned has no feeling of 
warmth, but in both cases there is only the feeling of pain. Never- 
theless there is no doubt that even here the feeling is based upon a 
presentation. In cases such as this we always have a presentation of 
a definite spatial location which we usually characterize in relation 
to some visible and touchable part of our body.’”* What needs to be 
noticed here is Brentano’s ready acknowledgment of psychophysical 
linkages (tempting us to formulate psychophysical laws) between 
the mental and the physical and the separation of the question of 
the range of the “intentional” and “presentational” from the “self- 
evidence” of mental phenomena. 

Apart from all this, it needs to be borne in mind that, in intro- 
ducing his account, in the Psychology, Brentano notes that “we usu- 
ally call soul the substance which has sensations such as fantasy 
images, acts of memory, acts of hope or fear, desire or aversion.’ 
This introduces two of the most vexed matters that bear on inten- 
tionality, which Brentano clarifies in what appears to be the most 
promising way, in the Appendix mentioned: namely, (i) whether the 
“analysis” of intentionality is primarily a question of analyzing var- 
ious kinds of “mental activity” or of identifying certain separable 
mental “objects” — sensations, images, propositions, activities of 
thinking, fearing, and the like, including thinking about thinking — 
to which further kinds of mental activity can be applied; and (ii) 
whether the “objects” of thinking are “real” (whether “existent” or 
not) and could be said to be before the mind (as “mental” objects), 
so that thinking could be said to enter into a certain “relationship” 
with “intentional” objects. 


BRENTANO’S REIST THESIS AND OTHER CURRENTS 


There is no quicker way to get clear about Brentano’s seemingly 
best account of intentionality than to cite a few lines from Section 
IX of the Appendix (titled “On Genuine and Fictitious Objects”) — 
Brentano has in mind here our thinking of a centaur: 
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All mental references refer to things. 
In many cases, the things to which we refer do not exist. 


A content is never presented in the sense of being object of the presen- 
tation [the non-existence of a centaur, say], nor is it ever affirmed, in the 
sense in which an object is affirmed, not even by those who believe that it 
is to be affirmed . . . But absolutely the only thing which is presented is a 
person who is making the judgment concerned, and we judge that insofar as 
we are thinking of such a person, we are thinking of someone who judges 
correctly ... We ought rather to say we deny that anything exists for which 
the word “content” is a name, just as words like “of” and “but” have no 
meaning by themselves and do not name anything . . . But it does, indeed, 
make sense to say, “There is no thing which is named by the preposition ‘of’ 
or the conjunction ‘but.’” 

Hence we are certain that one cannot make the being or non-being of 
a centaur an object as one can a centaur; one can only make the person 
affirming or denying the centaur an object in which case the centaur, to be 
sure, becomes an object in a special modus obliquus at the same time. And 
so it holds true generally that only that which falls under the concept of 
a thing (Reales), can provide an object for mental reference. Nothing else 
can ever be, like a thing, that to which we mentally refer as an object — 
neither the present, past, nor future, neither present things, past things, 
nor future things, nor existence and non-existence, nor necessity, nor non- 
necessity, neither possibility nor impossibility, nor the necessary nor the 
non-necessary, neither the possible nor the impossible, neither truth nor 
falsity, neither the true nor the false, nor good nor bad. 


When we depart from the analysis indicated, “surely [Brentano says] 
we are dealing... with mere fictions.”?° This is his clearest “reist” 
formulation. (But, of course, he may well disagree with Kotarbinski 
and others about the “realist” import of his reism.)!! 

The widening reception of Brentano’s views, largely overshadowed 
in European philosophy by Husserlian phenomenology, was notably 
facilitated by Roderick M. Chisholm, whose efforts at promoting 
the translation and discussion of Brentano’s work in the English- 
speaking world also affected the substantive analysis of intentional- 
ity itself. 

The record has become extremely tangled: partly because 
Brentano kept reworking his account in ways that are not easily 
collected in a single consistent final summary (for instance, through 
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personal correspondence); partly because Edmund Husserl, originally 
heavily indebted to Brentano’s account, struck out on his own 
in launching the distinctive discipline of phenomenology, which 
Husserl strenuously contrasted with empirical psychology and 
which therefore took “intentionality” in an entirely new direc- 
tion, one that very quickly mushroomed in bewilderingly diverse 
ways;’? partly because Chisholm himself is at pains to contrast 
Brentano’s view and Husserl’s, to favor the former’s over the latter’s 
in epistemological ways — although it must be said that (in pre- 
senting Brentano’s account], Chisholm seems to have been mis- 
taken, at times, about important details regarding Brentano’s view of 
intentionality;"3 partly because the theory of intentionality is now 
often presented from a Husserlian point of view — or, even further 
afield, from a Heideggerean point of view, which, then, predictably, 
finds Brentano’s pointedly psychological approach inadequate," 
partly because both Brentano’s account of intentionality and that of 
his Husserlian commentators (Spiegelberg, for instance) are some- 
times said to have failed to grasp the full play of the original 
Scholastic account(s) from which they derive;'5 partly because con- 
temporary analytic philosophers who pursue the intentionality ques- 
tion have almost no interest in the detailed subtleties of either 
Scholastic or Brentano’s or Husserl’s accounts*® and prefer the lin- 
guistic to the psychological; partly because, with due respect to the 
pioneer efforts of both Brentano and Husserl, very few discussants 
of empirical psychology and/or phenomenology would be willing 
nowadays to be bound by Brentano’s or Husserl’s conceptions of their 
respective “sciences”; partly because of the utterly different direc- 
tions in which the analysis of intentional phenomena has been pur- 
sued more recently, particularly in Europe, for instance by Martin 
Heidegger and Maurice Merleau-Ponty;'” and partly because, quite 
frankly, many now give evidence of recognizing the entire artifac- 
tual world of human culture as a distinct intentional domain - or, 
“Intentional” domain, as I prefer to say, meaning by that to empha- 
size that the cultural world is not confined to mental life, that it has 
its distinctive public structures, and that the sui generis mental life 
of enlanguaged persons is itself formed and transformed by the Inten- 
tional or enculturing processes of the institutions of societal life.*® 

This last development has obvious affinities with the inquiries 
of the hermeneutic tradition spanning Friedrich Schleiermacher and 
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Hans-Georg Gadamer (though not necessarily their particular doc- 
trines) as well as Husserl’s fledgling (nearly aborted) inquiries into 
the Lebenswelt (which never quite matched the robustness of the 
cultural world but was, instead, regarded as a pre-theoretical space 
of experience from which divergent cultures and histories were said 
to be formed).'° In any case, on my own reading, emphasis on the cul- 
tural manifestations of intentionality (the “Intentional,” as I suggest) 
distinguishes between what may be characterized as the biologi- 
cally grounded psychology of Homo sapiens and the culturally trans- 
formed “second-natured” mental life and activity of human persons; 
abandons transcendentalism in every form (psychological or phe- 
nomenological); and features the distinctive (Intentional) structures 
of the public world of the arts, technology, history, action, science, 
and language, which (I claim) cannot be adequately characterized 
in physical, biological, or biologically confined psychological terms, 
or solely in psychological terms of any kind at the level of human 
culture. 

Here, the study of Intentionality promises to bring together the 
master themes of late eighteenth-century studies regarding the di- 
versity of language, Hegel’s innovations, hermeneutics, and the flow- 
ering of the human sciences and related currents down to our own 
time.”° 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BRENTANO’S AND 
CHISHOLM’S ANALYSES 


Chisholm’s analysis of Brentano’s account of intentionality has been 
enormously influential; and yet there do seem to be a number of 
problematic summary remarks of Chisholm’s that are less than reli- 
able. These have been flagged very early on by Linda McAlister, the 
editor and (often) translator of Brentano’s works into English. Here 
it pays to have before us Brentano’s best-known summary from the 
Psychology: 


Every mental phenomenon is characterized by what the Scholastics of the 
Middle Ages called the intentional (or mental) inexistence of an object, 
and what we might call, though not wholly unambiguously, reference to 
a content, direction toward an object (which is not to be understood here 
as meaning a thing), or immanent objectivity. Every mental phenomenon 
includes something as object within itself, although they do not all do so in 
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the same way. In presentation something is presented, in judgment some- 
thing is affirmed or denied, in love loved, in hate hated, in desire desired and 
so on. 

This intentional in-existence is characteristic exclusively of mental phe- 
nomena. No physical phenomenon exhibits anything like it. We could, there- 
fore, define mental phenomena by saying that they are those phenomena 
which contain an object intentionally within themselves.?* 


Certain cautions need to be borne in mind. For one thing, Brentano 
is speaking quite informally here (for instance about “content” and 
“object,” a “mental phenomenon|’s] includ[ing] something as object 
within itself,” and so on: Brentano himself warns us that he is speak- 
ing informally. Second, we must not hold Brentano too closely to 
what, in various accounts, the Scholastics may have meant by “the 
intentional (or mental).” For a third, the sense of “in-existence” is 
little more than a grammatical convenience; it does not signify exis- 
tence, non-existence, reality, “object” (Reales), or any peculiar kind 
of existence or reality; it seems to mean only what, ulteriorly, by 
paraphrase, is able to be referred to (where it is) as an “object,” 
whether existent or not: a unicorn as well as my (actual) horse C 
what Brentano calls a Reales, within the “content” of my intentional 
activity (thinking of my horse or a unicorn). When someone thinks 
of a unicorn, he exists and is actually thinking of a unicorn; and in 
that sense (modus obliquus) “the unicorn” is an “object” in his in- 
tentional activity, though there is no existent object in his mental 
activity and though the unicorn is not real or existent in any sense 
at all, either in his thinking or in the real world. Finally, insofar as it 
is “intentional,” thinking enjoys no referential or “presentational” 
relation to its intentional (or in-existent) “object”: it enjoys no rela- 
tionship at all. For Brentano, then, a unicorn isa Reales, an individual 
thing, though it is not real, does not exist. 

When he speaks of “presentation,” Brentano explicitly means “the 
act of presentation,” not “what is presented.” Hence, “every judg- 
ment, every recollection, every expectation, every inference, every 
conviction or opinion, every doubt, is a mental phenomenon. Also 
to be included under this term is every emotion: joy, sorrow, fear, 
hope, courage, despair, anger, love, hate, desire, act of will, intention, 
astonishment, contempt, etc.” Physical phenomena, by contrast, in- 
clude “a color, a figure, a landscape whichI see, a chord which I hear, 
warmth, cold, odor which I sense; as well as similar images which 
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appear in the imagination.””* Physical phenomena need not, there- 
fore, take the form of realia (individual things): these phenomena 
do not. 

Speaking of this contrast, Chisholm says: 


Brentano’s criterion of the psychological or mental might be put in this 
way: From the fact that a certain thing is the object of an intentional act or 
attitude, one cannot infer either that that thing exists or that it does not; from 
the fact that a proposition is the object of an intentional act or attitude, one 
cannot infer that the proposition is true or that it is false; everything that is 
psychological involves what is thus intentional; but nothing that is physical 
can similarly “contain its object intentionally within itself”; intentionality, 
therefore, may serve as a criterion of the psychological or mental.?3 


Now, I have the highest regard for Chisholm. But with the best 
will in the world, his summary of Brentano’s account is strangely 
inapt. First of all, on Brentano’s view of the intentional, “object” can 
only mean “something” within the presentation of an intentional 
act that may be characterized in terms appropriate to a Reales, a 
particular thing. Second, as an intentional “object,” “it” cannot ex- 
ist: Chisholm’s question cannot rightly arise. In fact, Chisholm says 
so elsewhere.”4 Third, it’s not clear at all what Chisholm is saying 
about the physical: does he mean that, according to Brentano, the 
“object” (whatever it is) “contained” in the physical (whatever that 
means) cannot be inconclusive on the matter of its existence or non- 
existence (whatever that means)? 

It’s not quite right to say that no comparable question arises with 
regard to the physical — because the question doesn’t arise with regard 
to the intentional either! It’s rather that to talk about the “object” 
that an “intentional” presentation “has” is not to talk about an object 
in the sense in which the physical domain includes actual objects! 
That is precisely why intentionality is the mark by which to distin- 
guish the mental and the physical. Fourth, that propositions may be 
true or false hearkens back to the correspondence theory of truth, 
which Brentano repudiates.”> Hence, fifth, Brentano rejects all theo- 
ries of truth that depend on the admission of irrealia, such as propo- 
sitions. In conformity with his reist tendencies, truth depends, for 
Brentano, on “evidence” regarding realia. Chisholm could not be 
further from the mark. 

This is not to endorse Brentano’s theory of truth and evidence or 
what he would include among real “things.” But it is to affirm the 
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splendid economies Brentano has achieved in the analysis of inten- 
tionality. Furthermore, Iam entirely willing to admit that Chisholm 
has indeed provided a very reasonable (alternative) account of 
intentional sentences, distinct from Brentano’s analysis of the 
mental. Read that way, everything Chisholm has worked out in the 
way of intentionality deserves another inning. But it needs to be 
noted that what Chisholm means by “objects” and “propositions” 
are conceived very differently in Brentano’s account. 

What, then, Chisholm offers as a near-paraphrase of Brentano's 
view are three criteria of intentional sentences: (1) that “a simple 
declarative sentence is intentional if it uses a substantival expres- 
sion — a name or a description — in such a way that neither the sen- 
tence nor its contradictory implies either that there is or that there 
isn’t anything to which the substantival expression truly applies”; 
(2) that “any noncompound sentence which contains a propositional 
clause .. . is intentional provided that neither the sentence nor its 
contradictory implies either that the propositional clause is true or 
that it is false”; and (3) that, in effect, in intentional contexts, co- 
designative terms (names or descriptions) cannot be substituted in 
the same sentence, salva veritate. Chisholm then shows that we 
can “re-express Brentano’s thesis — or a thesis resembling that of 
Brentano, by reference to intentional sentences.””° The matter re- 
garding whether Chisholm’s account is, rightly, an analysis of the 
mental remains unanswered. If, for instance, we consider Quine’s 
specimen argument regarding “9 is greater than 4,” “necessarily 9 
is greater than 4,” “the number of planets is 9,” therefore “neces- 
sarily the number of planets is greater than 4,” it looks very much 
as if the intensionality of sentences may not always be paraphrased 
in terms of the intentionality of the mental.?” (Quine specifically 
notes the resemblance of such “modalities” to the behavior of the 
“propositional attitudes.”) 


THE “INTENTIONAL” AND THE “INTENTIONAL” 


I turn, finally, to a consideration of an altogether different sort, 
the one I’ve flagged as the “Intentionality” of the cultural world. 
Brentano’s analysis of intentional phenomena strikes me as a most 
excellent contribution to the launching of a scientific psychology. I 
have no doubt about that. But I cannot agree with Brentano about 
the right characterization of psychology as a science, or with all that 
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Brentano expects psychology to describe and explain (for instance, 
the immortality of the soul), or his belief in the “clear knowledge 
and complete certainty which is provided by immediate insight [or 
mental phenomena],” or his conviction about “the great advantage 
of psychology over the natural sciences.””® 

All of this is a sign of a serious need to detach Brentano’s impor- 
tant contribution from his own conception of the structure and con- 
ditions of the very discipline he is at pains to define. If I ask myself, 
therefore, what, given Brentano’s emphasis on the analysis of inten- 
tionality, should be expected to play a role in organizing Brentano’s 
own investigations, I find that what is needed is very nearly com- 
pletely ignored or, in a way, positively disallowed by Brentano him- 
self (and by Chisholm). I agree that the intentional is crucial to 
the analysis of mental phenomena; but I also believe that neither 
Brentano nor Husserl rightly grasped the full import of their com- 
mon theme (though for very different reasons). 

That is a serious charge, and I realize I must defend it. But I rise to 
do so here only as part of a preliminary assessment of Brentano’s 
account of the intentional and of what more is needed in order 
to avoid the inevitable distortion of restricting the intentional to 
“mental phenomena.” The intentional, Brentano asserts again and 
again, yields a form of certainty and immediate knowledge superior 
to anything the physical sciences could possibly claim. Let me offer, 
therefore, a slim set of theorems sufficient for a large correction of 
Brentano’s vision that would secure his own work well enough but 
would place it in the larger field of investigation to which it rightly 
belongs. I won’t try to argue for these theorems here. I have explored 
them in different ways frequently enough.”? They are hardly unrea- 
sonable or problematic; and many readers will probably find them 
entirely obvious. 

They include at least the following: (i) psychology is not an au- 
tonomous discipline, certainly not a discipline whose phenomena 
are likely to be explained in exclusively physical or biological terms 
or in terms grounded in the “mental phenomena” Brentano thinks 
are immediately known with certainty or in any terms separated 
from the societal life of persons uniquely formed and transformed 
through the processes of historical enculturation; (ii) the paradigm 
of the mental is indisputably linked to the self-conscious ability of 
human persons to report, avow, and describe the content of their own 
mental life in accord with (i): where, that is, the detailed description 
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and explanation of the mental life of prelinguistic children and 
sublinguistic animals is conducted heuristically, unavoidably, in 
terms of the same paradigm, with whatever adjustments are theo- 
retically needed; (iii) persons or selves, the apt enlanguaged agents 
that we are, are themselves “second-natured,” culturally artifactual, 
transforms of the members of Homo sapiens, made capable of self- 
conscious thought, experience, deliberate choice and action, the 
manufacture and creation of cultural artifacts of all kinds (as by 
art and technology), changes in their own enculturing culture, and 
the raising of offspring on the way to becoming new selves; (iv) the 
mental life of persons is, however diverse qua “mental phenomena,” 
generated by internalizing (and thus sharing) a public culture, so that 
even first-person knowledge of mental phenomena is a function of a 
public culture: in that sense, there can be no final privilege accorded 
first-person knowledge of mental phenomena; and (v) there is no prin- 
cipled difference between the analysis of the intentional “activities” 
of persons or selves (in Brentano’s sense) and what, thereby, is pub- 
licly “presented” (or “uttered,” as I would rather say): that is, in 
speech, behavior, action, art, technology, manufacture, or the like, 
and all such public “utterances” (collected as literature, science, his- 
tory, documents, buildings, computer programs, and so on) are intrin- 
sically interpretable as “Intentional” (in the sense suggested). 

On the view I recommend, the Intentional does not include the 
intentional in all its manifest forms (specifically prelinguistic inten- 
tionality, for instance, unless by theoretical analogy?°); but the pre- or 
sublinguistic intentional is ineluctably modeled on the Intentionally 
transformed intentional life of humans — simply because no purely 
physical or behavioral analysis has proved adequate to the task. Fur- 
thermore, the Intentional is primarily collective, as in language, tra- 
dition, institutions, history, ideology, and the like; although actual 
Intentional agency is exhibited only by individual selves (singly or 
ageregatively), who exhibit their “idiolectic” variants of the common 
culture they share. (There are no collective agents, except by way of 
legal fictions and the like.) The profound limitation in Brentano’s 
and Husserl’s accounts of intentionality is betrayed (at a consider- 
able distance from their own work) in, for instance, the account 
of societal life advanced by John Searle (and many others): Searle, 
who, of course, has himself analyzed intentionality, plainly thinks 
of language and the intentional artifacts of societal life as (;omehow) 
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generated by aggregates of persons.3' But Searle’s view (a fortiori, 
Brentano’s) is simply a variant of the paradox Rousseau offers in The 
Social Contract. 

There are all sorts of important distinctions regarding intention- 
ality (or Intentionality) to be made out here: in the arts, for instance, 
regarding expressiveness and representationality; in language and 
other forms of communication, regarding semantic, syntactic, prag- 
matic, and semiotic attributes; in history, regarding horizonal in- 
terpretation and the ongoing reinterpretation of what has already 
been interpreted.3? But the single most decisive consideration for 
our present purpose is this: (a) that a scientific psychology, one that 
features the paradigm of the mental, cannot be an autonomous dis- 
cipline, cannot be separated from the analysis of the world of human 
culture; (b) that “mental phenomena” cannot be epistemically privi- 
leged, cannot even be separated from the analysis of a publicly shared 
world; and (c) that the analysis of intentionality, in the paradigm form 
of Intentionality, cannot separate or privilege the mental over the 
non-mental or vice versa. What this means is simply that Brentano 
has brought us to the threshold of the full range of intentionality 
(and that Husserl misperceived what more was needed). 

Some who follow Brentano broadly here — Donald Davidson, for 
instance — wrongly hurry to conclude: “we have the resources needed 
to identify states of mind, even if those states of mind are, as we like 
to say, directed to nonexistent objects, for we can do this without 
supposing that there are any objects whatever before the mind.”33 
Davidson does not pause long enough, however, to consider how 
we should treat mental images, after-images, hallucinatory images, 
pains, itches, tickles, and the like normally caught up in intentional 
“states.” The fashion nowadays is to try to eliminate all “objects 
whatever before the mind,” but that’s hardly to explain how it’s to 
be done.3+4 

It is true that Heidegger and Gadamer saw more clearly than either 
Brentano or Husserl what more would need to be supplied (in the In- 
tentional direction}, but they have preferred to air these further com- 
plications in ways that show no interest in building on Brentano’s 
pioneer clarity. And yet, of course, if we allow the enlargement of the 
intentional in favor of the Intentional (in the sense proposed) then 
Brentano’s plausible scruple, formulated along reist lines (where, as 
Brentano supposes, “mental phenomena” play a decisive evidentiary 
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and epistemological role) begins to founder. For, for one thing, in 
favoring the Intentional, we cannot fail to deny the epistemic and 
evidentiary advocacy of first-person foundations (without disallow- 
ing first-person reports of mental phenomena), and, for a second, in 
acknowledging the paradigmatic model of enlanguaged thought and 
experience, we are led to deny any privileged paraphrastic program 
of the “content” of intentional phenomena. 

By extending the scope of the intentional, therefore, we greatly 
simplify its analysis. It would not be too much to say that Chisholm’s 
preference for characterizing the intentional in terms of the analysis 
of sentences now appears more than reasonable, if it is not cast as a 
straightforward summary of Brentano’s thesis; although to confirm 
its contribution would inevitably call into doubt Chisholm’s own 
program favoring the certainty and self-evidence of “self-presenting 
states.’”35 

If I understand him rightly, Chisholm does believe that “some 
beliefs or statements,” those that “concern appearances or ‘ways 
of being appeared to,’” are “self-justifying” and that they are self- 
justifying because they are about “self-presenting properties” (or 
states): that is, on the thesis that “the presence of such properties 
is also evident to the subject who has them.”3° Chisholm is per- 
fectly aware that he is advocating the doctrine of “the Given” (in 
some form) and that he is open to the familiar criticism formulated 
as the “Myth of the Given.”3” This is a much-debated question. But I 
don’t find that Chisholm actually addresses the sense in which “self- 
presenting properties” (or “states”) are to be characterized (rather 
than merely identified, by way of instances: “being sad,” “thinking 
about a golden mountain,” “believing oneself to be wise,” “‘[being] 
appeared redly to’”3°) in that respect in which they serve as evidence 
for relevant beliefs and statements because (being what they are) they 
are “evident” in a very strong or “foundational” sense. 

I have no doubt that experience can serve as evidence for particu- 
lar beliefs and statements, which implies the epistemic relevance of 
intentional complexities. But if it were the case that “experience” in 
Chisholm’s or Brentano’s sense were not “given” (on a benign reading 
of the term) as already conceptually and (indeed) linguistically struc- 
tured, then the entire argument would instantly be rendered more 
than problematic. We may gather from this that the inclusion of the 
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“intentional” within the scope of the “Intentional” (admitting 
the Intentional modeling of the “intentional” among prelinguistic 
children, sublinguistic animals, and the theoretical abstraction of 
the non-propositional or non-conceptually structured “sensory,” if 
wanted] will very seriously challenge the doctrine of the self-evident. 
What we must appreciate, dialectically, is this: that if experience 
plays an evidentiary role with regard to beliefs, then (a) experience 
must be able to be “before the mind” in some sense, (b) will be inten- 
tional for at least that reason, (c) may be problematic as to whether 
it involves “objects,” and (d) plays the role it does even if we reject 
the notion of the self-evident.3? 

In any case, the analysis of intentionality would be substantially 
altered by the adjustment I am proposing, along the following lines at 
least: (a) that the “Intentional” = the “cultural” (or culturally signifi- 
cant and significative), in a way that would allow for the initial inclu- 
sion of all the forms of “aboutness” or “reference to” that Brentano, 
Husserl, and those they have influenced have ever proposed; (b) that 
the Intentional is the paradigm of the intentional (in the sense already 
supplied); (c) that the Intentional presupposes the sui generis epis- 
temic competence and “mental phenomena” of encultured selves, 
but is not restricted to the mental at all: may be instantiated in 
the public artifacts of cultural life (what I have called “utterances”: 
speech, behavior, technology, art); and may, correspondingly, be in- 
voked for modeling intentional attributions to analogous structures 
in the sublinguistic biological world (for instance, with regard to the 
functional structures of termite mounds), (d) that the Intentional (a 
fortiori, the intentional) has realist standing; (e) that the Intentional 
affects the work of the physical sciences as much as the human sci- 
ences, even though the descriptive and explanatory vocabulary of 
the former may explicitly preclude the use of intentionally or In- 
tentionally qualified terms; (f) that the Intentional is intrinsically 
interpretable and that the objective standing of any statements or 
beliefs will be affected by the historicized processes of interpreta- 
tion and conceptualization; and (g) that, accordingly, there can be no 
prioritizing of any single model for analyzing the structure of the 
Intentional or intentional, except relative to one or another kind of 
inquiry and interest. Adjustments of these sorts would enlarge by an 
enormous factor our sense not only of the ubiquity of the intentional 
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but also of the unexpected diversity and complexity of its structural 
entanglements. To admit all that would be to admit, therefore, just 
how much Brentano actually missed. 
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7  Brentano’s epistemology 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


In this chapter, I will set out what I take to be the basic tenets of 
Franz Brentano’s epistemology. This seemingly simple task is a cru- 
cial one because virtually every other aspect of Brentano’s philoso- 
phy uses his epistemology as a starting point and is structured in 
the same way. As the title of his major published work, Psychology 
from an Empirical Standpoint, suggests, Brentano saw himself as an 
empiricist; his account of knowledge, belief and other epistemologi- 
cal concepts is therefore constructed from the building blocks, so to 
speak, of the phenomena of experience. 

According to Brentano, these phenomena are of two kinds, men- 
tal and physical, and he believes all human experience is experi- 
ence of one or other of these phenomena. So we first have to see 
how he differentiates between mental and physical phenomena, be- 
tween the mental and the physical. He lays out this distinction in 
the first chapter of Book 2 of his Psychology, entitled “On the Dis- 
tinction Between Mental and Physical Phenomena.” Brentano first 
surveys several ways of laying out the distinction between these 
two classes of experiential phenomena. He then enumerates exam- 
ples of mental and physical phenomena, and then tries to find the 
defining characteristics of mental phenomena. He identifies several 
characteristics which he thinks all mental phenomena have and all 
physical phenomena lack. Far and away the most important of these 
in his estimation, and the one which has aroused the most inter- 
est on the part of later philosophers, is what he calls “intentional 
inexistence.”* 
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INTENDED OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Brentano’s first example of mental phenomena is presentations 
(Vorstellungen), either sensory or issuing from the imagination. By 
“presentation” he says he means not the object which is presented, 
but the condition, or what he broadly speaking calls the act, of hav- 
ing such a presentation.” Thus, the acts of hearing, seeing, or other- 
wise perceiving something would be mental phenomena regardless 
of whether the object which is, for example, seen is perceived through 
the visual organs or seen, so to speak, in the mind’s eye. Other exam- 
ples are acts of judgment such as remembering, inferring, believing, 
doubting; and emotions such as being happy or sad, loving and hat- 
ing, as well as willing, intending, and the like.3 

Examples of physical phenomena that Brentano mentions are “a 
color, a figure, a landscape which I see, a chord which I hear, warmth, 
cold, odor which I perceive; as well as similar images which appear 
in the imagination.” It appears from the examples, then, that men- 
tal phenomena are all mental acts, in a broad sense, while physical 
phenomena are, strictly speaking, all instances of sensible qualities. 
As I mentioned above, Brentano thought that there is one particular 
mark of mental phenomena which characterizes them better than 
any other. He writes: 


Every mental phenomenon is characterized by what the Scholastics of the 
middle ages called the intentional (or mental) inexistence of an object, and 
what we might call, though not wholly unambiguously, reference to a con- 
tent, direction toward an object (by which you should not take me to mean a 
thing), or immanent objectivity. Every mental phenomenon includes some- 
thing in itself as an object, though they do not all do so in the same way. In 
presentation something is presented, in judgment something is affirmed or 
denied, in love loved, in hate hated, in desire desired and so on.° 


Critics, perhaps not surprisingly, have disagreed as to precisely 
what Brentano is saying in this passage. Some, such as Alois H6fler, 
have supposed that since one can think of, hate, judge, etc., things 
which do not exist, such as Pegasus, then the immanent object 
which Brentano speaks of is not Pegasus, but a “thought-of Pegasus” 
(gedachtes Pegasus) that exists in one’s mind whenever someone 
thinks of Pegasus.° In the light of some passages from Brentano's 
early writings this appears to be a plausible interpretation. Consider, 
for example, the following passage: 
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There cannot be anyone who contemplates an A unless there is a contem- 
plated A; and conversely. ... The two concepts are not identical but they 
are correaltive. Neither one can correspond to anything in reality unless 
the other does as well. But only one of these is the concept of a thing — the 
concept of something which can act and be acted upon. The second is the 
concept of a being which is only a sort of accompaniment to the first; when 
the first thing comes into being, and when it ceases to be, then so too does 
the second.’ 


Such a passage might well lead one to think that the mental act 
in question is “someone’s contemplating A” and that the object or 
immanent object which Brentano spoke of is a “contemplated A,” 
i.e., a mental entity distinct from any A outside the mind. But this 
is a strange view from which it would seem to follow that one can 
only love, desire, think of, judge, etc. one’s own mental contents, 
never anything external to the mind to which those mental contents 
might correspond. Brentano knew, however, that such a view would 
be incorrect. He says: 


It would, of course, be clearly ridiculous to say that someone who wanted 
to know something, achieved the knowledge he wanted by coming to com- 
prehend something else rather than that which he wanted to know. 


So we may suspect that Héfler has misinterpreted him, though he 
is certainly not alone in this. In fact, Brentano explicitly repudiates 
this interpretation in a letter to his former student, Anton Marty.? 
Though written during Brentano’s later philosophical period, the cru- 
cial parts of this letter refer back to his earlier position, which he 
attempts to clarify by saying: 


[I]t has never been my view that the immanent object is identical with 
“thought-of object.” What we think is the object or thing and not the 
“thought of object.” If, in our thought, we contemplate a horse, our thought 
has as its immanent object — not a “contemplated horse,” but a horse. And 
strictly speaking only the horse — not the “contemplated horse” — can be 
called an object. But the object need not exist. The person thinking may 
have something as the object of his thought even though that thing does not 
exist.*° 


Brentano remarks that by “immanent” he never meant to imply 
that the object is an entity which is different from the transcendent 
object (if there is one). He meant only to indicate that the object 
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need not actually exist in order to be the object of an intentional act; 
intentional existence suffices. For him, the term “immanent object” 
means not that the object exists but that it is an object whether or 
not there is anything which corresponds to it. Its being an object, 
however, is merely the linguistic correlate of the person having it as 
object, as in thinking of it in his experience." 

How can this assertion be reconciled with the passage quoted 
above, where he seemed to be saying that, for example, what he 
meant by “immanent object” or “intentional object” was a thought- 
of object? Is Brentano mistaken when he says that he has held the 
same view all along? Commentators Oskar Kraus and Franzisca 
Mayer-Hillebrand seem to think so, for they say that by the time 
this letter to Marty was written, his earlier view had become so 
foreign to him that he questioned whether he had ever even held 
it.t? Roderick M. Chisholm follows Kraus in this interpretation of 
Brentano’s position, though he at least seems to recognize the awk- 
wardness of attributing a position to Brentano which he quite explic- 
itly says he never held."3 It seems unlikely, though, to say the least, 
that Brentano would have forgotten having held a view which he is 
supposed to have held for twenty or more years. 

The only point on which the letter specifically departs from the 
earlier view is this: Brentano had earlier maintained that “someone’s 
contemplating A” and the “contemplated A” were correlative con- 
cepts, while in the letter he calls the “contemplated A” a linguis- 
tic, that is, a grammatical, correlate. The grounds for this change 
were that he came to believe that concepts can only be of things, 
and while both A and the person contemplating A may be things 
in Brentano’s sense, a contemplated A is not. In the letter to Marty, 
however, Brentano nowhere denies that he had once said that the 
two were conceptual correlates. He denies rather that he ever held 
that anything such as a “contemplated A” is the immanent or in- 
tentional object of a mental act. Hence, I see no compelling reason 
for saying that Brentano had forgotten his earlier view. He also gives 
us a further clue which seems to confirm that he saw no difficulty 
about saying, simultaneously, that there is a correlative concept or a 
perceived object whenever there is an act of perceiving and that such 
an entity is not the immanent or intentional object of the perceptual 
act. He tells us that his view of the matter is the same as Aristotle’s; 
in the Metaphysics, we find Aristotle saying: 
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Knowable and thinkable things are relative because something else is re- 
ferred to them. For something to be thinkable indicates that there is a 
thought to refer to it; but it is not the case that the thought is relative 
to what is being thought, for this would be saying the same thing twice. 
Similarly, seeing is seeing some thing, not just seeing what is seen, although 
it is of course true to say this; but seeing is relative to color or to some other 
thing of the sort, for it would be saying the same thing in two ways to say 
“seeing the seen.”' 


Brentano and Aristotle are in general agreement that whenever 
someone thinks of X, it is true that there is a correlative thought- 
of X, but they view this as trivially true, and they both deny that a 
thought-of X is the object of the act of thinking. The object is, rather, 
just X. What Aristotle does not mention here, and what Brentano 
adds, is that X can be referred to in this way even when it does not 
actually exist. Brentano reiterates his affinity with Aristotle on this 
point elsewhere in this letter in an attempt to further elucidate his 
position. This reference to Aristotle helps to explain how the ob- 
ject of a thought, for example, could at the same time be something 
which, if it exists at all, is external to the mind, and yet still be re- 
lated to the mind which thinks it. He notes that Aristotle says that 
in sense perception the form of the object is received by the senses 
without the matter, and likewise the intellect receives the intelligi- 
ble form in abstraction from the matter. Brentano here remarks to 
Marty, “Wasn't his thinking essentially the same as ours?” 

As Brentano seems to have understood the doctrine, when some- 
one sees or thinks of a horse, the immanent object is a horse, but as 
an immanent object it has a different “mode of being” than it has 
when it is completely unrelated to a mind as the object of a mental 
act. The similarity between Brentano’s doctrine and the intentional 
inexistence of the Scholastics comes to mind here as well. Compare 
the following passage from St. Thomas Aquinas’s commentary on 
the relevant passage in Aristotle’s De Anima: 


[S]ense receives the form without the matter, since form has a different mode 
of being in sense perception than it has in the sensible thing. For in the 
sensible thing it has natural being; but in sense perception it has intentional 
being.*” 


Thus, we have here to do with two different modes of be- 
ing which objects may have: actual existence and intentional 
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existence (or inexistence if one prefers the Scholastics’ term; as men- 
tioned in note 1, the prefix “in” is locative rather than negative), 
which is, as Chisholm puts it, “short of actuality, but more than 
nothingness . . .”"8 I may, for example, think about a white horse 
and there may actually be a white horse which I am thinking about. 
If so, this horse has actual existence, but it also has intentional exis- 
tence because when I think about him he acquires, in addition to his 
actual existence, a kind of existence in my mind which he did not 
have previous to anyone’s thinking about him. And what is more, 
even if there were no actually existing white horses at all, a white 
horse could still be the object of my thought, for a white horse begins 
to exist intentionally the instant I begin to think of it. 

This interpretation of Brentano’s doctrine of intentional inex- 
istence differs from that of Kraus, Héfler, and Mayer-Hillebrand. 
Chisholm is inclined to follow them on this point. It is perhaps 
presumptuous to disagree with those such as Kraus, who had close 
personal contact with Brentano. On the other hand, it would be 
even more presumptuous to reject Brentano’s own testimony as to 
what his position was in favor of theirs. Chisholm was aware of this 
dilemma, and suggested an alternative interpretation in an attempt 
to reconcile Brentano’s early writings with his later explications of 
them. The interpretation is as follows: 


(r) an actual intentionally inexistent unicorn is produced when one thinks 
about a unicorn; (2) one’s thought, however, is not directed upon this actual 
intentionally inexistent unicorn, and yet (3) it is in virtue of the existence 
of the intentionally inexistent unicorn that one’s thought may be said to be 
directed upon a unicorn.’ 


I do not believe this interpretation will do either, for although it is 
correct insofar as it says that the object of thought is a unicorn when 
one thinks of a unicorn, it still mistakenly assumes that “actually 
intentionally inexistent unicorn” means “thought-of unicorn,” and 
is somehow different from the unicorn that is thought. This then 
leaves Chisholm wondering “what point would there be in suppos- 
ing there is the inexistent unicorn” if the object of thought is the 
unicorn, simpliciter.?° The fact of the matter is, Brentano pointedly 
denied that “intentionally inexistent unicorn” means “thought-of 
unicorn.” He says “it has never been my view that the immanent 
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object is identical with the thought-of object,” and he regarded such 
a view as utter foolishness." 


ACTUAL AND NONACTUAL INTENDED OBJECTS 
IN RELATIONS 


The solution to this problem of interpretation and an explanation 
of why Brentano thought the views his students attributed to him 
were so absurd is to be found ina consideration of his views concern- 
ing relations. In these passages, Brentano advances the thesis that a 
defining characteristic of mental phenomena is that they are rela- 
tional. Brentano then believed that a necessary condition for there 
being a relation, xRy, is that both x and y exist.?” 

How can these two views be reconciled when it is patently obvious 
that we often think of centaurs, unicorns, and the like, which do not 
exist? Kraus and the others have interpreted Brentano’s early solution 
to this objection to the relational character of mental phenomena to 
be as follows: if “y” stands for a centaur, then there can be no relation 
xRy, for the object term in relation must stand for something that 
exists. It must be the case, therefore, that the mental act of thinking 
about a centaur is really a relation of the form xR(thought-of y], 
because though y does not exist, a thought-of y surely may. Brentano, 
however, could not have held such a view, even though he thought 
that there do exist entities such as “thought-of y’s” because, on his 
account, a thought-of y comes into being as a correlate of the act of 
thinking b of y. But if y itself does not exist, then, on his theory of 
relations, there can be no act of thinking of y which would produce 
the correlative thought-of y. 

Chisholm’s alternative interpretation seems to ignore the stric- 
tures which Brentano’s view of relations imposed upon him, and 
would have him saying that xRy can be a relation even though y 
does not actually exist, somehow in virtue of an actually existing 
thought-of y. Rather, what I believe Brentano meant was this: in 
the case of, for example, someone thinking about a centaur, xRy is 
a genuine relation because, even though the centaur does not have 
actual existence, he does have another mode of existence, that is, 
intentional inexistence, but existence nonetheless, and hence the 
requirement that relations obtain only between existent entities is 
satisfied. 
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I do not mean to deny that Brentano also thought, at this time, 
that entities such as “thought-of centaurs” do indeed exist. He be- 
lieved that they do, as a matter of fact, acquire actual existence 
whenever centaurs, etc., are thought of, just as Aristotle did. This 
fact nevertheless has no bearing at all on the present question. Con- 
fusion over the role played by such entities has been responsible, 
it seems to me, for the repeated misinterpretation of Brentano’s in- 
tentionality thesis. They certainly are thought by Brentano to be 
objects of mental acts in some situations, but these are special cases, 
and not simple, straightforward mental acts in which one subject 
thinks of, judges, or loves a single object. Rather, these would be 
cases, for example, in which I think of Jones thinking of a centuar. 
Then my objects of thought are Jones and a thought-of (by Jones) 
centaur. Furthermore, Brentano thought that once I have the con- 
cept of a thought-of centaur I can think of it without thinking 
of the person who thinks it. But such cases are dependent upon 
one’s (for example Jones) being able to have centaurs, simpliciter, 
as objects of mental acts, and this in turn depends upon centaurs, 
etc., having intentional existence if mental acts are relational as 
claimed. 

Later, a transformation in Brentano’s views about relations goes 
hand in hand with a transformation of his intentionality doctrine. 
So we see that mental phenomena are acts which refer to objects 
whether those objects have both actual and intentional existence 
or intentional existence only; they are acts which either bestow a 
kind of existence on an object which has no actual existence, or 
add a second mode of existence to an object which does actually ex- 
ist already. It is Brentano’s contention that all mental phenomena 
have this characteristic, and no non-mental, that is, no physical phe- 
nomenon shows anything like it. This is certainly true when one 
restricts physical phenomena to mere sensible qualities as Brentano 
does. Whether the notion of intentionality provides any adequate 
means of differentiating the mental from the physical when it is 
removed from the context of Brentano’s epistemological and onto- 
logical assumptions is a question which has been widely discussed 
among twentieth-century philosophers.”3 I have entered into this 
long discussion of Brentano’s original doctrine of intentionality be- 
cause I believe it has been misinterpreted in the past and I wished to 
offer what I think to be the correct interpretation. This is, however, 
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by no means a mere digression. The underlying assumptions behind 
Brentano’s early theory of truth, the fact that he believed the defin- 
ing characteristic of mental acts to be that they always intend an 
object, is one of the things which led him, during the earlier period, 
to believe in the existence of a realm of independently existing states 
of affairs. 

In addition to intentional inexistence Brentano suggests several 
other features that are characteristic of mental phenomena. It is not 
always clear what the logical status of these other characteristics 
is supposed to be, since, presumably, intentionality is meant to be 
both a logically necessary and sufficient condition for something’s 
being a mental phenomenon. The first of these other characteris- 
tics is that all mental phenomena are either presentations or are 
based upon presentations.?4 Secondly, mental phenomena are the 
exclusive objects of inner perception and, therefore, they alone are 
directly perceived and yield self-evident knowledge. This character- 
istic is closely tied up with another which Brentano expresses by 
saying that mental phenomena are the only phenomena which have 
actual existence in addition to having intentional existence. It is clear 
from the text that Brentano does not mean this characteristic to be 
a logically necessary one, however; he does not mean that it is logi- 
cally impossible for a physical phenomenon to have actual existence 
as well as intentional existence, and, in fact, he argues strenuously 
against Bain who took this view.5 

Physical phenomena may actually exist, but, because Brentano 
refuses to say that we know something unless it is an evident truth 
or derived from an evident truth, we can, according to him, never 
really know whether or not they have actual existence. We cannot 
help instinctively believing that they do, but nonetheless we are not 
entitled by our experience to assume that they have anything more 
than intentional existence. So, to be on the safe side, Brentano makes 
it a policy to refuse to say that physical phenomena have actual 
existence in addition to intentional existence.”° The passage quoted 
above is a somewhat misleading way of expressing this idea. Finally, 
Brentano maintains that when we perceive a mental phenomenon, 
regardless of its complexity, it always manifests itself as a unity. On 
the other hand several, or complex, phenomena may be perceived 
simultaneously but they do not appear as parts of a whole in the 
same way.”7 
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THREE-FOLD CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL PHENOMENA 


Once Brentano believes he has explained the difference between 
mental and physical phenomena, the next step is to describe and 
classify the various sorts of mental phenomena. To make such a 
classification, one needs some principle to go by; but what sort of 
a principle should it be? Not surprisingly, Brentano says it should 
be a “scientific” or a “natural” principle which orders its objects 
in a way which is useful for purposes of investigation and which 
classifies naturally similar things together. He also says that under 
no circumstances should a classification be made a priori but only 
after the objects which are to be classified have been studied. In his 
search for the best principle for the classification of mental phenom- 
ena Brentano surveys several possibilities and concludes that one 
based upon the fact that there are different kinds of intentional rela- 
tions, i.e. different relations which mental phenomena can have to 
objects, is the best principle.?® 

By applying this principle, Brentano developed a three-fold clas- 
sification of mental phenomena. This in itself is nothing new, for 
many philosophers since Descartes have favored a three-fold divi- 
sion, but the usual way of classifying mental phenomena was into 
thought, emotion, and will. Brentano, however, divides thought into 
two classes, presentation and judgment, and combines emotion and 
will into a single class. Of his first class, that of presentation or idea 
(Vorstellung), he says: 


We speak of a presentation whenever we perceive anything. When we see 
something we are presented with a color, when we hear something we are 
presented with a sound, and when we imagine something we are presented 
with a fantasy image. In virtue of the generality with which we use the word, 
we can say that it is impossible for a mental act to refer to something in any 
way if that thing is not presented.”° 


Judgments make up Brentano’s second class of mental phenom- 
ena. Every judgment is either an affirmation (Anerkennung) or de- 
nial (Verwerfung) of an object. Brentano uses the word “judgment” 
(Urteil) to cover a broad range of mental acts; of course it includes 
belief, opinion, and knowledge, but some others as well: “. . . this 
sort of affirmation or denial occurs as well in cases where many 
people do not use the term ‘judgment’, as, for example, in the case 
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of mental acts and in the case of memory. But naturally we will 
not let ourselves be deterred from classifying these cases too as 
judgments.’3° 

Brentano’s third class of mental phenomena is that of what he calls 
the phenomena of love and hate. He is using these two terms in a 
special technical sense, such that “love” encompasses all pro- or pos- 
itive attitudes and favorable feelings, emotions, and positive acts of 
will, while “hate” refers to all negative attitudes, feelings, emotions, 
and acts of will. This class of mental phenomena is said to contain 
all mental phenomena not already included in the first two classes, 
and, as Brentano describes it, the class consists of the emotions in 
the widest sense of this term, including not only the simplest forms 
of inclination and disinclination which may arise from the thought 
of an object, but also the joy or sorrow that is grounded in the beliefs 
that we have, as well as the highly complicated phenomena that are 
involved in ends and means.3' 

Brentano thinks that the direct testimony of inner perception 
shows this to be the correct classification because it shows that there 
is a basic difference between the way one is related to an object in 
presentation and in judging: judging involves either an affirmation 
or denial of an object, whereas nothing of the sort occurs in a mere 
presentation.3? On the other hand, inner perception also shows that 
there is no crucial difference (though there are, of course, differences) 
between emotions and acts of will that warrant their being placed in 
separate categories. It shows us that they are both, broadly speaking, 
acts of love or hate toward an object and there is no sharp break be- 
tween them. In fact, there is, according to Brentano, a continuum of 
mental phenomena from pure feelings to acts of will, so that if one 
were to try to separate them into two distinct classes, one would not 
know where to draw the line between them.33 

Even though all of this is learned through inner perception, which 
is in itself a source of infallible knowledge, other philosophers, also 
presumably relying on inner perception, have made different classi- 
fications. This, Brentano explains, is because there is still room for 
error in remembering, reporting, and interpreting the data of inner 
perception. Hence, he sees that he must offer independent arguments 
designed to show that his view is correct and the others are mistaken; 
he also offers explanations of why various other philosophers have 
made such mistakes. 
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JUDGMENTS 


Brentano’s views about judgments were highly innovative in his 
time, rejecting, as they do, both of the prevalent analyses: the view 
that judgments consist of mere combinations of ideas and the view 
that judgments are especially intense presentations. On Brentano’s 
analysis, the distinctive thing about judgments is that, in addition 
to there being an idea or a presentation of a certain object, there is a 
second intentional relation that is directed upon that object. The re- 
lation is one of affirmation or denial —- either acceptance or rejection. 
If a man says, “God,” he gives expression to the idea of God, but if 
he says, “There is a God,” then he gives expression to his belief in 
God.34 Implicit in saying that judgment is a different kind of relation 
toward an object from that involved in a presentation is the rejection 
of both the view that judgments are simply very intense presenta- 
tions, and the view that judgments are merely a combination of ideas 
or presentations. The latter view is, according to Brentano, a gross 
misconception of the nature of judgment: 


We may combine and relate presentations at will — as we do when we think 
of a green tree, or a golden mountain, or a father of a hundred children, or a 
friend of science — but if we have only combined and related we have made 
no judgment. (To be sure, every judgment is based upon some presentation 
or other and so, too, is every desire.) And on the other hand, we may make a 
judgment without thereby combining ideas or relating them as subject and 
predicate.35 


Judgments such as “God exists” or “It is raining” are the ones 
which Brentano thinks prove that there are judgments which involve 
no combining of ideas or combining of a subject with a predicate 
(except grammatically).3° People who think that a judgment must 
always involve the combining of a subject with a predicate would say 
that in judging that God exists, you are affirming the combination 
of the predicate, existence, and the subject, God. Brentano thinks, 
however, that such judgments are merely affirmations of a simple 
object, such as God, rather than of a combination. To support his 
view, he argues as follows: 


[W]henever someone affirms a whole, he also includes in his affirmation 
every part of that whole. Thus whoever affirms a combination of attributes 
affirms every particular element of that combination. Whoever affirms that 
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a learned man exists, i.e. affirms the combination of a man with the at- 
tribute “being learned,” affirms thereby that a man exists. When we apply 
this to the judgment “A exists,” if this judgment were the affirmation of the 
combination of the predicate “existence” with “A,” then it would include 
the affirmation of each individual element in the combination and therefore 
would include the affirmation of A. We would not have succeeded in avoid- 
ing the assumption that a simple affirmation of A is involved. But how does 
this simple affirmation of A differ from the affirmation of the combination 
of A with the attribute “existence” which is supposed to be expressed in 
the sentence “A exists”? Clearly it does not differ at all. So we see rather 
that the affirmation of A is the true and the whole sense of the sentence and 
nothing but A is the object of the judgment.37 


Brentano recognizes many distinctions within the class of judg- 
ments. For example, he distinguishes between simple and compound 
judgments. Simple judgments are said to be genuinely unitary; that 
is to say that they contain only one affirmation or denial. Compound 
judgments, on the other hand, may have more than one affirmation 
or denial included in a single proposition. He adds: 


[I|n ordinary life we often use the categorical, subject-predicate form to ex- 
press a multiplicity of judgments, one built upon another. The proposition, 
“That is a man,” is a clear example. Use of the demonstrative already pre- 
supposes belief in the existence of the thing in question; a second judgment 
then ascribes to it the predicate “man.”3* 


Brentano believes that all simple judgments, as well as those com- 
pound judgments whose full meaning can be expressed by a conjunc- 
tion of simple judgments, can be translated without change of mean- 
ing into existential judgments of the form “A is,” where something 
such as “AB,” which can symbolize a modified object such as “a 
learned man,” is a permissible substitution instance for “A.” That 
is to say, all such categorical judgments are equivalent to mere af- 
firmations or denials of an object.3° This suggestion does not sound 
revolutionary today, but at the time, the notion that perhaps the ma- 
jority of judgments which we make do not involve the affirmation 
or denial of a combination of the idea of existence with some other 
idea was a great departure and met with considerable resistance from 
John Stuart Mill and others.*° 

According to Brentano, universal categorical judgments such as 
“All men are mortal” are translatable, without change of meaning, 
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into judgments of the form “There is no immortal man,” i.e. “AB is 
not.” Negative universal categorical judgments such as “No stone is 
living” are equivalent to “AB is not,” i.e. “There is no living stone.” 
Note that on this account all universal judgments reduce to nega- 
tive existential judgments, which is to say they reduce to denial of 
an object. Simple particular categorical judgments are all said to be 
equivalent to positive existential judgments, that is, to affirmations 
of objects. “Some man is ill” becomes “There is an ill man,” i.e. 
“AB is,” while “Some man is not learned” becomes “There is an 
unlearned man” or “AB is.’’47 

Brentano believes, however, that there are some compound judg- 
ments that cannot be expressed without change of meaning by simple 
judgments and thus cannot be put into existential form. For exam- 
ple, “The rose is a flower” is not equivalent to “There is no rose 
which is not a flower.”** Thus, he distinguishes between both pred- 
icative and existential forms of judgment. The important thing is 
that he has tried to loosen the grip that the subject/predicate theory 
of judgment has had on philosophers, and he emphasizes that most 
judgments are, logically speaking, existential in form. It is quite clear 
from what has already been said that Brentano recognizes, too, a qual- 
itative distinction between judgments; there are positive judgments, 
i.e. acts of affirmation or acceptance, and negative judgments, acts 
of rejection or denial. The concepts of existence and truth are closely 
tied to affirmative judgments and those of non-existence and falsity 
to negative judgments. Brentano held, during this early phase of his 
career, that if I make a judgment of the form “A is,” as in “There 
is a tree,” my judgment is correct or true if there is a tree, false if 
there is not. With respect to the connection between affirmative and 
negative judgments and existence and non-existence Brentano says 
the following: 


The concepts of existence and non-existence are correlatives to the concepts 
of the truth of (simple) affirmative and negative judgments. The judgment 
is correlative with that which is judged, the affirmative judgment with that 
which is judged affirmatively, the negative judgment with that which is 
judged negatively. So, too, the correctness of the affirmative judgment is 
correlated with the existence of that which is affirmatively judged, and that 
of the negative judgment with the nonexistence of that which is negatively 
judged. One may say that an affirmative judgment is true, or one may say 
that its object is existent; in both cases one would be saying precisely the 
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same thing. Similarly for saying that a negative judgment is true, and saying 
that its object is non-existent. We may say that for every (simple) affirmative 
judgment, either it or the corresponding negative judgment is true; and we 
may express precisely the same logical principle by saying that, for every 
such affirmative judgment, either its object is existent or its object is non- 
existent.*3 


There remain two further important distinctions Brentano draws 
among judgments: the distinction between assertoric and apodictic 
judgments and that between blind and evident judgments. Tradi- 
tionally speaking, the distinction between affirmative and negative 
judgments is one of quality, while the distinction between assertoric 
and apodictic judgments is one of modality. To judge assertorically 
is to judge something to exist or not to exist, as a matter of fact. To 
judge apodictically is to judge something to be logically necessary or 
logically impossible. Brentano believed that this distinction and the 
distinction between blind and evident judgments pertains to the act 
of judging itself, and not, for example, to its object.44 

Finally, Brentano distinguishes between blind and evident judg- 
ments. Clearly not all judgments are true: some are based on preju- 
dices that we acquire in our infancy that may take on the appearance 
of indubitable principles. All men by nature have an impulse to trust 
other judgments that are equally blind — for example, those judg- 
ments that are based upon so-called external perception and those 
that are based upon memories of the recent past. What is affirmed 
in this way may often be true, but it is just as likely to be false, for 
these judgments involve nothing that manifests correctness. So the 
defining characteristic of a blind judgment seems to be that it is not 
“manifestly correct” or “experienced as being correct” (“als richtig 
characterisiert”). So-called “evident” or “insightful” judgments, on 
the other hand, do have this characteristic. Brentano’s attempts to 
clarify what it is to be “experienced as being correct” are less than 
illuminating, because he believes that in the final analysis a person 
can only learn what an evident judgment is by experiencing one. 
Thus, he repeatedly turns to examples to make the notion clear. He 
can tell us some things about the distinction, however, as, for exam- 
ple, in the passage below from the Ursprung, where he maintains that 
the distinction between blind and evident judgments is not merely 
a matter of degree of conviction. After all, we can be so firmly 
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convinced of some blind judgments that we do not doubt them at 
all, and we sometimes hold such a belief so firmly that we cannot 
rid ourselves of it even when we know there is no justification for it. 


But . . . [such judgments] do not have the clarity that is characteristic of 
the higher form of judgment. If one were to ask, “Why do you really believe 
that?” it would be impossible to find any rational grounds. If one were to 
raise the same question in connection with a judgment that, is immediately 
evident, here, too, it would be impossible to refer to any grounds. But in 
this case the clarity of the judgment is such as to enable us to see that the 
question has no point; indeed the question would be completely ridiculous. 
Everyone experiences the difference between these two classes of judgment. 
As in the case of every other concept, the ultimate explication consists only 
in a reference to experience.*5 


One choice of examples of so-called evident judgments contains 
judgments of inner perception, such as first-person judgments of 
one’s own psychological states at the moment they are occurring, 
as in “I am now experiencing sound and color sensations,” or “I am 
now thinking,” or “Inow want something.” Brentano recognizes an- 
other sort of evident judgment as well, which he likes to exemplify 
by the law of contradiction. He has in mind judgments whose truth 
is assured by the very concepts employed in the judgment. For ex- 
ample, that a door cannot be both open and closed at the same time 
would be evident because it is true in virtue of the very meaning 
of the concepts “open” and “closed” as they apply to things like 
doors.4° What these two different kinds of evident judgment have in 
common is their infallibility, their incorrigibility; they cannot but be 
true when they are made. First-person psychological judgments are 
true because they are, to use Chisholm’s term, “self-presenting,’’47 
while the others are analytically true. Clearly, the distinction be- 
tween blind and evident judgments is different from the distinction 
between assertoric and apodictic judgments, for there may be evi- 
dent factual (assertoric) judgments — exemplified by the judgments 
of inner perception — as well as evident apodictic judgments, that is, 
axioms or analytic truths. Brentano holds that evident judgments are 
universally valid: 


[Ajny judgment which is... seen by one person to be true is universally 
valid; its contradictory cannot be seen to be evident by any other person; 
and anyone who accepts its contradictory is ipso facto mistaken. What I 
am saying here pertains to the nature of truth: anyone who thus sees into 
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something as true is also able to see that he is justified in regarding it as true 
for all.4® 


Brentano’s epistemology depends throughout on his theory of in- 
tended objects of presentations, judgments, and emotions. In all three 
categories, a corresponding state of mind can turn out to be correct or 
incorrect. The task of a Brentanian epistemology is, first, to analyze 
the meaning of such possibilities and explicate their consequences, 
and, second, to describe an appropriate methodology whereby cor- 
rect states of mind expressing truths can be recognized, justified, 
attained, and increased, for the sake of enhancing empirical knowl- 
edge of the world. The complications in Brentano’s epistemology 
can be traced historically through the major periods of transition 
in his philosophy as efforts to refine his understanding of the the- 
ory and practical applications of his theory of knowledge in light of 
modifications in his metaphysics of the intended objects of thought. 
Empirical psychology, differently interpreted at different stages in 
the development of his thought, is always primary; its implications 
for the ontology of intentionality and the ontic status of intended ob- 
jects nevertheless reflects back in characteristic ways on his project 
to articulate the theoretical principles of epistemology.‘? 


NOTES 


1. PES-E, pp. 88-94. Brentano also refers to the concept as “intentional 
in-existence”; the prefix “in-” does not indicate negation but rather 
location, indicating immanent existence “in” our minds. 

PSE-G, I, p. 112. 

Ibid. Oskar Kraus notes that Brentano included “a landscape which I 
see” in this list by mistake, for his actual view of the matter was that, 
strictly speaking, the only things we perceive are instances of sensible 
qualities, so only they are entitled to be called physical phenomena. 

4. Ibid., pp. 266-7. Compare PSE-G, II, p. 34, where Brentano says: “Wenn 
wir etwas sehen, stellen wir uns eine Farbe, wenn wir etwas horen, 
einen Schall... vor.” Brentano’s view is thus like that of a sense-data 
theorist who says, strictly speaking, the only things we perceive are 
patches of color, sounds, shapes, and the like. It requires a further act 
of judgment to say, for example, that the colors which I see constitute 
a landscape. It should be pointed out, however, that “a chord which I 
hear,” is subject to the same difficulty as is “a landscape which I see,” 
for it is not a single tone, but several tones which are judged to combine 
into a harmonious unit. Landscapes, chords, and so on, nevertheless 
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can be the objects of judgments and other mental acts. And since, in a 
way, they are “constructions of” sensible qualities, which in turn are 
physical phenomena, one could, speaking somewhat more loosely, call 
them physical phenomena too, and Brentano does adopt this usage here 
and in several other places; for example, he speaks of tasting a piece of 
sugar, thinking about a horse or a tree, and the like. 

PES-G, I, pp. 124-5; PES-E, p. 88. I follow Roderick M. Chisholm in 
translating “Realitat” as “thing”; see TE, p. vii. 

Apparently, some people misunderstood this passage so thoroughly as 
to think that Brentano meant by “objects” purposes or ends, and by 
“acts” the impulses which strive toward those ends. See PSE-G, II, p. 8, 
and John Passmore, A Hundred Years of Philosophy, 2nd edn. (London, 
1966), p. 180. 

TE, p. 27. 

PA-G, p. 135. 

The letter is dated March 17, 1905. It can be found in TE, pp. 77-9, and 
it is also reprinted in ANR, pp. 119-21. 

TE, pp. 119-20. Translation adapted from that of TE. 

TE, pp. 77-8; TE, p. 78; ANR, p. 120. 

WE, p. 177; TE, p. 154; ANR, p. 407. 

Chisholm, “Brentano on Descriptive Psychology and the Intentional,” 
in, eds., Maurice H. Mandelbaum and Edward N. Lee, Phenomenology 
and Existentialism (Baltimore, MD, 1967), p. II. 

TE, p. 79; ANR, p. 121. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1021729-4. 

WE, p. 68: “Hat er nicht wesentlich gedacht wie wir:”, TE, p. 78. 
Mayer-Hillebrand has deleted this remark, with no explanation what- 
soever, from the text she published in ANR. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Aristotelis Librum de Animna (Taurini, 1948). 
3rd edn., No. 55. 

Chisholm, “Intentionality”, in, ed., Paul Edwards, Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (New York, 1967), vol. IV, p. 201. 

Chisholm, “Brentano on Descriptive Psychology and the Intentional,” 
p. II. 

Chisholm, “Brentano on Descriptive Psychology and the Intentional,” 
p. II. 

TE, p. 77. 

For a further discussion of Brentano’s theory of relations see below. 
For an outline of the issues that have been raised on this topic and a 
selected bibliography, see Chisholm, “Intentionality,” p. 204. 

PES-G, I, p. 136. 

Ibid., p. 137. 
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PES-G, pp. 124-32. 

PES-G, I, p. 132. 

Ibid., p. 137. 

Ibid., pp. 32-3; 81. 

Ibid., ll, p. 34. 

Ibid., p. 34. 

USE, p. 18. 

PES-G, II, pp. 38-9. 

Ibid., pp. 83-4; 87-8. USE, pp. 17-18. English translations from the 
Ursprung are by Chisholm and Schneewind throughout. 

See LRU, p. 35. 

USE, p. 17. 

See Brentano's “ Miklosich tiber subjektlose Satze,” reprinted in PES-G, 
pp. II, 183-96. 

PSE-G, 49. 

“Miklosich tiber subjektlose Sdtze”, USE, IL p. 194 (Chisholm- 
Schneewind translation). 

PES-G, II, pp. 53ff. In this passage Brentano did not stress the fact that 
he meant to be speaking only of simple categorical judgments, and this 
led to misunderstandings on the part of some critics. He clarifies his 
position in a footnote to the Ursprung, which does not appear in the 
and through 4th editions, but which is reprinted TE, pp. 33-7. 

See J. P. N. Land, “Brentano’s Logical Innovations,” Mind, I, Old Series 
(1876)], pp. 289-92. John Stuart Mill was willing to accept Brentano’s 
suggestions for formal improvements in logic which this new view of 
the nature of judgment yielded, but he could not accept the notion that 
there could be a judgment in which only one presentation or idea is af- 
firmed. See his letters to Brentano of December 18, 1872, and February 
6, 1873 in, ed., Francis E. Mineka, Mill’s Later Letters (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press). 

PES-G, II, pp. 56-7; 95. WE, p. 45; TE, p. 39. 

TE, p. 34. 

USE, pp. 20-1. 

USE, p. 21. 

Ibid. 

Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1966), p. 28 

TE, p. 55. 

His onetime student, Edmund Husserl, is an obvious example. 
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8 Brentano on judgment and truth 


I INTRODUCTION 


It is well known that Brentano classified “psychical phenomena” 
as presentations, judgments, and phenomena of love and hate. Pre- 
sentations are presentations of objects, although their objects may 
not exist. One might say roughly that presentations are the vehicles 
of content, but a presentation is not propositional in form and does 
not embody any stance of the subject toward the content in ques- 
tion. Judgments are affirmations or denials of presentations. Thus 
they are based on presentations but are not a species of them. It is of 
course judgments that are true or false. Phenomena of the third class 
are also based on presentations, and, like judgments, also embody a 
stance of the subject toward the content in question. Brentano some- 
times characterizes this as Gefallen oder Mifsfallen, which might be 
rendered roughly as a pro- or con-attitude. Such attitudes can also be 
correct or incorrect, an idea that is the starting point of Brentano’s 
ethics. However, phenomena of love and hate will play almost no 
role in what follows. The three-fold classification is presented in 
Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint in 1874 and Brentano held 
to it for the remainder of his career. 

The common-sense idea of a judgment is that it is an instance of 
someone judging something; where what is at issue is truth or falsity, 
the agent comes to a belief one way or the other.’ It should follow 
that a judgment would incorporate what Frege called force, in this 
case the agent’s stance toward the truth or falsity of the proposition 
judged to be one or the other. But it follows that many sentences 
that occur as parts of other sentences, for example antecedents of 
conditionals, do not express judgments. Suppose that Smith judges: 
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(1)  Ifit rains tomorrow, the game will not be played. 


In a typical case, where Smith is uncertain about tomorrow’s 
weather, he does not judge that it will rain tomorrow; even if it 
happens that he does, (1) does not express such a judgment. 

Frege’s view of this situation was an early version of a view that 
became standard in the twentieth century, although it has been sub- 
jected to many challenges. According to him, one should distinguish 
judgments from what he calls thoughts, which are roughly what 
is commonly called propositions. A thought does not embody any 
force; to say that a sentence expresses a certain thought says noth- 
ing about whether someone uttering it takes that thought to be true. 
In a suitable context, (1) combines two thoughts, that it will rain 
tomorrow and that the game will not be played, in order to form a 
single compound thought. Smith judges that thought to be true, but 
he makes no judgment at all concerning the two thoughts of which 
it is composed. 

By a “propositional object” I mean an object that (according to 
one or another theory) is expressed or designated by a sentence. 
Judgments might be taken as one kind of such objects. Frege’s 
thoughts and the propositions of the early Russell and of many other 
English-language writers are another. One might add states of af- 
fairs (Sachverhalte) or situations, as well as facts. In much logical 
literature from early modern times into the twentieth century, judg- 
ments are the principal propositional object, but the term has sig- 
nificant ambiguities. The suggestion derived from common sense 
is that there is a judgment only if an agent judges something. That 
would suggest viewing a judgment as an event and thus doubtfully 
a propositional object at all. But logical writers used the term to do 
the work of the term “proposition,” with the effect of detaching the 
idea of a judgment from judging or assertion. 

In contrast, Brentano holds consistently to the conception of a 
judgment as the outcome of an actual judging and thus as embody- 
ing a commitment as to truth or falsity. Judgments are thus clearly 
distinguished from the thoughts or propositions that, on another 
view, might be their constituents but about whose truth or falsity 
the agent takes no stance, such as the antecedent and consequent of 
(1). Judgments appear to be the only propositional objects Brentano 
admits. 
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Brentano differs in this respect from some of his principal pupils, 
in particular Marty, Meinong, and Husserl.’ In later writings, written 
after he had adopted the position called reism, according to which 
an object of thought has to be a Reales or a thing (something con- 
crete), Brentano argues frequently against propositions or states of 
affairs. However, as we shall see in §6, “Questions about Truth as 
Correspondence,” he did accept them from the 1880s until his adop- 
tion of reism. In his late phase Brentano is probably best interpreted 
as rejecting even judgments as propositional objects, in the sense 
of objects expressed by sentences. What he admits are subjects who 
affirm or deny presentations. However, we will for much of our 
discussion abstract from Brentano’s later reism. It will be discussed 
in §5, “General Presentations and Reism.” 

Brentano argues for his view that judgment is a distinctive form 
of mental phenomenon, and thus a distinctive intentional relation 
to an object, in chapters 6 and 7 of the 1874 Psychology. Much of the 
argument is directed at theories of judgment current at the time, in 
particular the idea that goes back to Aristotle that judgment consists 
of combination or separation of presentations. Brentano’s underlying 
idea is that the object of a presentation can be the object of ajudgment 
affirming or denying it. Since a presentation need not be a combina- 
tion or separation, judgments, such as simple existential judgments, 
affirming or denying presentations that are not are counterexamples 
to the Aristotelian account. 

According to Brentano, judgments are affirmative or negative, so 
that negation belongs to the judgment and not to the structure of the 
presentation judged. This is another place at which Brentano dis- 
agrees with Frege, where Frege’s view has become the received view 
in later times. Brentano’s is a traditional view, and against it Frege 
argued forcefully that negation is not a mode of judgment but belongs 
to the content, so that a sentence like “it will not rain tomorrow” 
expresses a thought that is the negation of the thought expressed 
by “it will rain tomorrow.”> A judgment that it will not rain to- 
morrow does not differ in force from a judgment that it will rain 
tomorrow; where they differ is in the thought that is judged to be 
true. In Brentano’s view, in contrast, “rain tomorrow” might well 
express a certain presentation; the judgment that it will rain tomor- 
row affirms this presentation, while the judgment that it will not 
rain tomorrow denies it.° 
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To carry through Brentano’s view, it would be necessary to rep- 
resent all complexity of content as belonging to the presentation 
judged. Brentano’s theory of judgment can be viewed as a brave at- 
tempt to carry through a view of this kind. Much of his effort in dis- 
cussion of judgment is in attempts to do justice to the various forms 
of complexity that arise from the complex logical form of sentences. 

In its original form, Brentano’s view of judgment implies that in a 
sense all judgments are existential judgments or negations of existen- 
tial judgments. This peculiarity of his view of judgment influenced 
his thought on truth at an early point and led to a particular line of 
questioning of the traditional idea of truth as adaequatio rei et in- 
tellectus, the root of what has come to be called the correspondence 
theory of truth, already adumbrated in the 1889 lecture that is the 
opening essay in the compilation Wahrheit und Evidenz. Brentano 
was not the only or even the most influential philosopher to ques- 
tion the correspondence theory at the time, but his criticisms had 
distinctive features. In late writings he sketched as a positive view 
an epistemic conception. The discussion below of Brentano’s views 
on truth will concentrate on these aspects. 


2 THE PROBLEM OF COMPOUND JUDGMENTS 


Presentations as Brentano conceives them are what in traditional 
logic was expressed by terms, singular and general. Since the object 
of a presentation need not exist, singular as well as general presen- 
tations can be either affirmed or denied. What we would express as 
someone’s judging that Pegasus does not exist would be in Brentano’s 
language his denying or rejecting Pegasus; the case is exactly parallel 
to that of unicorns. 

The difficulty an account such as Brentano’s faces is how to rep- 
resent judgments that involve compounding, particularly sentential 
combination such as that embodied by (1). This issue already arises 
in Brentano’s first development in the 1874 Psychology, where he 
sketches an explanation of the syllogistic forms. Brentano’s view 
immediately gives a distinctive place to existential statements, “A 
exists,” where A is a term, since to judge that is just to affirm A. Thus 
his view immediately removes the temptation to treat “exists” in 
such statements as a predicate, even a “logical” but not “real” pred- 
icate, as Kant did.’ 
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The most direct way of looking at the syllogistic forms from the 
point of view of modern logic yields the result that categorical propo- 
sitions are equivalent either to existential propositions or negations 
of such, since we have: 


‘All A are B’ is equivalent to ‘There are no As that are non- 
Bs.’ 

‘No A are B’ is equivalent to ‘There are no As that are Bs.’ 

‘Some A are B’ is equivalent to ‘There are As that are Bs’ or 
‘There are ABs.’ 

‘Some A are not B’ is equivalent to ‘There are As that are 
non-Bs’ or ‘There are A non-Bs.’ 


These readings can go directly into Brentanian terms: To judge 
that all A are B is to deny As that are non-Bs; to judge that no A are 
B is to deny As that are Bs; to judge that some A are B is to affirm 
As that are Bs; to judge that some A are not B is to affirm As that are 
non-Bs. 

Essentially these readings are given by Brentano in Psychology 
(KPP, pp. 56-7, PES-E, pp. 213-14). He draws anumber of conclusions 
that modern logicians have drawn, such as that the inferences from 
A to Land from E to O are not valid, and that certain traditionally 
accepted syllogisms are not valid, although they become so if an 
existential premises is added.® (See the essay by Peter Simons in this 
volume.) 

Second, the readings make clear that already at this level 
Brentano’s account requires some principle for the combination of 
terms or presentations. The first is basically conjunction, so that 
given A and B we have ‘As that are B.’ A second would be negation 
applied to terms: as they stand, the readings involve an “internal” 
negation in addition to the negation embodied in negative judgment, 
i.e. denial. Some of the neatness of the theory is lost by admitting 
term negation in addition to denial. Brentano does not address this 
issue in Psychology, but as we shall see he was uncomfortable with 
term negation and did develop some ideas for eliminating it. 

Brentano in one place at least (KL, p. 45, TC, p. 42) admits dis- 
junctive terms, so that we can also allow judgments that affirm or 
deny A-or-Bs. At any rate, if term negation is applicable to com- 
pound terms, then any truth-functional combination of terms can 
be expressed as a term. 
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Two problems would remain before Brentano’s theory could yield 
the expressive power of first-order logic. First, one would have to ac- 
commodate truth-functional combination of closed sentences. If we 
make the assumption about terms of the last paragraph, that would 
be sufficient to generate a logic with expressive power equivalent to 
that of monadic quantificational logic, since in monadic logic nested 
quantification can be eliminated. Second, one would have to have a 
treatment of many-place predicates and polyadic quantification. 

If Brentano had developed the second, he would have been one 
of the founders of mathematical logic, which he neither was nor 
claimed to be. The question whether this can be done in the frame- 
work of a Brentanian theory of judgment is one external to Brentano 
himself. Term logics that are equivalent to first-order logic have 
been developed, but they involve devices that were not thought 
of in Brentano’s time even by mathematical logicians. It would 
have been necessary for Brentano to consider many-place predicates 
on the same footing as one-place predicates. His remarks on rela- 
tions take in only binary relations, and there he holds the unusual 
view that only the first place of a binary relation is direct or refer- 
ential (modo recto in Brentano's terminology); on this subject see §4 
(“Modes of Presentation”) below. 

We can remain closer to Brentano in considering how the first 
question might be addressed. This has been treated in some detail 
by Roderick M. Chisholm.® Consider first the simplest case, judging 
that p and q. One might say that S judges that p and q if he (simul- 
taneously) judges that p and judges that g. But as Chisholm points 
out, that would not be sufficient, since S might not put the two to- 
gether. Suppose first that both judgments are affirmative, so that S 
accepts A and accepts B. Brentano admitted conjunctive objects, ob- 
jects consisting of an A and a B. Call them A-and-Bs. S’s accepting 
A-and-Bs has the requisite property of committing S both to As and 
to Bs in a single judgment. One might object that S is committed 
to more, to another object, precisely the A-and-B. That would be so 
if we think of it as a set having an A and a B as elements. If these 
objects are distinct non-sets, then the pair set must be distinct from 
both of them. 

Brentano did not think of conjunctive objects as sets, at least not as 
set theory has come to think of them. It is well known that given ei- 
ther the empty set or a single individual, one can generate an infinite 
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sequence of sets by successive application of the forming of pair sets. 
Brentano considers and rejects an argument for such generation be- 
ginning with two apples. A key step that he rejects is that a pair of 
apples is something “in addition” to the original two apples: 


Someone who has one apple and another apple does not have a pair of apples 
in addition, for the pair which he has simply means the one apple and the 
other taken together. So what people wanted to do was to add the same 
thing to itself, which is contrary to the concept of addition. . . . The pair is 
completely distinct from either of the two apples which make it up, but it 
is not at all distinct from both of them added together. (KPP, p. 253, PES-E, 


p. 352)7° 


Particularly the last remark suggests that Brentano thinks of the 
pair as the mereological sum, and some of his remarks about plural- 
ities parallel claims made by defenders in later times of mereolog- 
ical sums. That would serve to block the generation of an infinite 
sequence out of only one or two individuals. However, elsewhere 
Brentano writes in connection with the question of the relation of 
such a whole and its constituents that “there are things that com- 
pared with others have revealed themselves neither as wholly the 
same nor as wholly other, that are partially the same” (KL, p. 50, 
TC, p. 46}. Mereology plays a larger role in Brentano’s work, so that 
he could claim that the introduction of conjunctiva in the present 
context is not ad hoc. 

Now consider the disjunction of two affirmative judgments, again 
one affirming As and one affirming Bs. Admitting disjunctive terms, 
one can render the judgment as one that affirms (A or B)s. We would 
say that this works because ‘4xAx Vv 4xBx’ is equivalent to ‘4x(Ax v 
Bx).’ It is for that reason that the solution is simpler than that con- 
cerning conjunctions of affirmative judgments. 

This simple solution is also available for the case of conjunction 
of two negative judgments. To judge that there are no As and that 
there are no Bs would be simply to deny (A or B)s. 

The idea used for conjunctions of affirmative judgments will 
clearly work for disjunctions of negative judgments. Judging that 
either there are no As or that there are no Bs would be to judge that 
there are no (A-and-B)s. For let a be an A and b bea B. Then a and b 
“taken together” constitute an A-and-B. So if there are no A-and-Bs, 
then either there are no As or there are no Bs. Conversely, since any 
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A-and-B has an A as a part, if there are no As, then there cannot be 
any A-and-Bs, and likewise if there are no Bs. 

There remains the problem of binary combination of an affirma- 
tive with a negative judgment. How might Brentano analyze the judg- 
ment that either there are no As or there are Bs? Chisholm’s proposal 
is that such a judgment would reject As that are not part of A-and- 
Bs.** For suppose that judgment is true, and it is likewise true that 
there are As. Then any such A must be part of an A-and-B, and so 
there are Bs. Hence either there are no As or there are Bs. Conversely, 
suppose there are no As. Then clearly there are no As that are not part 
of A-and-Bs. Suppose that there are Bs. Then let b be such. If there 
are As, then any such A will combine with b to form an A-and-B and 
hence is part of an A-and-B. So if there are Bs, then there are no As 
that are not part of A-and-Bs. The symmetry of disjunction implies 
that we can handle in the same way a judgment that either there are 
As or there are no Bs. 

Consider now the case of a mixed conjunction, a judgment that 
there are As and there are no Bs. Chisholm proposes that such a 
judgment be viewed as accepting As that are not part of (A-and-B}s, 
and this is evidently correct since it is equivalent to ‘It is not the 
case that either there are no As or there are Bs.’ 

One might also ask about conditional judgments, such as the 
judgment that if there are As, then there are Bs. Brentano’s sug- 
gestion about hypothetical judgments (LRU, pp. 122-3) seems to 
me to amount to reading the conditional in the now familiar truth- 
functional way. Thus this case is reduced to cases already considered. 
‘Tf there are As then there are Bs’ is the mixed disjunctive judgment 
‘Either there are no As or there are Bs.’ 

It thus appears that the judgments Brentano is able to handle are 
closed under truth-functional combination and, assuming the truth- 
functional interpretation of the conditional, under the formation of 
conditionals. The price of this, however, is high. To handle simple 
conjunction, he needs to introduce mereological sums or some other 
conjunctive objects, thus introducing possibly contestable ontology 
in order to handle one of the simplest logical operations. To handle 
mixed binary compounds he needs in addition the notion of being 
part of an A-and-B. This in fact generates a more serious problem. 
Clearly the statement ‘x is part of an A-and-B’ means that x is part 
of some A-and-B. Thus there is an implicit quantifier that seems not 
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to be captured by Brentano’s reduction of existential quantification 
to affirming a presentation, universal quantification to denying one. 
We shall consider in §3 how Brentano might deal with this without 
accepting the idea of being a part of some A as simply primitive. 


3 CAN ONE ELIMINATE TERM NEGATION? 


Let us now step back and consider how Brentano might avoid admit- 
ting negative terms and so reduce all negation to denial. In order to 
address this issue, we turn to his conception of double judgment. A 
double judgment affirms an object and then affirms or denies some- 
thing of it. Brentano characterizes them as judgments that “accept 
something and affirm or deny something of it” (KPP, p. 194, KRW, 
p. 107).*? In the essay “On Genuine and Fictitious Objects,” added to 
the 1911 edition of Psychology, Brentano deploys this idea to analyze 
the categorical forms of judgment.%3 

With respect to our problem about negation, it offers a solution to 
the problem of the O form. ‘Some S is not P’ affirms an S and denies 
of it that itis P(KPP, pp. 165-6, PES-E, p. 296). Brentano also proposes 
that a psychologically more accurate rendering of the I form would 
also view it as a double judgment, affirming an S and affirming of it 
that it is P (KPP, p. 165, PES-E, p. 295). 

However, the notion of double judgment has the limitation that 
it affirms an S (for some S or other) and then affirms or denies some 
predicate P of it. There is no negative counterpart. Indeed, it is hard 
to see what sense it could make to deny an S and then affirm or deny 
something of it. Thus, while the notion of double judgment elegantly 
eliminates the negative term from the O form, it does not seem to 
solve the corresponding problem about the A form. Thus Chisholm, 
who claims about as much as could be claimed for Brentano on this 
issue, seems to give up at this point on trying to eliminate term 
negation from Brentano’s theory.*+ 

The notion of double judgment might be applied to a problem we 
encountered concerning truth-functional combination. For example, 
a mixed conjunction, affirming As and denying Bs, was analyzed as 
an affirmation of As that are not part of (A-and-B)s. That would be 
represented as a double judgment affirming an A, and denying an 
A-and-B of which it is a part. We have, however, simply exploited the 
strategy for dealing with the O form, and the same problem that we 
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met with in connection with the A form prevents us from extending 
this to other cases, in particular that of mixed disjunctions, which 
are in Brentanian terms negative judgments. 

The weakness of double judgments for Brentano’s purposes is that 
they do not have straightforward negations. In particular, if they are 
introduced in order to handle truth-functional combination, the it- 
eration that such combination involves will not be available. 

A device that Brentano uses in order to give analyses in accord 
with his later reism is to introduce the idea of someone thinking of 
an A, for some A, or someone making a judgment with respect to 
As. That suggests another solution to the problem of the A form. 
Brentano writes: 


If the O form means the double judgment ‘There is an S and it is not P,’ then 
the proposition ‘Every S is P’ says that anyone who makes both of these 
judgments is judging falsely. I think of someone affirming S and denying P 
of it, and say that in thinking of someone judging in this way, I am thinking 
of someone judging incorrectly. (KPP, pp. 168-9, PES-E, p. 298) 


It is not clear that this is offered as a way of eliminating the negative 
term in the rendering of the A form. Still, we might, following Peter 
Simons, derive from it the paraphrase of ‘Every S is P’ as ‘Whoever 
affirms S and denies P of it judges incorrectly.’® Simons states that 
this is still in the A form and so does not advance the case. But it is 
perhaps better viewed as of the E form ‘No one who affirms S and 
denies P of it judges correctly’ and so as denying a correct acceptor-of- 
P-denying-P-of-it. Still, introducing what is effectively the concept 
of truth, and applied to a double judgment, seems a very questionable 
move in order to analyze one of the simplest and most traditional 
logical forms. 

The notion of double judgment itself raises some questions. First 
of all, for a given presentation S, to affirm an S is not in general to 
affirm any particular S; for example one can believe that there are 
cows without there being any particular cow in whose existence one 
believes. This is particularly true on Brentano’s scheme, since he 
thinks of existence as tensed. To accept cows is to accept cows as 
existing now. But suppose I have not been near a farm for a number of 
years. I’m confident that there are cows, but the only onesI can point 
to are from the past. I can’t rule out the possibility that all of them 
have by now died, even though the supply of milk in the supermarket 
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assures me that, if so, they have been replaced by others. So there’s 
no particular cow that I accept. However, it seems that, say, judging 
that some cows are not white involves accepting a cow and denying 
of that cow that it is white. How can that be if there is no particular 
cow that I accept, and so a fortiori none that I judge not to be white? 

We could render such a double judgment as affirming an x that 
is a cow and denying of x that it is white. The x would have to be 
in some way indeterminate. Brentano does not put the matter this 
way, and I am not sure that it accords with his views; for example it 
represents even the subject term in such a judgment as a predicate. 
What he says that bears on the question is obscure, as for example 
this explanation of the I form: 


Looked at more closely, it signifies a double judgment, one part of which af- 
firms the subject, and, after the predicate has been identified in presentation 
with the subject, the other part affirms the subject which had been affirmed 
all by itself in the first part, but with this addition — which is to say that it 
ascribes to it the predicate P. (KPP, p. 165, PES-E, p. 295) 


What is it for the predicate to be “identified in presentation with the 
subject”? It appears that Brentano means what is explained in his 
last dictation, included in the 1924 edition of Psychology. There he 
states that there are presentations 


which are unified only through a peculiar kind of association, composition, 
or identification, as, for example, when one forms the complex concept of a 
thing which is red, warm, and pleasant-sounding. (KPP, 206, PES-E, 316) 


A little later he elaborates by saying, “When we say, ‘a red warm 
thing’, the two things presented in intuitive unity are not totally 
identified but identified only in terms of the subject” (pp. 207, 317).1° 
What seems to be needed is some version of the content—object dis- 
tinction: In a double judgment, the predicate is identified with the 
subject in being affirmed or denied of an object that the subject is 
presupposed to apply to. But that would restate the formulation of 
the last paragraph and not clarify it. 

We have concluded that Brentano’s ideas for reducing negation to 
denial and thus for avoiding Frege’s conclusion that negation belongs 
to the content of a judgment rather than being a mode of judgment 
itself are inadequate for the purpose and not entirely clear in them- 
selves. Before leaving the subject I will comment on some remarks 
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about term negation in the same essay from the 1911 Psychology 
that we have been considering. If negative terms are admitted, then 
it seems that negation is simply allowed as an operator on terms. 
Nonetheless Brentano regards term negation as introducing a kind 
of fiction, the fiction of “negative objects.” He seems to think such 
a fiction involved in the everyday understanding of negative terms: 


This fiction . . . is acommonplace to the layman; he speaks of an unintelli- 
gent man as well as an intelligent one, and of a lifeless thing as well as of a 
living thing. He looks on “attractive thing” and “unattractive thing,” “red 
thing,” and “non-red things,” equally, as words which name objects. (KPP, 
p. 169, PES-E, p. 298) 


One might well ask, why not? In the sense in which “red thing” 
names anything, it names those things that are red, and then surely 
“non-red thing” names those things that are not red. Brentano does 
not give an argument, but it is very likely that “red thing” names a 
general presentation, and he may think that such a general presen- 
tation as would be named by “non-red thing” would be a negative 
object. The general background is discussed in §5 below. 


4 MODES OF PRESENTATION 


A quite different aspect of Brentano’s treatment of complex judg- 
ments belongs actually to his account of presentations. That is how 
he distinguishes modes of presentation (Modi des Vorstellens*’). 
The major distinctions subsumed under these headings are what he 
calls temporal modes and the distinction between direct and oblique 
(modus rectus and modus obliquus). The latter, although it is applied 
in the first instance to presentations rather than to linguistic con- 
texts, is essentially the distinction that is familiar to us. A simple, 
straightforward presentation will represent its object in modo recto; 
in particular, if a judgment affirms such a presentation, it commits 
one to the existence of the object. He says that the direct mode “is 
never absent when we are actively thinking” (KPP, p. 145, PES-E, 
p. 281). Oblique reference arises primarily in two cases: where one 
is thinking of a “mentally active subject,” where a thought of such a 
subject in recto will involve thought of the objects of his thought in 
obliquo. Thus a presentation of Kant thinking of the pure intuition 
of space will present Kant in recto and the pure intuition of space in 
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obliquo. That is what we would expect since thought of an object 
is a “referential attitude” in contemporary terminology. Brentano 
allows that something thought of in recto might be identified with 
something thought of in obliquo: 


... as for example when I have a presentation in recto of flowers and of a 
flower-lover who wants those flowers, in which case flowers are thought 
of both in recto and in obliquo and are identified with one another. (KPP, 
p. 147, PES-E, p. 282) 


The other case is more surprising: “Besides the fundament of the 
relation, which I think of in recto, Ithink of the terminus in obliquo” 
(KPP, p. 145, PES-E, p. 281). In other words, in a thought to the effect 
that aRb, only a is presented in recto, so that the second term of the 
relation is an oblique context. I don’t know of an argument Brentano 
gives for this somewhat strange view. He does distinguish relations 
where if the first term of the relation exists, the relation implies 
that the second does as well; his example is ‘taller than’ (KPP, p. 218, 
PES-E, p. 325). Cases of this kind are not as frequent as one might 
think. But the reason for this lies in Brentano’s view of temporal 
modes. 

Brentano holds that the existence and properties of objects are 
essentially tensed. So he denies that being past, present, or future 
represent differences in the objects. A presentation thus has a tem- 
poral mode of presentation, in the simplest case present. To say that 
something exists, without qualification, is to say that it exists now; 
therefore Brentano says of figures from the past that they do not ex- 
ist. It also follows that a relation like ‘earlier than’ does not require 
the existence of both terms (KPP, pp. 218-19, PES-E, pp. 325-6). Of 
course, it follows that it doesn’t require the existence (now) of ei- 
ther. The battle of Blenheim was earlier than the battle of Waterloo, 
although both are past and so do not exist on Brentano’s view. 

What is relevant to his view of judgment is that a temporal mode 
is an additional complication to the logical form of a judgment. If 
I judge that the battle of Waterloo occurred, I affirm it in a past 
mode. If I judge that the US presidential election of 2008 will occur, 
I affirm it in a future mode. Clearly much more complex combina- 
tions are possible. However, it is only affirmation of present exis- 
tence that is affirmation “in the strict sense” (KPP, p. 221, PES-E, 
p. 327). He seems to hold that other temporal modes are varieties 
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of the oblique mode. I will not, however, pursue the question how 
Brentano develops or might have developed the conception of tem- 
poral modes. 


5 GENERAL PRESENTATIONS AND REISM 


As is well known, shortly after the turn of the century Brentano aban- 
doned the whole idea of objects other than things except as some- 
times useful fictions, adopting the view called reism, according to 
which an object of thought must be a Reales or thing. This raises 
a question how Brentano would understand general terms or pred- 
icates occurring in judgments, even the simplest ones affirming or 
denying P, where ‘P’ replaces a general term. If a judgment affirms 
horses, it would naturally be taken as, in our terms, making refer- 
ence to horses, that is the animals with which we are familiar, and 
not to anything further such as a property or attribute of being a 
horse. 

We must ask, however, what the presentation is that is affirmed 
in such a case. What we might expect from Brentano’s reism is that 
he would hold that a general horse-presentation would have many 
objects, just those that are objects of individual horse-presentations. 
However, Brentano distinguishes sensory from noetic or intellectual 
consciousness; the latter includes what we would describe as the 
exercise of concepts. He seems rather firmly to reject the view I 
have suggested: 


. a term can only be called general, if there is a general concept that 
corresponds to it. If we deny this and say that a term is general if many 
individual presentations are associated with it, then we would misinterpret 
the difference between ambiguity and generality, and would fail to see that 
the statement that many individual presentations are associated with one 
and the same term, in itself expresses a general proposition concerning these 
individual presentations. (SNB, pp. 86-7, SNC, p. 63) 


The beliefs that we cannot think of universals, and that so-called general 
terms are only associated with a multitude of individual presentations, have 
also been refuted.(SNB, p. 89, SNC, p. 65)*8 


In fact, Brentano’s view is that all presentations are in a way general, 
that none can by virtue of its content fully individuate an object, 
although in some cases, such as presentations of inner perception 
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referring to the self, it can be argued that they can have at most one 
object (SNB, p. 98, SNC, p. 72). Although he makes a distinction of 
intuitions and concepts parallel to Kant’s, he denies that intuitions 
have a content that individuates their objects (KPP, pp. 199-200, 
204, PES-E, pp. 311-12, 315). In the first of these texts (supplemen- 
tary essay XII to PES) he justifies this by a rather intricate argument 
concerning perception and space. That need not concern us here; 
the question is how this view comports with his reism (which is in 
evidence in this text and even more in the following one). 

An answer is suggested by some passages in Die Lehre vom richti- 
gen Urteil, which, however, often does not give the ipsissima verba 
of Brentano. Brentano often speaks of the use of language as introduc- 
ing fictions; many of his examples are mathematical, and some are 
logical (e.g. KPP, p. 215, PES-E, pp. 322-3). In LRU, p. 41, it is explic- 
itly stated that concepts are fictions; however, in one place (§29), the 
language clearly comes from Kastil, and in the other (beginning of 
§30), this also appears to be the case.t? However, the view of general 
thought presented is plausibly Brentanian. Thinking of something 
as aman, a human being, and a living thing are increasingly general 
ways of thinking of a thing. But the thing referred to is an individual, 
even though thinking of it in any of these ways fails to single it out as 
an individual. Brentano himself says elsewhere that a thing (Reales) 
is always determinate, but is object of a presentation “in anow more, 
now less differentiated way, without therefore ceasing right away to 
be thought of in a certain way generally and indeterminately” (ANR, 
p. 348). In this passage he uses ‘concept’ without any comment but 
denies that universals are things. “Every such universally thought 
thing is, if it is, completely individualized.” 

A less Brentanian way of putting the point is that thought of some- 
thing as, say, a man is the thought of an x that is a man. What 
we have said in §3 (“Can One Eliminate Term Negation?”) about 
double judgments indicates that some such perspective is essential 
for Brentano's treatment of rather simple judgments. We can’t elim- 
inate the x by taking the thought as of a definite particular object, 
which the thought represents as being a man. That would run afoul 
of Brentano’s claim that the content of our thought never yields a 
genuinely individual representation, and furthermore in the cases 
considered in his treatment of syllogistic, the x is bound by a quan- 
tifier. It is somewhat awkward because, if one takes seriously the 
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doctrine that all presentations are general, it implies that all presen- 
tations have in some sense the form of predicates. Iam not at all sure 
that that is a consequence that Brentano would have embraced. And 
it is undoubtedly uncomfortably close to nominalism, even from the 
point of view of the later Brentano.?° 


6 QUESTIONS ABOUT TRUTH AS CORRESPONDENCE 


Brentano’s substantial publication on truth during his lifetime was 
a lecture of 1889, “On the Concept of Truth,”?" reprinted in the 
posthumous Wahrheit und Evidenz. It shows a characteristic of 
much of his reflection on truth. His point of departure is the tra- 
ditional characterization of truth as adaequatio rei et intellectus. 
His inclination is to defend it but much of the discussion concerns 
what it means, and some points are made that suggest real criticisms 
of the correspondence theory as it developed at the time and later. 
The line of thought then inaugurated leads him to be more definitely 
critical of the traditional formula in the later writings first published 
in Wahrheit und Evidenz. But even later, he shows some reluctance 
to abandon it altogether. 

Brentano’s thought on truth develops out of his thought on judg- 
ment, in particular the central role that (affirmative and negative) 
judgments have in his view and his criticism of a traditional view of 
judgment as a combination of presentations. The discussion of truth 
in the 1889 essay begins with a formula of Aristotle: 


He who thinks the separated to be separated and the combined to be com- 
bined has the truth, while he whose thought is in a state contrary to that of 
the objects is in error. (Metaphysics 105 1b3)?? 


After some discussion of subsequent history and examples, Brentano 
offers a corrected version: 


A judgment is true if it attributes to a thing something which, in reality, is 
combined with it, or if it denies of a thing something which, in reality, is 
not combined with it. (§33) 


He makes no difficulty about the case of affirmative subject— 
predicate judgments. But he immediately asks about judgments of 
existence: What is combined if I judge that a dog exists??3 Clearly, 
on Brentano’s view such a judgment affirms a dog, so that dog is the 
only presentation involved. A little later he says that in the case of a 
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negative existential judgment like “There is no dragon” there is no 
object to which the judgment corresponds if it is true. It could not 
be a dragon, since ex hypothesi dragons do not exist. “Nor is there 
any other real thing which could count as the corresponding reality” 
($42). 

Brentano goes on to find a similar difficulty in negative predica- 
tions. 


Suppose I say, “Some man is not black.” What is required for the truth of 
the statement is, not that there is black separated from the man, but rather 
that on the man, there is an absence or privation of black. This absence, 
this non-black, is clearly not an object; thus again there is no object given 
in reality which corresponds to my judgment. (§43) 


At this point one might well expect him to reject the correspondence 
theory or at least to admit that it has significant exceptions. He 
introduces a contrast between things (Dinge) and “objects to which 
the word ‘thing’ should not be applied at all” (§44). As examples he 
mentions “a collection of things, or ...a part of a thing, or... the 
limit or boundary of a thing, or the like” (§45). He also mentions 
things that have perished long ago or will only exist in the future 
as well as “the absence or lack of a thing,” an impossibility, and 
eternal truths. Because none of these are things, “the whole idea of 
the adaequatio rei et intellectus seems to go completely to pieces” 
(§45). 

That is, however, not the conclusion that Brentano draws. Instead 
he says that we must distinguish between the concept of the existent 
and that of thing, and so he says: 


A judgment is true if it asserts of some object that is, that the object is, or if 
it asserts of some object that is not, that the object is not. 

And this is all there is to the correspondence of true judgment and object 
about which we have heard so much. To correspond does not mean the same 
as to be similar; but it does mean to be adequate, to fit, to be in agreement 
with, to be in harmony with. (§§5 1-2) 


Brentano’s formulation is reminiscent of another much-quoted Aris- 
totelian formulation: 


To say of what is that it is not, and of what is not that it is, is false; to say of 
what is that it is, and of what is not that it is not, is true.*4 
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Aristotle, however, undoubtedly has the ‘is’ of predication in mind, 
while Brentano is thinking in terms of his early doctrine that all 
judgments are (affirmative or negative) existential judgments. 

Brentano has saved a version of the traditional formula, but appar- 
ently at the cost of introducing “objects” that are not “things.” He 
does think that in cases where the presentation underlying a judg- 
ment does not have a thing as its object, in cases other than judg- 
ments of necessity and possibility, there is an indirect dependence 
on things (§5 5). He also suggests that there is something trivial about 
the definition (§57) but responds that it still offers useful conceptual 
clarification. 

Brentano does not make clear here how far he is prepared to go 
in admitting objects that are not things, what he later calls irrealia. 
Without more explicitness, it is not clear that he has answered even 
his first sharp question about the traditional version: To what object 
does a negative existential truth like “There are no dragons” corre- 
spond? He suggests that he would admit absences or privations as 
objects, but this is clearer in the case of absences relating to things, 
such as the absence of black in a man who is not black. Alfred Kastil 
reports Brentano as having said in 1914 that he had thought he had to 
extend the adaequatio rei et intellectus to negative judgments, “as 
if in this case as well an objective correlate corresponded to the judg- 
ment, the nonbeing of what is correctly rejected” (WE, p. 164, TE, 
p. 142). In later writings reflecting his turn to reism, he frequently 
criticizes the claim that if it is true that there are no As, then there 
must be “the nonbeing of As”. This would, apart from other objec- 
tions to it, introduce a new kind of object to correspond to a true 
judgment, a state of affairs or perhaps fact.?5 


7 VIRTUAL ABANDONMENT OF THE 
CORRESPONDENCE FORMULA 


The discussion of the last section should show that with the adoption 
of reism (see §5) Brentano effectively gave up the basis of his contin- 
uing to defend a conception of truth as correspondence. And that is 
indeed what one finds in the late letters and essays in Wahrheit und 
Evidenz. However, he seems still to have been reluctant to abandon 
the formula. 

Thus much of Brentano’s letter to Marty of September 2, 1906 is 
devoted to arguing against admitting such states of affairs as “the 
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being of A” as had been accepted by Marty and, as we have just seen, 
earlier by Brentano. Against the idea that they are useful, Brentano 
writes: 


Where someone might say, “In case there is the being of A, and someone 
says that A is, then he is judging correctly,” I would say, “In case A is and 
someone says that A is, he judges correctly.” Similarly instead of “If there 
is the non-being of A and someone rejects A, he judges correctly,” I would 
say “If A is not and someone rejects A, he judges correctly,” and so on. (WE, 


p. 94, TE, p. 84) 


Thus he seems to think states of affairs not necessary to state ba- 
sic truth-conditions. He also offers a regress argument against them: 
Suppose someone wishes to judge with evidence that A is. But he 
could not affirm A with evidence unless he could also affirm the 
being of A. Otherwise “he would be unable to know whether his 
original judgment corresponds with it.” But then by parity of reason- 
ing he would also have to be able to affirm the being of the being of 
A, and so on (WE, pp. 95-6, TE, pp. 85-6). 

This argument might be generalized to an argument against any 
form of correspondence theory: Suppose that its being true that p 
consists in the correspondence of p with something, call it P. Then 
to determine whether it is true that p, it would be necessary to deter- 
mine whether p corresponds with P. But the correspondence theory 
implies that that consists in a correspondence of the proposition that 
p corresponds with P with something, call it P’. Then the same ques- 
tion arises again.?° One might reply that to judge that p, or determine 
whether p, is one thing, to judge that it is true that p or determine 
whether it is true that p is another. If the sentence ‘p’ is, say, ‘Tame 
tigers exist,’ it does not refer to a proposition, thought, or judgment, 
whereas ‘it is true that tame tigers exist,’ in the sense that is being 
interpreted by correspondence, does so refer since it predicates truth 
of one of these entities. To determine whether tame tigers exist we 
do not have to investigate judgments or other propositional objects. 
If we find that tame tigers exist, then some logical principle leads us 
to the conclusion that it is true that tame tigers exist, but only then 
is reference to a propositional object introduced. Thus we can reject 
Brentano’s claim that to accept tame tigers, we must simultaneously 
accept the being of tame tigers. However, it seems likely that even 
if Brentano had accepted this objection, he would still have objected 
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to the infinite sequence that is generated by passage from ‘p’ to ‘it is 
true that p’. 

Whatever the conclusion about the regress argument, the concep- 
tion against which it is directed, that of truth as correspondence to 
a state of affairs, seems unmotivated unless a sentence designates a 
state of affairs, or at least a true sentence does. But Brentano, both 
in the 1889 essay and later, offers characterizations of the truth of 
a judgment without any such assumption. And he seems to be re- 
jecting this suggestion even if states of affairs are admitted when he 
writes: 


But if we were to suppose that the non-being of the devil is a kind of thing, it 
would not be the thing with which a negative judgment, denying the devil, 
is concerned; instead it would be the object of an affirmative judgment, 
affirming the non-being of the devil. (WE, p. 134, TE, p. 117) 


At the end of the dictation (of May 11, 1915) from which this passage 
comes, Brentano says that “we may stay with the old thesis” (WE, 
p. 136, TE, p. 119). But his reading of it is clearly deflationary. The 
next item in the compilation, a dictation from two months earlier, 
makes this deflationary reading more explicit, by emphasizing not 
only the kind of example with which he has raised difficulties pre- 
viously but also bringing up oblique, modal, and temporal contexts. 
If I judge that an event took place too years ago, “the event need 
not exist for the judgment to be true; it is enough that I who exist 
now, be 100 years later than the event” (WE, p. 138, TE, p. 121). He 
concludes that: 


the thesis [that truth is adaequatio rei et intellectus] tells us no more nor 
less than this: Anyone who judges that a certain thing exists, or that it does 
not exist, or that it is possible, or impossible, or that it is thought of by 
someone, or that it is believed, or loved, or hated, or that it has existed, or 
will exist, judges truly provided that the thing in question does exist, or does 
not exist, or is possible, or is impossible, or is thought of .. . etc. (WE, p. 139, 
TE, pp. 121-2) 


From our own perspective, we might summarize what Brentano says 
as that someone who judges that p judges truly if and only if p. 
Brentano lacks two things in order to come up with the familiar 
truth schema: some sort of general schema for judgment and seeing 
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the predicate ‘true’ as a device of disquotation applied to linguistic 
items. 

Brentano was far from being the only philosopher of his time to 
question the correspondence theory of truth. After all, the coherence 
theory was a staple of British idealism, whose main exponents were 
contemporaries. And the pragmatists’ distinctive ideas about truth 
were advanced during Brentano’s lifetime, even though it was late in 
Brentano’s career that William James’s views on truth led to consid- 
erable debate. Nonetheless Brentano’s line of questioning seems to 
me of continuing interest, and the ideas discussed above have more 
in common with those of Alfred Tarski and his successors than with 
those advanced in the debates on truth at the turn of the century. His 
coming close at least to the propositional form of the now standard 
truth schema is not duplicated by another writer of the time known 
to me except Frege. Frege went further than Brentano in claiming in 
a few texts that the thought that p is true is just the same thought as 
p. That claim is bound up with Frege’s particular conception of judg- 
ment; he would reject the idea advanced above in connection with 
the regress argument, that ‘the thought that p is true’ introduces 
content additional to that of ‘p,’ namely reference to the thought 
that it expresses. Although what appears to be a regress argument 
by Frege has been criticized, once the context in Frege’s theory of 
judgment is recognized it may be defensible. 

Where Brentano comes a little closer to Tarski is in suggesting 
the idea that the condition for the truth of a judgment should paral- 
lel its structure. To be sure, Frege does, in explaining the language 
of Grundgesetze, give compositional truth conditions that are more 
rigorous than anything Brentano offers, but he does not make the 
connection that Brentano does with the explanation of the notion 
of truth. Just what the connection should be between compositional 
truth conditions and explanations or definitions of truth has contin- 
ued to be a disputed matter in our own day. 


8 TRUTH AND EVIDENCE 


If Brentano had stopped his account of truth with remarks like the 
last one quoted, he might count as an ancestor of what is nowadays 
called deflationism. But instead he continues and offers a charac- 
terization of truth in terms of evidence, that is in terms of evident 
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judgment. If a judgment is evident, then it constitutes certain knowl- 
edge. Evidence is therefore clearly a much stronger notion than truth. 
Although judgments of inner perception can be evident, and they 
would count as empirical for Brentano, his concept of evidence is for 
practical purposes rational evidence, since if a judgment is evident no 
reason can override it. Although he is critical of Descartes’s partic- 
ular formulation (WE, pp. 61-2, TE, pp. 52-4}, Descartes’s clear and 
distinct perception seems to have provided a model for Brentano’s 
conception of evidence. In his late writing evidence seems to have 
been treated as a more basic notion than truth. Thus he follows his 
deflationary rendering of the import of the adaequatio formula with 
what reads as a definition of true judgment in terms of evident:?” 


Truth pertains to the judgment of the person who judges correctly — to the 
judgment of the person who judges about a thing in the way in which anyone 
whose judgments were evident would judge about the thing; hence it per- 
tains to the judgment of one who asserts what the person whose judgments 
are evident would also assert. (WE, p. 139, TE, p. 122, emphasized in the 
German) 


Thus, if an agent x affirms A with evidence, and an agent y affirms 
A, whether or not with evidence, then y judges truly. Brentano held 
that an evident judgment is “universally valid”; in particular no other 
evident judgment can contradict it. Thus any other evident judgment 
with respect to A will agree with x’s, so that the truth-value of y’s 
judgment is uniquely determined. If a third agent z denies A, then z 
judges falsely, as one would expect. Evidently this definition requires 
the possibility of comparing the content of the judgment of different 
agents or of agents of different times; it must make sense to say of 
y that his judgment affirms or denies what x’s judgment affirms or 
denies. 

The definition faces a pretty obvious difficulty, which was pointed 
out by Christian von Ehrenfels.”* Suppose that an agent y affirms A. If 
it is possible for there to be an agent x who judges with evidence with 
regard to A, then by the above there is at most one possible result 
of his judgment, and if it is affirmative then y judges truly; if it is 
negative then y judges falsely. But suppose that it is not possible for 
an agent to judge with evidence with regard to A. Then it seems that 
Brentano’s characterization does not give an answer as to whether 
y’s judgment is true. Or, if one holds that a vacuous contrary-to-fact 
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conditional is true, then both the affirmation of A and the denial of 
A will be true. 

Brentano’s disciple and editor Oskar Kraus offers another formu- 
lation: y’s affirmation of A is true if no possible evident judgment 
can contradict it, i.e. deny A (WE, pp. xxvi-xxvii, TE, pp. xxv). But, 
as Ehrenfels seems to have pointed out, if no evident judgment is 
possible one way or the other with respect to A, it seems that by 
Kraus’s criterion both a judgment affirming A and a judgment deny- 
ing A will be true. To this objection Kraus replies that supposing 
that A exists, then even if knowledge about A were possible, it could 
not be negative (i.e. an evident negative judgment). But an evident 
affirmative judgment is impossible only because it is assumed that 
the existence of A is unknowable. This does not seem to me to avoid 
the conclusion that according to the definition, a negative judgment 
with regard to A is true. 

This type of objection touches Brentano particularly, because ac- 
cording to him the scope of evident judgment (for humans at least) 
is limited to the deliverances of inner perception and analytic judg- 
ments. Hence even simple common sense statements about the outer 
world have the property that neither they nor their negations can be 
affirmed with evidence. 

The above remark expressing an epistemic criterion of truth was 
dictated by Brentano some years after Husserl had already published 
in the Logische Untersuchungen an account of truth in which there 
is an internal connection of truth and evidence.?? Husserl’s account 
is embedded in his intention-fulfillment theory of meaning and thus 
has a quite different context from Brentano’s. It would be distracting 
to engage in a detailed comparison of the two accounts. However, 
it is instructive to see how Husserl deals with problems similar to 
those posed by Ehrenfels’s objection to Brentano. In the Prolegomena 
he asserts an equivalence between ‘A is true’ and ‘It is possible that 
someone should judge with evidence that A’ (vol. I, §50, p. 184). But 
he denies that they mean the same. More relevant to our present 
problem is that he insists that the possibilities in question in such 
statements are ideal possibilities, so at least many examples that 
come to hand of statements we cannot know to be true or false 
become irrelevant, as is presumably the case with the example in 
Kraus’s discussion of the existence of a diamond weighing at least 
100 kilograms. Husserl is willing to assert the ideal possibility of 
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knowledge of a solution to a problem in a case where the reason for 
thinking there is one is purely mathematical and he concedes that 
to find it may be beyond human capabilities; the example he gives 
is the general n-body problem of classical mechanics (vol. I, p. 185). 

In the fuller discussion of truth in the Sixth Investigation, Husserl 
discusses in general terms what he calls the ideal of final fulfillment 
(§37). An act is fulfilled to the extent that its content is presented in 
intuition.?° Final fulfillment involves the presence in intuition of the 
object, complete agreement of intuition with what is intended, and 
in addition the absence of any content in the fulfilling act that is an 
intention that calls for further fulfillment. Thus in final fulfillment 
the object itself is given, and given completely. 

Husserl illustrates these ideas by means of perception, although 
he insists that fulfillment by outer perception is always incomplete. 
That, however, serves his purpose in bringing out that in general final 
fulfillment is an ideal. The concept of evidence applies to “positing 
acts” of which judgments would be an instance (although Husserl 
also regards normal perception as positing its object).3" In the case 
of judgments, the object is a state of affairs (Sachverhalt),; Husserl’s 
view about propositional objects is closer to that of the pupils with 
whom Brentano disagreed than to that of the later Brentano. The epis- 
temologically significant concept of evidence applies to positing acts 
that are adequate in the sense of leaving no unfulfilled components, 
in which, again, the object is given completely (§38).3? Such evident 
positing has an objective correlate, which he says is “being in the 
sense of truth” (Sein im Sinne der Wahrheit), an echo of Aristotle that 
is no doubt derived from Brentano. This reliance on a strong concept 
of evidence to explain the notion of truth makes Husserl vulnerable 
to the type of objection made by Ehrenfels. What his reponse to it 
amounts to is that with respect to any positing act final fulfillment 
(or cancellation through conflict between what is intended and what 
is given) is “in principle” possible. 

Husserl’s own view of outer perception created a difficulty for this 
view. Even in the Logische Untersuchungen his position was that 
outer perceptions always contain unfulfilled intentions, because in 
perception the object is always incompletely given. At the time he 
seems to have thought that the impossibility of complete fulfillment 
of outer perception was only impossibility for us, and that in an ap- 
propriately ideal sense complete fulfillment is possible. By the time 
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of Ideen I in 1913, he had changed his mind, and he states there that 
it belongs to the essence of outer objects that they can be given only 
from a perspective and thus incompletely (§§43-4); not even God 
could overcome the inadequacy of outer perception. Nonetheless he 
writes that complete givenness of the object is “predelineated as an 
Idea in the Kantian sense” (§143); complete givenness is approached 
as a kind of limit by an infinite continuum of perceptions of the same 
object in harmony with one another. It seems that truth itself will 
have to be adjusted to the fact that evidence in the strong sense also 
has the character of a Kantian idea.33 

Let us return to Husserl’s statement of Prolegomena §50 that ‘A 
is true’ is equivalent to ‘It is possible that someone should judge 
with evidence that A.’ This formulation is somewhat more perspic- 
uous than the formulations of Brentano and Kraus. If we accept that 
it might be impossible to judge with evidence either that A or that 
not-A, then what we have is a violation of the law of excluded middle. 
Since the intuitionist challenge to classical mathematics of L. E. J. 
Brouwer, of which the first steps were taken during Brentano’s life- 
time, the idea that the law of excluded middle might be given up or 
qualified has become familiar to us, and it is one of the possibilities 
that has to be considered in developing an epistemic conception of 
truth. The most straightforward way of carrying this out would be to 
adopt something like the Husserlian formulation and declare that, 
if it is not possible to judge with evidence with regard to A, then 
A is neither true nor false. If evidence is interpreted as entailing 
the degree of certainty that Brentano takes it to, and we measure 
possibility by the actual capabilities of the human mind, that will 
lead to a counterintuitive result, for example that ordinary empirical 
judgments are neither true nor false. 

The development of epistemic conceptions of truth in the twenti- 
eth century has proceeded differently. Intuitionism, which offers the 
most rigorous and thorough development, is primarily a view about 
mathematics. We could translate Brouwer’s view into Brentano’s lan- 
guage by saying that A can be said to be true only when one judges 
with evidence that A. Unlike Brentano, Brouwer does not think it 
makes sense to talk about truth with regard to “blind” judgments. 
But rather than allow truth-value gaps, Brouwer interprets negation 
so that one can judge that not-A if one knows that an absurdity re- 
sults from the supposition that one has a proof of A, i.e. that one 
can judge with evidence that A.34 It follows that it is impossible for 
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neither A nor not-A to be true, but it does not follow that either A 
or not-A is true. 

Although the idea has been advanced of extending the intuition- 
istic approach to logic and truth in general, this program has not 
been carried out, and the problem of certainty that we have been 
discussing is a serious obstacle to it. In intuitionism, possession 
of a proof of A guarantees the truth of A. But in most domains of 
knowledge even very strong evidence for a statement A might be 
called in question by additional evidence. The result is that although 
epistemic conceptions of truth have been found attractive by many 
philosophers, there is no canonical development of it for the em- 
pirical domain corresponding to intuitionism for the mathematical. 
Many writers have, following Charles Sanders Peirce and Husserl, 
taken what is true to be what is evident under highly idealized 
conditions. 

In Brentano, the epistemic characterization of truth is offered after 
a deflationary reading of the correspondence formula. In the writing 
about truth in our own time, some writers have been led to some 
version of an epistemic conception by what is nowadays called de- 
flationism, the view that the equivalence of ‘“p” is true’ and ‘p’ rep- 
resents the whole content of the concept of truth, and perhaps in 
addition that the concept of truth serves no purpose beyond that of 
“disquotation,” that is of passing from statements in which linguis- 
tic items are mentioned to statements in which they are used, and 
perhaps of generalization as in statements like “Everything Dean 
says about Watergate is false.” Although Brentano’s meditation on 
the adaequatio formula led in a deflationary direction, it would be 
overintepretation to describe him as a deflationist in contemporary 
terms. He does not explain the transition from his deflationary re- 
marks to the epistemic criterion. But he evidently thought that there 
is a connection, and in this respect he is a precursor of one strand of 
contemporary deflationism. 


NOTES 


* Tam indebted to Dagfinn Fellesdal, Kai Hauser, Peter Simons, and the 
editor for helpful comments. 

1. It is this case that Brentano calls judgment, although in ordinary lan- 
guage judging is often appraisal as to value, as for example the judging 
of figure-skating or other performances. 
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For a wide-ranging treatment of judgment in the Brentano school, see 
Kevin Mulligan, “Judgings: their Parts and Counterparts,” in La scuola 
di Brentano, Topoi Supplements 2 (1988), pp. 117-48. 

It might seem that the idea of judgments as events, i.e. someone’s judg- 
ing, would be congenial to Brentano’s reism. However, I have not found 
a place where he admits events as Realia. 

Brentano summarizes his argument in §8 of chapter 7 (KPP, pp. 64-5, 
PES-E, pp. 221-2). Iam indebted here to Kai Hauser. 

For example “Die Negation,” Beitrage zur Philosophie des deutschen 
Idealismus, vol. I (1919), pp. 143-57, 152-5. (Original page numbers 
are given in Kleine Schriften, ed., Ignacio Angelelli [Hildesheim: Olms, 
1967] and Collected Papers, ed., Brian McGuinness [Oxford: Backwell, 
1984].) There is no reason to think that Brentano individually is Frege’s 
target; he is not referred to in Frege’s extant writings. 

Apparently Brentano does not distinguish terminologically between 
affirming a presentation and affirming its object, so that affirming rain 
tomorrow and affirming the presentation are expressed by the same 
word, generally anerkennen. 

Brentano credits Herbart with treating existential propositions as dis- 
tinct from categorical subject—-predicate propositions (KPP, p. 54, PES-E, 
p. 211). Kai Hauser has suggested (in correspondence) that treat- 
ing affirmative judgment as judgment of existence may have arisen 
from Brentano’s reflection on Aristotle; cf. the remark that Aristotle 
recognized that the concept of existence is obtained by reflection on 
affirmative judgment (WE, p. 45, TE, p. 39). 

In reading categorical propositions in this way, Brentano was antici- 
pated by Boole. An elegant decision procedure for syllogisms so inter- 
preted was devised in the 1880s by Charles Peirce’s student Christine 
Ladd-Franklin. In response to criticism by J. P. N. Land, Brentano ad- 
mitted that one might read the categorical propositions as presupposing 
the nonemptiness of the subject concepts. 

“Brentano’s Theory of Judgment,” in Brentano and Meinong Studies 
(Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1982), pp. 17-36. 

Brentano reveals that the example of the two apples comes from Cantor, 
who is said to have claimed before a meeting of mathematicians to 
generate an infinity of objects starting with two apples. 

Clearly this paraphrase involves a negative term. 

Translation modified. This remark occurs in a footnote added in 1889 
to Miklosich tiber subjektlose Satze (1883). 

So far as I know Brentano does not address directly the problem how 
to understand simple judgments of the form “there are non-As” or 
“there are no non-As.” The obvious idea is to take them as judgments 
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of the form “there are [are no] things that are non-As.” Then in the 
negative case, the elimination of the term negation would pose the 
same problem as that noted in the text for the A form. 

“Brentano’s Theory of Judgment,” p. 24. 

“Brentano’s reform of logic,” p. 43 of the reprint in Philosophy of Logic 
in Central Europe from Bolzano to Tarski (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1992). 
It is puzzling that Brentano speaks here of intuitive unity, since the 
case is essentially the one that on the previous page he has contrasted 
with intuitive unity. Kraus appends to “intuitive unity” a note, “Read: 
presented things.” This is not very clear, but it is likely that he thought 
“intuitive unity” in the quotation in the text a slip. 

The English phrase reminds one of Frege, but Frege’s term is Art des 
Gegebenseins, and it should be clear from the text that the meaning is 
quite different. See “Uber Sinn und Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift flir Philoso- 
phie und philosophische Kritik 100 (1892), pp. 25-50, p. 26. 

The second of these passages undoubtedly comes from Brentano’s reis- 
tic period, and although the editor of SNB is not explicit about its date, 
it seems very likely that the first does as well, since nearly all the 
texts in the volume for which he gives dates are from the last years of 
Brentano’s life. The mention of “association” suggests that Brentano’s 
target is a view like Berkeley’s. Deborah Brown argues that Brentano’s 
rejection of the view I suggest rests in considerable part on (mistaken) 
identification of medieval nominalism with views like Berkeley’s. 
See “Immanence and Individuation: Brentano and the Scholastics on 
Knowledge of Singulars,” The Monist 83 (2000), pp. 22-47; see esp. 
pp. 36-38. 

See notes 36 and 37, LRU, p. 312. Note 37 intimates that §30 comes 
from supplementary essay XII of PES, but that is accurate only for the 
last part. 

For a historically informed and much more detailed treatment of 
Brentano’s views on individuation and his relation to nominalism, see 
Brown, “Immanence and Individuation.” 

Section numbers in the text below refer to this essay; this will enable 
the reader to locate a passage either in the German (WE) or the English 
(TE). 

Translation by W. D. Ross quoted in §11 (in TE). 

Brentano states that Aristotle too recognized that this was not a case 
of combination. 

Metaphysics 1011>26-27, Ross trans. 

Peter Simons comments that the admission of such objects was an in- 
novation in the 1880s. Since it was abandoned with the turn to reism, it 
would be characteristic only of the middle period of Brentano’s thought. 
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It should be noted that the “problem of nonbeing” to which Brentano 
responded at this point is one concerning judgment (or on other theo- 
ries or propositions), roughly the problem how something could be true 
without there being anything in virtue of which it is true. It should thus 
be distinguished from the problem posed by presentations of objects 
that do not exist, which led to Meinong’s theory of objects. Cf. the 
chapter by Dale Jacquette in this volume. 

Such an argument is intimated by Frege, “Der Gedanke,” Beitrdge zur 
Philosophie des deutschen Idealismus 1 (1918), pp. 58-77, p. 60. 
Oskar Kraus, Brentano’s disciple and editor, clearly reads this as a re- 
ductive definition; see WE, pp. xxiii-xxv, TE, pp. xxiv-xxv. I would 
wish for more evidence before taking it that way, but for convenience 
I will refer to it as a definition. 

See WE, p. xxvii, TE, pp. XXV—xxvi. 

Logische Untersuchungen (Halle: Niemeyer, 1900-1, 2nd edn. 1913- 
21) Investigation VI, ch. 5; cf. Prolegomena (i.e. vol. I), §§49-51. The 
page references given will fit either the first or the second edition. 

Or “represented” in imagination; however, this case is excluded by the 
idea of final fulfillment. 

Husserl’s positing acts correspond to Brentano’s affirmative judgments, 
in which an object is posited in Husserl’s language, affirmed or accepted 
in Brentano’s. Brentano regarded perception as involving a judgment. 
Husserl denied this, but the issue is at least initially terminological: 
according to Husserl, the simple positing of a perceived object is not 
yet a judgment. 

In the same section Husserl allows that evidence admits of levels and 
degrees, but this applies to what he calls the more lax and less episte- 
mologically significant concept of evidence. 

We do not deal here with the later evolution of Husserl’s views on 
these matters, which move further from the view of the Logische 
Untersuchungen. See Dagfinn Fellesdal, “Husserl on evidence and 
justification,” in, ed., Robert Sokolowski, Edmund Husserl and the 
Phenomenological Tradition: Essays in Phenomenology (Studies in 
Philosophy and the History of Philosophy, vol. xviii, Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1988), pp. 107-29. 

Curiously, Kraus’s rendering of Brentano’s criterion for the truth of 
A amounts in Brouwerian terms to the truth-condition for not-not-A. 
That is not surprising given Brentano’s tendency to paraphrase judg- 
ments apparently not involving negation by negative judgments. 
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9 Brentano’s ontology: from 
conceptualism to reism* 


CONCEPTUALISM (1862-1874) 


It is often claimed that the beginnings of Brentano’s ontology were 
Aristotelian in nature; but this claim is only partially true. Cer- 
tainly the young Brentano adopted many elements of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics, and he was deeply influenced by the Aristotelian way 
of doing philosophy. But he always interpreted Aristotle’s ideas in 
his own fashion. He accepted them selectively, and he used them in 
the service of ends that would not have been welcomed by Aristotle 
himself. The present paper is an exposition of the development of 
Brentano’s ontology, beginning with the Lectures on Metaphysics 
first delivered by Brentano in Wtirzburg in 1867 and concluding with 
his late work from 1904-17. 


Being and truth 


Aristotle distinguished various ways in which being can be 
predicated.' There is first of all the ontologically serious use of the 
word “is”: being in the sense of the categories, also called “real being” 
in what follows. The two other ways of saying “is” relate respectively 
to what Aristotle called “purely accidental being” and “being in the 
sense of being true.” It is especially the notion of being in the sense 
of being true that will concern us in what follows. 

We often say that something is simply because the judgments re- 
porting or describing that something are true. (Compare: “There is 
a fictitious detective who is more famous than any existent detec- 
tive.”) It is not clear whether for Aristotle this being in the sense 
of being true has any genuine ontological import. On the one hand 
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Aristotle contrasts the truth of judgments with the being of things,” 
and he claims explicitly that being in the sense of being true pertains 
to the realm of judgments and thus does not belong to the subject- 
matter of metaphysics. On the other hand one should not forget that, 
according to Aristotle, for each true judgment there must be some 
(composite) entity which makes it true;3 and such truthmakers cer- 
tainly belong to the subject-matter of metaphysics. The claim that 
the being true of a judgment is something very different from the be- 
ing of a thing is thus by no means the end of the ontological problems 
invoked by Aristotle’s theory of truth. 

For the young Brentano, in contrast, such a claim is the end of 
such problems. As he points out, even a non-existing entity is, in the 
sense of the word “is” here at issue, since it is true of each putative 
non-existent that it does not exist. That Brentano takes this line fol- 
lows from his adoption of a reading of the Aristotelian concept of 
being in the sense of being true in terms of the Scholastic doctrine of 
ens objectivum.* According to the latter, when a subject is thinking 
of an object A, he is said to have that object objectively (i.e. as object) 
in his mind. At the same time, however, this mode of speech is de- 
signed to have no special ontological consequences. Brentano often 
uses the Aristotelian concept of being in the sense of being true and 
the Scholastic concept of ens objectivum as mutually interchange- 
able tools of philosophical analysis, both of which he supposes to be 
ontologically innocent. 

A further reason why being in the sense of being true has no on- 
tological import for Brentano lies in his conception of truth itself, 
which is an epistemological conception. The notion of the truth of 
a judgment is elucidated by Brentano not by reference to an entity 
which makes the judgment true, but rather by reference to certain 
epistemological peculiarities of true beliefs or assertions. 

Aristotle’s explanation of the notion of truth by reference to the 
idea of “connecting what is connected” and “separating what is sep- 
arated” makes sense at best for categorial, not however for those ex- 
istential judgments (of the form “A is” / “A is not”) which Brentano 
had pointed to already in 1867 as constituting the basic form of judg- 
ment. The element “is” / “is not” of such existential judgments 
expresses, according to Brentano, not a kind of predicate but rather 
only a mental attitude of acceptance or rejection in relation to what- 
ever is referred to by the mental presentation corresponding to the 
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term “A.” It is, then, not the judgment as a whole which is in the 
market for standing in a relation of correspondence to reality, but 
rather only its constituent presentation.5 

An affirmative existential judgment (of the form “A is”) is true, 
if such a correspondence exists, i.e. if there is in the world an object 
which is A. A negative existential judgment is true if there is no such 
object. 

Even for many affirmative existential judgments, however, the 
issue of correspondence with an object can be quite problematic. 
Consider judgments about the past and the future (“A was” / “A will 
be”). If a judgment of this kind is to be true, then there need not 
be any object which corresponds to its constituent presentation. A 
must have been or it must be such that it will be, but it need not 
exist in the present moment. 

Time, and all that exists in time (which means for the young 
Brentano everything}, is, properly speaking, only in that punctual 
boundary which is the present moment. This view however conflicts 
with what he takes to be a conceptual truth, namely that no bound- 
ary can exist alone, separated from the continuum which it bounds — 
in this case a continuum extended beyond the present moment along 
the temporal dimension.° Brentano resolves this problem in his early 
period by allowing also a looser mode of speech, which allows us to 
refer to time as something which exists also as an extended whole, 
as a kind of unfinished reality. 

The claim that an existential judgment about the past or future 
corresponds to reality can then be translated as: “If time were a fin- 
ished reality like space... then there would be a reality corresponding 
to [the given judgment’s] presentation.”” 

The young Brentano operates here essentially with counterfactu- 
als whose ontological force is not further explained. He does however 
suggest that tensed judgments need no special truthmakers of their 
own.® 

For many other types of judgment, too, the formula adaequatio rei 
et intellectus has no clear sense. Consider for example a disjunctive 
judgment such as “Either A exists or B exists.” Such a judgment is 
true if and only if at least one of its constituent presentations corre- 
sponds to reality. And the truth-conditions for a hypothetical judg- 
ment of the form “If A is not, then B is” are exactly the same. Such 
compound judgments thus involve no relation of correspondence of 
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their own. Rather, their truth-conditions are specified recursively, as 
functions of the truth-conditions of their constituents. 

Finally we have apodictic judgments such as “It is necessary that 
A exists” or “It is necessary that A does not exist.” Such judg- 
ments are accounted for by Brentano epistemically. They are true, 
if and only if the existence or non-existence of A is evident “on 
the ground of the concepts involved.” Later, Brentano insisted that 
the only apodictic judgments whose truth can be known by human 
beings are such negative truths as: “Necessarily, there is no triangu- 
lar circle.” Even then, however, he does not exclude the possibility 
that positive apodictic knowledge might be accessible to more so- 
phisticated minds. In particular, he believed that, if we were only 
able to grasp the concept of God in an adequate way, then we would 
recognize that a version of the Anselmian ontological argument is 
valid.9 

Given this variety of cases Brentano concludes that, to the extent 
that the adaequatio notion of truth can be defended at all, there is not 
one but a whole series of correspondence relations at work, and the 
truth theorist must construct the relation anew for each new kind 
of judgment. From this, however, Brentano concludes that it cannot 
be this relation that is at the core of our concept of truth. Rather 
we must already have some prior concept of truth which we use in 
constructing the relevant type of adaequatio in each successive case. 
This primary concept of truth is, according to Brentano, precisely the 
epistemic concept outlined above. At one point he even states that 
“truth and knowledge are one and the same.”’'° 

This formulation could hardly be accepted as it stands, however, 
not least because truths can be produced by chance, without any epis- 
temic justification. In his later manuscripts, accordingly, Brentano 
defines a true judgment as one which could be judged by a subject 
who is acting in an epistemologically correct way, which in turn 
means: by a subject who is judging with evidence, i.e. with maximal 
epistemic justification (which according to Brentano involves infal- 
libility). His final definition of truth might thus be formulated as: 
“Tt is true that p” means: “p could be judged with evidence.”"! 

It is commonly believed that this epistemological (and thus evi- 
dently anti-Aristotelian) definition of truth is characteristic only for 
the late Brentano. We see however that it is present already in the 
Wirzburg Lectures on Metaphysics. 
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Real beings and their parts 


There are of course many problems with Brentano's epistemic defi- 
nition of truth. The central notion of evidence and the modal force of 
“could be” both remain obscure. For our purposes here, however, it is 
important to note only that the young Brentano believed himself to 
have shown that the explanation of the concept of truth requires no 
special entities or modes of being which would need to be postulated 
for specifically semantical reasons. 

When Brentano turns to the topic of real being in the Wiirzburg 
lectures, therefore, he does this independently of any reference to 
semantics, seeking to establish the structure of being in light of the 
classical questions of ontology. What is the relation between a thing 
and its properties? Can properties be shared in common by a plurality 
of things? Are there essential and accidental characteristics? What 
is the correct analysis of change, persistence, coming into being and 
passing away? 


PHYSICAL PARTS. The core of Brentano’s ontology lies in his treat- 
ment of the different kinds of parts of things. He distinguishes first 
of all physical parts, which are those detachable pieces of things that 
are governed by the basic principles of mereology. The treatment of 
the mereological composition of the world was one of the points in 
which the young Brentano was a faithful disciple of Aristotle. This 
means that pieces not actually detached — for example your arm or 
my leg — and wholes not actually connected exist only potentially. 
The only things that exist actually, for Brentano and for Aristotle, 
are complete substances, whether physical or mental.‘ 

The young Brentano had a place, too, for the Aristotelian concept 
of boundary,3 though while he sees the physical parts of things as 
being at least potentially real, the mode of being of boundaries is 
for him something still weaker. This is because, while the physical 
parts of real things can in principle be isolated, so that they can be- 
come real things in their own right, boundaries cannot even in prin- 
ciple be isolated from the extended substances which they bound. 
Boundaries are, as Brentano puts it, fictions cum fundamento in re. 
Their foundation consists in the fact that real things can be mea- 
sured, and measurements are expressed by reference to corresponding 
boundaries.*4 
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LOGICAL PARTS. Brentano distinguishes also what he calls the 
logical parts of an entity, which he conceives via an analogy with the 
parts of a definition in Aristotle’s sense. In a concrete human being 
there are, according to Brentano, at least two logical parts: an animal 
nature and a rational animal nature. Like the parts of an Aristotelian 
definition they are arranged in the manner of a Chinese box, with 
general parts (like the animal nature) being included within less gen- 
eral parts (like the rational animal nature}.'’ The coloredness of a 
patch of red is included in this sense in the corresponding redness. 
The underlying idea here is that a proper part of something can re- 
main the same even if the something as a whole ceases to exist. A 
speck in the visual field need not be red; but it must have some color. 

There are some who accept logical parts as special denizens of 
reality, conceiving each concrete individual as comprehending an 
onion-like hierarchy of universal constituents of decreasing grades 
of generality. This picture is embraced specifically by those imma- 
nent realists who hold that it is certain universal constituents of 
individual things which serve as the semantical correlates of gen- 
eral terms.'° This is not however a picture which Brentano himself 
was able to accept. At no stage in his career did Brentano believe in 
universals, no matter how rich his ontology was in other respects. 

Brentanian logical parts are, rather, fictions in a sense which is 
best explained by reference to the following semantico-ontological 
theory.” Words refer to objects in the world by means of presenta- 
tions. The latter are themselves accidents of the soul or mind. In- 
dividual terms are associated with presentations specifying exactly 
one object. General terms (and predicates) are associated with pre- 
sentations which specify only those characteristics of the object of 
reference which could be shared by many objects (as for example the 
presentation of a horse specifies only one characteristic shared by its 
putative objects, namely that of being a horse). 

Yet Brentano insists that the correlate of a general term is still, 
ontologically speaking, exactly the same thing as the correlate of 
an individual term. What corresponds to the general term “man” is 
always this or that individual human being, exactly as in the case of 
a proper name like “John” or of a definite description like “the only 
woman in this room.” 

Brentano thus postulates no special semantical values for gen- 
eral terms. How, then, is the role of general terms to be explained? 
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Brentano’s answer is that, while the division of a real thing into its 
logical parts is a fiction, this fiction is cum fundamento in re, as 
is seen in the fact that some divisions of this sort reflect correct, 
and others incorrect, presentations. We can make this distinction 
between correct and incorrect, Brentano holds, even though there 
exist in the underlying structure of reality no corresponding special 
entities (called “universals”) which would legitimate it.'® 

Normative terms are thus employed in the same way both in 
Brentano’s treatment of the concept of truth and in his treatment 
of generality. Just as he needs for the former no truthmakers but 
rather only a notion of correct and incorrect judgments, so he needs 
for the latter no universal entities but rather only a notion of correct 
and incorrect general presentations. 


METAPHYSICAL PARTS. Brentano distinguishes, finally, the notion 
of metaphysical parts, which he introduces for the purpose of giving 
an analysis of the Aristotelian notions of substance and accident. 
Among properties one can distinguish two groups: the essential and 
the accidental. The properties of an object are essential if they could 
not be lost without bringing about the destruction of the object it- 
self. Examples of essential properties are: is a man, is a horse. Ac- 
cidental properties, in contrast, are those properties which can be 
gained and lost at will with no effect on the existence of their bearer. 
Examples are: is hungry, is a student. Only substances (which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, are constituted by their essential properties) are 
ontologically independent, in the sense that only they can exist with- 
out requiring some other entity which serves as their ontological 
support. Accidents, in contrast, must be in a substance in some- 
thing like the way in which an electric charge is in a conductor 
or a smile is in a human face. Substances are concrete; accidents 
are abstract: they do not exist in and of themselves but only in the 
sense that they can be isolated within their respective bearers by 
abstraction. 

Aristotle spoke both of individual and universal accidents,’ but 
according to Brentano both substances and accidents are individual 
entities. Brentanian accidents are analogues of what some nowadays 
call “tropes” or “individual properties.” They are individual in the 
sense that they cannot be shared by a plurality of substances. Each red 
apple must have its own individual accident of redness and the issue 
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of shared properties is to be explained by reference to the similarity 
obtaining between the accidents in question. 

Brentano’s conclusion is that such metaphysical parts (substances 
and accidents) are not to be counted as denizens of reality in the 
fullest sense of the word. Like logical parts they, too, are fictions 
cum fundamento in re,?° and their “foundation” is, again, explained 
in normative terms. It is not that there is some inner structure in 
each thing involving both a substantial core on the one hand and its 
accidents on the other. Rather each real thing is such that it is correct 
to consider it as being such that it would remain the same even if it 
lost some of those accidents which are now correctly predicated of 
it, as a man may lose a headache and as a mind that is seeing and 
hearing may cease to see or hear.?" 


Relations 


Aristotle regarded relations as the weakest form of being. He calls 
them the least of all realities,?? and Brentano agrees with this 
statement.*3 

The first point to note is that Brentano never believed in external 
relations in Russell’s sense, i.e. relations whose obtaining cannot be 
inferred from truths about the terms of the relation taken separately. 
According to Brentano it is a conceptual truth that each relation must 
have its basis in the constitution of the terms involved, or in other 
words that all relations supervene on certain monadic properties of 
their terms, a principle which we can express as follows: If there is a 
relation R between the objects a and b, then there must be monadic 
properties F and G which are such that (i) a is F and b is G, and 
(ii) for each x and y, if xis Fand y is G, then, necessarily, the relation 
R holds between x and y. It follows from the fact that John is six feet 
tall and Mary is five feet tall that Mary is smaller than John. 

Since monadic properties themselves are fictions, it becomes clear 
that relations could only be still more fictitious.*4 


ONTOLOGY OF INTENTIONALITY (1874-1904) 


From around 1870 Brentano concentrates on psychological ques- 
tions. In the Psychology from an Empirical Point of View (1874) 
he introduces the notion of “having something immanently as an 
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object” as the defining feature of mental phenomena. Every such phe- 
nomenon, we read, “includes something as object within itself.”*5 
Such objects are called by Brentano “immanent objects,” “contents,” 
or “intentional correlates.” The most important aspect of the “im- 
manence” of an immanent object is its undetachability from the 
corresponding mental act. This is the sense in which an immanent 
object is “in” the mind. 

It is not clear whether in 1874 this mode of speech was intended 
to carry any ontological commitment. It is not excluded that at this 
time Brentano still wanted to construe all apparent reference to spe- 
cial entities as a mere facon de parler in the spirit of the medieval 
doctrine of objective existence referred to already above.” In light 
of the way Brentano’s analysis of intentionality developed after the 
Psychology, however, the reference to such immanent objects must 
be interpreted as signifying the introduction of a new ontological cat- 
egory with all the ontological commitments that go together here- 
with. In the following we will thus project this ontologizing interpre- 
tation of immanent objects also on those passages of the Psychology 
in which Brentano introduces his doctrine of intentionality, passages 
which in and of themselves are, notoriously, difficult to interpret. 


The role of immanent objects 


It seems that the main factor leading Brentano in the direction of 
accepting immanent objects as forming an ontological category in 
their own right was his growing awareness of the important role 
which such objects would have to play in his theory of intention- 
ality. The main goal of the latter is of course to give an account of 
mental directedness in a way which does justice to the phenomeno- 
logical homogeneity of such directedness in both veridical and non- 
veridical cases. The latter are marked by the failure of the principle 
of existential generalization, so that from a sentence like: 


(A) “John believes that Santa Claus is bald” 


we cannot infer that there is something which John believes to be 
bald. 

Sentences expressing mental directedness are marked also by a 
failure of the principle of substitution, so that from: 


(B) “John believes that the victor at Jena was a Corsican,” 
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together with the true identity of the victor at Jena with the van- 
quished at Waterloo, we cannot infer that John believes that the van- 
quished at Waterloo was a Corsican. 

The first inference is invalid, as Brentano would have it, because 
it is only the existence of an immanent Santa Claus which can be 
deduced from (A). The second is invalid because the immanent victor 
at Jena, which is the object of (B), is not identical with the immanent 
vanquished at Waterloo. 

Ontological theories of intentionality — theories committed to spe- 
cial entities in addition to acts and objects in external reality — can 
be divided into two groups, which can be labeled object theories and 
mediator theories, respectively. An object theory situates the entities 
it postulates in the target-position of the relevant intentional acts. 
Such entities thus serve as objects of reference. A mediator theory 
postulates entities which function instead as structures mediating 
our intentional access to external objects. 

Frege’s theory of sense and reference is clearly a case of a mediator 
theory. That the theory outlined by Brentano in the Psychology is 
an object theory becomes clear when we see how he uses the me- 
dieval conception of ens objectivum in presenting his ideas. Recall 
that whenever a subject thinks of an object A we are entitled, on the 
objectivum-conception, to say that A is, objectively, in the subject’s 
mind. Where Brentano had earlier seen this reference to an object in 
the subject’s mind as being free of any ontological commitment, in 
the Psychology he moves toward the view which grants a genuine on- 
tological status to the postulated entity. Talk of the “immanence” 
of an immanent object means now not that the ontological com- 
mitments putatively associated with terms like “object” have to be 
suspended but rather, quite to the contrary, that they are to be em- 
braced to the full: an immanent object exists in every case of mental 
directedness, whether veridical or non-veridical. 

This full-fledged object theory of intentionality dominates the 
lectures on Descriptive Psychology of 1890/1 in which the imma- 
nent object is referred to by Brentano as an “intentional correlate.”?” 
Along the way, however, Brentano considers also a theory of inten- 
tionality which uses immanent objects as mediating structures. In 
his Logic Lectures from 1877 and from the second half of the 1880s he 
proposes a semantical theory according to which a name refers to an 
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external object while the corresponding immanent object functions 
as a mediating meaning.”® 

Yet the theory of the Logic Lectures also contains some elements 
of an object theory. While investigating the problem of names with- 
out designata, Brentano writes that “signifying (naming) nothing 
should not be confused with signifying (naming) something which 
does not exist.””?° It is, however, not clear, whether Brentano is here 
committed to a view according to which every presentation would 
have, besides a mediating immanent object, also its own (existent or 
non-existent) referent.3° 

It seems thus that in his middle period, which is to say from 1870 
to 1904, Brentano did not formulate any truly consistent theory of 
intentionality. Rather, he oscillated between an object theory and a 
mediator theory. 


The ontology of immanent objects 


Immanent objects were conceived by Brentano as satisfying three 
conditions: (i) for each mental act the existence of the appropriate 
immanent object must be guaranteed, so that a suitably modified 
principle of existential generalization can be accepted, (ii) each im- 
manent object must be able either to substitute for or to represent the 
object of reference (depending on whether we assume an object- or 
a mediator-theoretic interpretation of Brentano’s views); (iii) imma- 
nent objects must be distinguished from each other in a sufficiently 
fine-grained way to save some form of the principle of substitutivity. 

That Brentano’s doctrine of immanent objects satisfies condition 
(i) follows from the fact that an immanent object is no less a part 
of the structure of every mental act than is the moment of inner 
perception (that in virtue of which we are conscious of our mental 
acts as we have them). The mental act and its immanent object are 
called by Brentano “parts of the intentional correlate-pair.” These 
parts are separable, as Brentano puts it, “only in the distinctional 
sense,” i.e. only in our thoughts, and not in reality.37 

Condition (ii) follows from the fact that an immanent object is de- 
fined as having exactly those properties which would be possessed by 
a corresponding real transcendent object, though it has these prop- 
erties only in a modifying sense.3* Thus immanent objects are for 
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example red or green or warm or cold only in a modifying sense (com- 
pare the modifying sense of the world “healthy” used in phrases like 
“healthy drug” or “healthy bicycle”). 

A conception along these lines is consistent with both readings of 
Brentano’s theory of intentionality. According to the object-theoretic 
reading, one could claim that each subject in fact refers only to im- 
manent objects, though he has before his mind exactly the same 
properties which he would have if, per impossibile, he were able to 
refer directly to the corresponding transcendent object. The fact that 
the immanent object has these properties only in a modifying sense 
is then not apparent to the subject in the act itself.33 A partisan of 
the mediator-theoretic interpretation, in contrast, could claim that 
for an object to have a certain property in a modifying sense means 
precisely for it to represent an object which has (would have) this 
property in the normal sense. 

Condition (iii) is satisfied by virtue of the fact that an object such 
as the immanent victor-at-Jena may be construed as having only 
one property, namely that of being victor at Jena, and as thus being 
distinguished from (for example) that immanent object which has 
the single property of having been vanquished at Waterloo.3+ 

We can see also that the Brentanian version of the principle of sub- 
stitutivity must speak, not of identity, but rather of a kind of sim- 
ilarity between the immanent objects of distinct acts. Since every 
immanent object is an inseparable correlate of a particular mental 
act, it follows that there could be no two mental acts with numeri- 
cally identical immanent objects. There could, however, be two im- 
manent objects which do ina sense have “the same content,” namely 
immanent objects which have (in a modifying sense} the same prop- 
erties. Since Brentano does not believe in universals, “same” means 
here that each immanent object would then have (in a modifying 
sense} its own collection of individual properties which are pairwise 
strictly similar.35 


Propositional contents, temporally modified 
objects and truth 


Brentano’s official theory of judgment was at every stage a non- 
propositional theory.3° A judgment consists in the acceptance or re- 
jection of a presented object, and this acceptance or rejection needs 
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no objectual correlate in addition to the object itself. In the Logic 
Lectures from the second half of the 1880s, however, Brentano toys 
with a refinement of this view according to which judgments have, 
in addition to the correlates of their underlying presentations, spe- 
cial immanent and transcendent correlates of a quasi-propositional 
sort. The special immanent correlate is referred to by means of the 
phrases: “accepted object” or “rejected object,” the special transcen- 
dent correlate, at least in the case when the judgment in question 
is true, by means of the phrases: “being/non-being of the presented 
object.” Compare the following passage from the Logic Lectures: 


Like names, assertions too have a double reference: 
(a) to the content of a psychical phenomenon as such; 
(b) to a putative external object. 

The first is the meaning. 

The phenomenon at issue in this case is however not a presentation, but 
a judgement. The judged as such is the meaning. Similarly in the case of the 
request: the desired as desired is the meaning. 

Because [in the case of a judgment] that which mediates the reference 
to the putative object is a different type of phenomenon, we designate it 
differently, calling it not a naming, but rather an announcing [ein Anzeigen]. 
The announced [das Angezeigte] is that which is accepted or rejected. We 
can call it indication [andeuten] or counter-indication [abdeuten] (and for 
the latter we can speak also of an indication of non-being).3” 


Brentano thus anticipated later ontological doctrines of Sachverhalte 
and Objective proposed by Stumpf and Meinong.?® 

These special judgment-correlates are “propositional” in the sense 
that they are composite entities involving as parts correlates not only 
of the constituent presentations but also of the moment of accep- 
tance or rejection on the side of the judgment. Their introduction 
thus amounts to giving an ontological interpretation of judgmental 
acceptance and rejection (which, according to the young Brentano, 
needed no such interpretation). 

Another group of entities that rose to prominence in Brentano’s 
middle period are temporally modified objects. Such objects exist in 
the fullest sense, Brentano now holds, which means that they ex- 
ist now. Each time we judge something about the past or future our 
judgment consists in a (temporally neutral) acceptance or rejection 
of such a temporally modified object. The deep logical form of the 
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sentence “Yesterday the weather was beautiful” is “The-yesterday- 
beautiful-weather is.” An ontologically perspicuous language must 
then situate all tenses in the role of modifiers of nominal expres- 
sions.3° 

With this rich ontology, Brentano was able to formulate the ver- 
sion of the correspondence theory of truth which we find in his lec- 
ture “On the Concept of Truth” of 1889. In this work Brentano sees 
every true positive existential judgment as being correlated with an 
appropriate existing object: the transcendent correlate of the underly- 
ing presentation. To every true negative existential judgment, on the 
other hand, there corresponds an appropriate non-existing transcen- 
dent object, namely the object which is rejected in the judgment. 
Consequently, the ontological universe divides smoothly into two 
parts. On the one hand we have existing entities, which can be cor- 
rectly accepted, and on the other hand we have non-existing entities, 
which can be correctly rejected.° 

Yet Brentano hastens to add that the sphere of existing entities 
should not simply be identified with the totality of real things. 
For there are, according to his theory at this stage, many non- 
real existents.4’ He lists in addition to immanent and temporally 
modified objects also aggregates, properties, relations, boundaries, 
negativa, privativa, simple and modalized propositional contents 
(such as the existence of a horse or the necessary non-existence of a 
triangular circle). Analogically, among non-existents there are both 
non-real as well as real entities (or entities, that would be real, if 
only they existed) such as for example a centaur.*” In general, the 
non-reality of an entity no longer signifies that it is ontologically 
without standing, i.e. that it is merely fictitious. 


Properties and relations 


In particular, between 1874 and 1890 Brentano classifies individual 
properties as non-real parts and at the same time treats them as en- 
tities to be taken ontologically seriously. A property (metaphysical 
part) such as an individual blackness is still an abstract individual 
part of its concrete individual bearer (the pertinent black thing) but 
it is no longer construed as a fiction. The pairs consisting of a prop- 
erty and its bearer are called “correlative pairs.” The members of 
such a pair are neither really, nor conceptually, independent,43 but 
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nonetheless they are distinct entities, both of which are to be taken 
ontologically seriously. A property is no longer a fiction, the shadow 
of a conceptual construction or of a mere mode of speech. The cor- 
rectness of a property attribution now has its objective correlate on 
the side of the truthmakers in the world. 

The majority of relations are still classified as non-real entities 
which supervene on the monadic properties of their terms. In his 
Logic Lectures from 1884/5, however, Brentano points to certain spe- 
cial relations which he wants to call real.44 These are the relations 
which hold among the metaphysical and also among the logical parts 
of real things, relations which cannot be construed as supervenient 
on the monadic properties of their terms. The fact that two meta- 
physical parts (two individual abstract properties) — say, whiteness 
and triangularity — are united in one thing, amounts to an external 
relation in Russell’s sense. There are no characteristics of the white- 
ness and triangularity in question from which we could infer this 
fact. And similarly, the fact that the logical parts color and redness 
are united in one thing is not implied by the nature of the logical part 
color, though it is implied by the nature of the logical part red. Some 
colored things are not red, but every red thing must have some color. 
The relations between logical parts are thus external, as it were, only 
in one direction. 

Notice that the relations among logical and among metaphysical 
parts of things are very different from the relations between concrete 
individuals. All of the latter are still seen by Brentano as supervening 
on their monadic properties. 


REISM (1904-1917) 


As is well known, the rich ontology of the middle period was not 
Brentano’s last word. It seems that the overpopulated universe of 
non-real entities was something that Brentano felt himself forced 
for a time to accept, but something with which he was never really 
happy. In the final period of his life a house-cleaning took place on 
a number of different fronts. Some types of non-real entities (includ- 
ing physical parts, aggregates, boundaries, and accidents) are reinter- 
preted as real entities; others (including immanent and temporally 
modified objects as well as propositional entities) are rejected as the 
product of an inadequate interpretation of language. The world of 
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the late Brentano thus contains only real entities, and as he calls all 
real entities “things” or “res,” his late ontology is commonly labeled 
“reism.” 


The transitory period 1893-1904 


In the period between 1893 and 1904 the rich ontology of the mid- 
dle period was gradually deflated. In a letter to Marty of November 
24, 1893 Brentano reports an idea which had occurred to him in “a 
dreamless night”: that what is common to all putative non-real enti- 
ties is that they involve a hidden reference to some mental activity. 
What he means by this can be made clear if we examine its implica- 
tions for the treatment of the past and the future. 

Instead of introducing special temporally modified objects, 
Brentano suggests, we should operate with temporally unmodified 
objects but let them be apprehended in mental acts of certain specific 
temporal modes.‘ The main idea is then that talk of entities of the 
given sort can be replaced without loss by talk of a certain special 
mental activity operating with “normal” objects. Ontological cate- 
gories are eliminated at the price of added psychological complexity. 

In 1901, Brentano uses this technique to bring about the elimina- 
tion of the category of properties. He criticizes his earlier theory and 
claims that to say that a thing a has a property F is in principle noth- 
ing other than to say that a could be correctly presented as an F. To be 
sure, a presentation which presents its object merely as F (as a horse, 
as a human being, etc.) presents its object in an incomplete way, but 
even incomplete presentations can be correct.*° The similarity with 
the Wurzburg conceptualist position is then apparent. 


Wholes, parts, and boundaries 


The official late ontology of Brentano, as presented for example in 
the manuscripts collected by Alfred Kastil in 1933 under the title 
Theory of Categories, is very different from his Wtirzburg position. 

The first reason for this lies in the fact that Brentano has become 
much more permissive in relation to mereological questions. After 
1900 he moves to a conception according to which all aggregates and 
physical parts of things exist as things in their own right. In 1904 
it is absolutely clear that not only is each physical body and each 
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non-material soul or mind a thing, but so also, on Brentano’s new 
dispensation, is every physical part of a thing and every aggregate of 
things.47 

The second reason for Brentano’s move to reism relates to the fact 
that the reduction of properties along conceptualist lines itself faces 
internal difficulties. If to say that an object a has a property F is noth- 
ing other than to say that a could be correctly presented as an F, and 
if a presentation is construed as an accident (and thus as a property) 
of the soul, then it seems that the problem has only been shifted to 
another level. The having of properties has been analyzed in terms of 
possible correct presentation, but presentation itself turns out to bea 
property of a certain kind, namely an accident of the mind. According 
to the young Brentano, even such mental accidents are fictitious, i.e. 
explainable only in terms of the possibility of their being correctly 
presented. Now, however, it seems to have occurred to Brentano that 
an explanation along these lines threatens an infinite regress. 

The new proposal is to construe an accident as a whole which 
contains its substance as a part.4* Accidents, too, are things, exactly 
like the substances which they include as parts. Yet the relation of 
parthood involved in this theory is a very special one. An accident is 
a whole which is “something more” than the underlying substance; 
the former “enriches” or “enlarges” or “modally extends” the latter. 
Yet Brentano insists that an accident adds to its substance nothing 
which would be “entirely different” from the substance itself. The 
main idea is that there is nothing (no thing) in the accident which 
would remain if the substance were somehow removed.*? 

One of the principles of classical mereology is the so-called re- 
mainder principle. This affirms that if an individual has a proper 
part, then it has a further proper part, disjoint from the first and con- 
stituting, as it were, the difference between the two.°° As we see, 
this principle does not hold for the parthood relation to which ap- 
peal is made in Brentano’s theory of accidents, and this means that 
his mereology is of a non-standard type.°! 

Brentano’s late ontology includes also a new and interesting treat- 
ment of the category of boundaries. The objects which are presented 
to us in the most typical cases of outer perception are spatial con- 
tinua. It was Brentano's firm belief that no such continuum could 
ever be constructed out of discrete points. A continuum is, rather, 
such as to involve what Brentano calls a coincidence of boundaries. 
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Each boundary can continue to exist even if a part of the continuum 
which it bounds should be destroyed (as the surface of an apple can 
continue to exist even though parts of the inside have been eaten 
away by maggots], but no boundary can exist except as part of some 
larger extended whole, which it serves as the boundary of.5” 

After 1904 we might expect that boundaries would be classified 
as things. After all, a reistic world consists exclusively of things. 
Brentano himself sometimes classifies boundaries as substances;°3 
but they would have to be a very strange kind of substance indeed, 
given that they are in each case ontologically dependent on some 
other, larger substance of which they form a part.54 Chisholm claims 
that Brentanian boundaries ought most properly to be construed as 
constituting a sui generis category of entities, which are neither sub- 
stances nor accidents.°>5 


Relations 


The category of relation finds an extensive treatment in Brentano’s 
late philosophy. On the one hand he speaks of one-sided relations, 
which means: relations which require for their existence only the 
existence of one of their terms.5° Intentional and temporal relations 
(for example: is thinking of, being before) he now sees as being of this 
kind. We can conceive such one-sided relations also as monadic prop- 
erties of their only term. The apparent reference to the second term 
is then just the reflection of a particular mode of describing the situa- 
tion, perhaps the only possible one for subjects with cognitive powers 
like ours, but one having, as such, no ontological consequences. 

Indeed, in the case of temporal relations Brentano asserts that 
there must be absolute temporal positions which from the ontolog- 
ical point of view are nothing other than the monadic properties 
of objects. Still, these absolute temporal positions are cognitively 
inaccessible to us. All we can do is to describe temporal positions 
relationally, e.g. “before the Second World War,” “too years before 
Christ,” etc.57 

On the other hand other relations require the existence of both 
of their terms; this holds for example of every spatial relation be- 
tween physical parts of a compound substance. Such relations are 
now referred to by Brentano as “collective determinations”;5* they 
are monadic properties of the corresponding aggregates. 
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Each relation is thus either an accident of one of its (putative) 
terms, or it is an accident of an aggregate of things; and since all 
accidents and all aggregates are things, the late Brentano can claim 
that the world consists of things exclusively. 


Intentionality 


The late Brentano has an ontologically robust theory of mental ac- 
cidents. They are concrete individual things constituting modal ex- 
tensions of their substances (minds) and thus containing the latter, 
somehow, as parts. Consequently, he can speak of mental presen- 
tations as genuine entities, and the conceptualist reduction of non- 
mental properties in terms of “being correctly presentable in such 
and such a way” no longer appears flagrantly circular. 

The theory of intentionality which seems at first glance to be sug- 
gested by this reduction is an adverbial theory. If the only ontolog- 
ical building blocks out of which we can reconstruct our world are 
concrete individuals, including those accidents which are modally 
extended concrete individuals, then the only way in which we could 
speak of (possibly non-existent) objects of presentation is to translate 
such talk into the adverbial idiom. To have a presentation of a trian- 
gular object is to present triangularly. “To present,” here, refers to a 
certain accident of the soul and “triangularly” specifies the kind to 
which this accident belongs. The adverbial complement thus refers 
in asense to an accident of an accident, an accident of second order.>° 

On the other hand Brentano needs to consider more than just the 
modes of presentation. He stresses very often that if we want to spec- 
ify a presentation we can do this only by referring to its object, and in- 
deed, it seems that an adverbial specification such as “triangularly,” 
“bluely,” “dogly,” or “horsely” is understandable only by a kind of 
linkage to the objects whose properties the given terms would con- 
vey. We understand what it means “to present bluely” only because 
we know what it means for the object of the presentation involved 
to be blue. This raises a problem for those champions of the adver- 
bial theory who see it as providing a method for the elimination of 
objects of intention. 

This conception suggests another picture of Brentano’s ontology 
of intentionality. In place of a simple adverbial theory in the frame of 
which one would speak only of mental substances (minds) and their 
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monadic accidents, we obtain a theory which introduces an inten- 
tional relation which is irreducibly non-extensional in the sense that 
for the sentences describing this relation the principles of existential 
generalization and substitution simply fail.°° 

Now, it is clear that the adverbial interpretation concurs better 
with the general reistic attitude of the late Brentano. For it is un- 
clear, to say the least, where in a reistic world such irreducibly non- 
extensional intentional relations could find their place. The solution 
that we propose is to assume that the true Brentanian ontology of 
intentionality is indeed an adverbial ontology as outlined above, but 
to insist at the same time that the only specification of the mean- 
ing of the corresponding adverbial determinations which a human 
being would be able to give is in terms of putative objects of presenta- 
tion. According to this interpretation, the ontology of intentionality 
is at bottom adverbial, but the “ideology” of intentionality must 
for cognitive agents like ourselves refer to the putative objects of 
intentions.° 

Brentano’s ontology of intentionality thus remains, in the end, at 
least compatible with solipsism, and with the view that we have no 
evidence that there exist entities other than ourselves. 


NOTES 


* We should like to thank Wilhelm Baumgartner (Wtirzburg), Johannes 
Brandl (Salzburg), and Guido Kiing (Freiburg/Switzerland) for granting us 
access to Brentano’s unpublished manuscripts. We also thank Johann C. 
Marek (Graz) for pointing out the importance of the manuscript EL 108*. 
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10 Brentano’s value theory: beauty, 
goodness, and the concept 
of correct emotion 


Auch Gutes kann sch6n sein, aber die 
Begriffe decken sich darum nicht. 


(GA, p. 136) 


Brentano’s theory of value, derived from his philosophical psychol- 
ogy, attempts to locate an objective basis for the intrinsic value of 
both aesthetic and ethical contemplation through the intentional 
objects of emotions and desires. As theories of intrinsic value, 
Brentano’s aesthetics and ethics are concerned with what is good 
and bad, beautiful and ugly, pleasurable and displeasurable, in and 
of themselves, and not merely as a means to an end. As objective 
theories, Brentano presupposes that our aesthetic and ethical evalu- 
ations, like our judgments or beliefs, are either correct or incorrect. In 
what follows, we will set forth some of the basic principles involved 
in Brentano’s aesthetics and ethics and elucidate how Brentano at- 
tempted to provide a foundation for these disciplines using his de- 
scriptive psychology. 


BRENTANO’S REISM 


Traditionally, objectivist theories of value maintain that certain ob- 
jects possess properties that give them their value. Subjectivist the- 
ories, in contrast, assign value solely on the basis of the observer 
enjoying or valuing an object. In the earlier stages of his philosophy, 
Brentano defended a type of traditional objectivist theory. Aesthetic 
and ethical value were essential properties of the objects upon 
which contemplation was directed. Intrinsic beauty and ugliness, 
along with goodness and badness, were properties possessed by and 
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predicated of certain objects. Thus, attributing the characteristics of 
beauty or goodness to an object consisted of objective reference in- 
volving a thinker as the subject, a property, which was the content of 
thought, and an intentional relation between the subject and the con- 
tent. The correctness or incorrectness of aesthetic and ethical judg- 
ments depended upon the correspondence of these judgments with 
the nature of the object to which these properties were attributed. 

However, in the final stages of his philosophy, beginning in 1905, 
Brentano took a metaphysical stance which led him to adopt reism. 
This had a profound impact on what was involved for him in at- 
tributing aesthetic and ethical value to an object. Brentano’s reistic 
ontology eschewed abstract objects, such as properties, propositions, 
and states of affairs, as mere fictions. According to this new theory, 
strictly speaking, there are only concrete individual things. Con- 
sequently, the terms “beauty” and “goodness” no longer could be 
understood as referring to a necessary property of that which we 
call “beautiful” or “good.” Given Brentano’s rejection of beauty- 
making and good-making properties, what is the basis of aesthetic 
and ethical evaluation? To understand Brentano’s response, it will 
be useful to turn first to Brentano’s philosophy of mind, or descrip- 
tive psychology, which he believes serves as the foundation for our 
knowledge of the concepts of the good and the beautiful. Within his 
descriptive psychology, he outlines a classification of mental phe- 
nomena in relation to an analogy that he posits between acts of judg- 
ment and emotion. 


BRENTANO’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


In his Habilitationsschrift on Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, 
Brentano undertakes an investigation into the acts of the thinking 
person and the intellective powers of the human mind. His objective 
is: 


exactly to determine the influence of all factors which constitute our 
thoughts in order to clarify the power of the mind (nous). . . . In order to 
grasp the influence of the sensitive part [of the intellect] upon the intel- 
lectual one, we have to accept a new active power in the very intellectual 
part. ... This power is the active mind (nous poietikos), which additionally 
accompanies the intellective faculties of the mind .. . (PA-G, pp. 162, 164] 
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Brentano tells us here that there are “parts” (energia) of the intel- 
lect, or the mind, respectively. There is both a sensitive part and an 
active one. The sensitive part is receptive in character. Neverthe- 
less, Brentano refers to it as “an instrumental cause for our think- 
ing” (ibid., p. 167) because it relates to outer objects in such a way 
that they “are presented to us in the thoughts of the mind or in 
phantasms” (ibid., p. 158). Brentano asserts that the “dependence 
of thinking on phantasms” (ibid. pp. 162 and 171) is known to us 
because the mind (nous dynamei) is present in them as a “material 
principle.” 

The active part of the mind (nous poietikos) is characterized as 
an “actual property of our mind,” which meets and accompanies 
the receptive mind, “is present in the sensitive part,” evidently and 
consciously acting upon it, “modifying its vital functions” (ibid., 
pp. 57, 159-60, 164-5, 200). The active part of the mind operates, 
then, as a “mental principle” in contrast to a “material principle,” 
and presents us with mental states that are intentional, evident, tran- 
sitive, and self-relating (ibid., pp. 137 and 192). This actual faculty, 
principle, and subject of mind is the “cause of our thinking” (ibid., 
pp. 175-80) and such that it does not undergo “substantial change,” 
but only “accidental change.” Thus, Brentano remarks, “an acciden- 
tal change, as for instance a change of thoughts is no contradiction 
to it” (ibid., p. 168 n.). 

In summary, the following can now be stated with respect to the 
mind: 


1. The two parts of the mind, according to its material and for- 
mal principles, may be found in the mind or soul itself. There 
is “no alien substance in it” (ibid., Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 
1050°16, 106924). 

2 The active mind is intentionally “directed upon” the recep- 
tive mind and its objects and at the same time self-relating. 

3 As shown by Descartes, the difference in the actual mind 
between its substantial immutability and accidental change- 
ability involves no contradiction, but is rather to be taken as 
modi cogitandi of the mind. 

4 The active mind and its properties rest upon the “passive,” 
receptive mind, whose singular data it transforms into pre- 
sentations and judgments and acts of will. 
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Brentano’s Habilitationsschrift can be interpreted as a harbinger 
of his philosophy of mind as carried out in his Descriptive Psychol- 
ogy and Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkte. There he an- 
alyzes conscious mental phenomena, their interrelations, and the 
tasks and methods of psychology as completely as possible. Brentano 
highlights three fundamental classes of psychological phenomena: 
(1) ideas or presentations; (2) judgments (affirmations and negations); 
and (3) emotions, including love and hate, positive and negative inter- 
ests, desires, acts of will, and choices. Presentations (Vorstellungen) 
function as basic or “fundamental” parts of the mind on which the 
other two kinds of functions, judgments and emotions, are superim- 
posed. It is important to note that for Brentano, the term “presen- 
tation,” which we acquire through sense perception or imagination, 
does not mean “that which is presented,” but rather the act of pre- 
sentation. It is this act of presentation that forms the foundation not 
merely of “the act of judging, but also of desiring and every mental 
act. Nothing can be judged, desired, hoped, or feared unless one has 
a presentation of that thing.” (PES-E, p. 80; cf. DP-E, pp. 89-109) 

Moreover, according to Brentano: 


Each act of consciousness, directed primarily to its given object, is at the 
same time directed to itself. In the presentation of a color there is at the 
same time a presentation of this presentation. Even Aristotle held that in 
the psychic phenomenon itself there is contained the consciousness of the 
phenomenon. (DP-E, p. 22) 


In addition to first-order presentations, or presentations simpliciter, 
then, Brentano maintained that there are second-order presentations. 
These “presentations of presentations” occur as a result of the fact 
that in every mental act, including presentations, the inner experi- 
ence itself becomes the object of consciousness. Thus, if I judge that 
some object, A, is good or beautiful, it is immediately obvious to 
me that I am judging A to be good or beautiful. The act of judging 
becomes an object of consciousness in this way. 

As soon as one has an emotional attitude toward something, there 
is an implicit presentation of it. Nothing is an object of desire which 
is not an object of presentation. Yet, desire constitutes a second, 
entirely new and distinctive type of reference to the object and a sec- 
ond, entirely new way in which it enters into consciousness. When 
someone desires an object, the object is immanent both as presented 
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and as desired at the same time. Likewise, nothing is an object of 
judgment which is not an object of presentation, and when the ob- 
ject of presentation becomes the object of an affirmative or negative 
judgment, our consciousness enters into a completely new kind of 
relationship with the object. This object is present in consciousness 
in a two-fold way - first as an object of presentation, then as an 
object to be affirmed or denied. This feature of judgments and emo- 
tions is revealed to us in inner perception. (PES-E, p. 201; cf. USE, 
p. 16). 

The classification and description of psychic phenomena or acts 
Brentano offers show again that the substantial mind appears in its 
accidental functions. Indeed, Brentano describes this relationship be- 
tween mental phenomena and the thinking subject in terms of the 
relationship between a substance and accident. He uses the term 
“accident” in the traditional Aristotelean sense to mean “some- 
thing which requires another being as its subject.” Yet, he goes on 
to contradict Aristotle by countenancing accidents of accidents. For 
Brentano, judgments and emotions are accidents of presentations, 
which are themselves accidents. Using his reistic terminology, one- 
who-judges is an accident of one-who-thinks, and one-who-thinks is 
an accident of the subject. 

While presentations, judgments, and emotions have their sta- 
tus as accidents in common, presentations are different from the 
phenomena presented in the other two categories in that one can 
have a presentation without the presentation being accompanied 
by a judgment or emotional attitude toward it. If the accident falls 
away when the individual is no longer judging or taking pleasure 
in some object, A, the presentation nevertheless continues to exist. 
Just as one could stop judging or taking pleasure in an object, one 
could stop having a presentation. The individual wouldn’t thereby 
cease to exist. The substance underlying the accident survives the 
change in mental phenomena. The same independence cannot be 
attributed to judgments and emotions, however, since a presenta- 
tion necessarily underlies an act of judging or emotion. If the subject 
ceases to think about A, it follows that there can be no judging or 
valuing A. 

Brentano viewed the relationship between substances and acci- 
dents as that of a part to a whole. The relationship has an unex- 
pected twist, though. For Brentano, the accident is the whole which 
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has the subject as its one and only proper part. One-who-judges or 
one-who-takes-pleasure is the whole, which has one-who-thinks as 
its only proper part. The whole cannot exist without its underly- 
ing part, yet the part can survive the loss of the whole. Therefore, 
Brentano further characterized presentations as being one-sidedly 
separable from the acts of judging or emotions that are dependent 
upon them. Conversely, he referred to judgments and emotions as 
“one-sidedly dependent” upon presentations. Viewing matters this 
way is consistent with Brentano’s mereological essentialism. Wholes 
have each of their parts necessarily. If the part ceases to exist, so does 
the whole. On the other hand, the part is capable of existing inde- 
pendently of the whole. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN JUDGMENTS AND EMOTIONS 


According to Brentano, beauty and goodness are to be understood 
by reference to the emotions, the third class of psychological phe- 
nomena, and not judgments. With respect to attributions of beauty, 
Brentano says: 


One speaks sometimes of judgments of taste, but this can be approved only 
in a metaphorical sense. Taste is no judgment, but a feeling, and of course, 
a preference in the feeling (for the beautiful as opposed to the ugly and for 
the more beautiful as opposed to the less beautiful) or rather a disposition 
for such preference. (GAE, p. 32) 


Again following Aristotle, Brentano contends that there are cer- 
tain similarities that can be identified between acts of judgment and 
acts of higher emotions. First, as has already been noted, both judg- 
ments and emotions include acts of presentations as basic “parts.” 
When one judges something to be the case, or takes pleasure or dis- 
pleasure in an object, a presentation is at the basis of that judgment 
or emotion. Judgments and emotions are indeed “motivated” by the 
“material of presentation.” 

Second, Brentano points out that judgments and emotions go be- 
yond simple presentations or ideas in involving either an affirmation 
or a denial. Both are of either a positive or negative character. Just 
as judgments are either affirmations or negations, Brentano regards 
acts of emotion as either pro-attitudes or anti-attitudes that can be 
divided into love and hate, being pleased or displeased. (Cf. Roderick 
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M. Chisholm, Brentano and Meinong Studies |Atlantic Highlands, 
NJ: Humanities Press, 1982], pp. 17-36.] 

Finally, just as an affirmation or denial of some object may be 
correct or incorrect in the act of judging, an act of loving or hating 
may be correct or incorrect in the realm of emotions. In fact, as we 
have seen, the concepts of “the beautiful” and “the good” are such 
that in both cases we can speak of “correctness” and “incorrectness” 
if we judge something to be “beautiful,” or “good,” respectively. 

Yet, there are also certain disanalogies between judgments and 
emotions. Since every judgment is either true or false, when some- 
thing is affirmed as correct, it is necessarily implied that it would be 
incorrect to deny that which was affirmed. There is no middle be- 
tween true and false, as we know from the Law of Excluded Middle. 
On the other hand, to say that it is not correct to love an object 
does not imply that it is correct to hate it. Some things are such that 
they are neither correctly loved nor correctly hated. Rather, they are 
indifferent. 

In addition, there is another distinction that can be drawn between 
truth and goodness. Within the dichotomy between good and bad, 
there are what we may call “comparative middles” — the concepts of 
better and worse. No such comparative middles exist in the sphere 
of judging. No one act of judging is more true than another. 


THE STANDARD FOR AESTHETIC AND 
ETHICAL JUDGMENTS 


Whereas Brentano had previously considered an aesthetic or ethi- 
cal judgment correct if there was a correspondence between the as- 
signment of aesthetic or ethical value and the object of the valuing 
possessing certain properties, he came to abandon the traditional 
correspondence theory of value. His rejection of this view followed 
from the fact that determining whether an ethical or aesthetic judg- 
ment was correct would require knowledge of the correspondence 
and a comparison between a mental act and an ens irreale or “non- 
thing.” This personal turn in Brentano’s philosophy and his move 
toward reism becomes evident when he speaks of the task and “cor- 
rect method of the psychognostician” in Part I of his Descriptive 
Psychology. Instead of using propositions, Brentano refers directly 
to the individual person, the psychognostician. The procedure of the 
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descriptive psychologist is psychological analysis personalized. Con- 
crete persons and concrete or genuine terms are used instead of pred- 
icates. The use of language is transformed into a reistic description. 
The reasons for this are to be found throughout Brentano’s theory of 
intentionality. Of the “pair of intentional correlates,” only the inten- 
tional act, not its object correlate has to be real. Instead of describing 
the human mind, he describes the acts of the thinking person, her- 
self — the psychic relations of a thinker who is evidently aware of 
intentional relations which are explicitly noticed and analytically 
described. These intentional relations are ascribed to oneself and 
analogously to other persons. The consequence for Brentano’s later 
view is that there are no states of affairs and aesthetic objects with 
which our acts of judging and emotions correspond. 

Therefore, the reism promulgated by Brentano prompted his move 
away from a correspondence theory in favor of a form of coherence 
theory. On this new view, the standard for beauty and goodness be- 
comes the evident judger. Brentano was convinced that just as the 
concept of truth can be derived from evident judgments which are 
experienced as correct, the concepts of the good and beautiful can be 
derived from emotions which are experienced as correct. Our under- 
standing of the concepts of “good” and “beauty” originates from our 
concept of the evident, which is experienced in inner perception, in 
the following manner. Within the class of judgments, certain ones 
are known to be true directly and immediately. Such evident judg- 
ments fall into two categories. They are either “truths of reason” or 
judgments about the judger’s own intentional acts. The correctness 
of these judgments is a self-evident concept we acquire as a result of 
reflection upon our own mental states. Therefore, a true judgment 
is “correctly characterized” (richtig charakterisiert) by reference to 
inner experience and evidence. By contrast, an incorrect judgment 
would be missing these characteristics. In addition, when a good de- 
sire, love, or willis “correctly characterized” it becomes evident that 
its intention is worthy of desire, love, or will. Again, an incorrect de- 
sire, love, or will would be missing these characteristics. The same 
holds, mutatis mutandis, for the anti-attitudes, aversion and hate, 
respectively. 

Immediately evident judgments are regarded as the standard of 
truth for other judgments which are not experienced as correct. Ac- 
cording to Brentano’s coherence theory, if a judgment that is not 
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evident agrees with an evident judgment’s object, quality, and mode, 
the judgment is true. If it does not agree with the evident judgment 
or is in “disharmony” with it, it is false. 

Acts of emotion ascribing aesthetic and ethical value, as inten- 
tional acts, are given in inner perception. As previously indicated, 
there is no psychic phenomenon, according to Brentano, which does 
not transitively refer to something, a “primary object” as object, and 
intransitively to itself, as the “secondary object” of that relation. 
Hence, all psychic phenomena are immediately evident. The objects 
that are perceived, however, the sense-data, come to us in outer per- 
ception. Strictly speaking, they have no reality in and of themselves. 
Thus, Brentano asserts, 


Every mental phenomenon is characterized by . .. the intentional (or mental) 
inexistence of an object, .. . reference to a content, direction toward an ob- 
ject (which is not to be understood here as meaning a thing), or immanent 
objectivity . . . This intentional in-existence is characteristic exclusively 
of mental phenomena. No physical phenomenon exhibits anything like 
it.” (PES-E, pp. 88-9; cf. DP-E, Part II, D.2) 


The much debated “in-existence” or inherence of an “object,” e.g. the 
beloved (content; correlate) in the act of love, is not to be dealt with 
here in detail, but only insofar as to show that intentional relations 
bear an anomaly. When one-who-loves directs the act of love upon an 
object, the actual lover exists and apparently knows when she loves. 
The beloved, or desired, however, needn’t exist at all (needn’t mean 
a thing but a metaphorical “the beloved in my heart”). 

One consequence of the nature of aesthetic objects, then, is that 
judgments about the causes of our aesthetic experiences will never 
be directly evident. For this reason, Brentano must recognize the 
existence of an evident judger for whom all judgments are directly 
evident. Otherwise, there would be no coherence between our judg- 
ments about the external world and an evident judgment. The im- 
plication would be that no knowledge of the external world would 
be possible. 


THE MEANING OF “BEAUTY” AND “GOODNESS” 


“Beauty” and “goodness,” when applied to objects in the world, are 
now considered by Brentano to be syncategorematic terms meaning 
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“pleasure experienced as correct” or “love experienced as correct” 
(Chisholm, Brentano and Intrinsic Value |Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1986], p. 51). To say that an object is good means 
that it is correct to love that object. To say that an object is bad means 
that it is correct to hate the object. With the standard for beauty and 
goodness becoming the evident judger, there is no property inhering 
in these objects which causes the emotion and in virtue of which 
our acts of love or hatred become correct or incorrect. The concepts 
of the good and the beautiful can be derived from emotions experi- 
enced as correct. The same is true for our desires. Desires are wrong 
if individuals desire instinctively and intensively according to their 
inclinations. A correct desire is characterized by a “higher form of 
valuation,” which is analogous to an evident judgment (Cf. USE, 
pp. 20-1, 23]. For this reason, Brentano concentrates specifically on 
the act itself, as opposed to “that which is presented,” and asks, for 
instance, what makes an act of judging a “correct judgment,” an act 
of loving a “correct love,” an act of preference a “correct preference,” 
and an act of desiring a “correct desire.” The results should be clear. 
Brentano’s theory of value places mental states as primary in analyz- 
ing aesthetic and ethical value. 


BRENTANO’S THEORY OF SENSATIONS 


In characterizing “beauty” and “goodness” in terms of pleasure and 
love experienced as correct, Brentano’s theory of value draws upon 
his analysis of sensations. This analysis distinguishes between two 
types of pleasure and displeasure — sensory and nonsensory. While 
aesthetic experiences may result from physical sensations, they are 
themselves examples of nonsensory pleasure and displeasure. This 
nonsensory pleasure or displeasure is an emotion directed upon the 
act of sensing the aesthetic object. 

Nevertheless, there is an intimate connection between sensory 
and nonsensory pleasure and displeasure that must be explored in 
order to understand fully Brentano’s theory of value. According to 
Brentano, acts of sensation are intentional acts that are given in inner 
perception. As we have seen, the objects of sensation, sense-data, are 
given in outer perception and as such exist only in an extended sense 
as intentional objects. Sensory pleasure and pain consist neither in 
these acts of sensation nor in the objects of sensation. Instead, they 
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are emotional affects directed upon acts of sensation. In fact, cer- 
tain acts of sensation, in addition to affirming the existence of var- 
ious objects of sensation, present themselves as objects of emotion. 
The objects of sensory pleasure and pain, then, are not the sense 
qualities, but the experiencing of these qualities. The emotional re- 
lationship that characterizes the experience of sensory pleasure and 
displeasure consists in an act of love or hatred directed upon an act of 
sensation. 


BRENTANO’S OBJECTIVISM 


The primacy of the intentional and the fact that the terms 
“beautiful” and “ugly” are now construed as merely the expressions 
of an emotion toward an object should not lead to the conclusion 
that Brentano abandoned his objectivist theory in favor of subjec- 
tivism. The difference between Brentano’s theory and subjectivist 
accounts can be illustrated by considering the following. Suppose you 
and a friend attend an artist’s reception. Walking around the room, 
you look at works of art, listen to the festive music playing in the 
background, and taste the wine, cheese, and fruit set out as refresh- 
ments. You are the subject of a variety of sensations and aesthetic 
experiences. Imagine now that you and your friend converge in front 
of a striking piece of art. It is a painting that you find breathtakingly 
beautiful. Your friend, on the other hand, experiences genuine dis- 
pleasure at its sight. On a subjectivist account of this story, genuine 
aesthetic disagreement between you and your friend is not possible. 
Your attributing beauty to the painting is simply a report of your 
own mental states. Your friend’s attribution of ugliness to the paint- 
ing is similarly a report of her own mental states. The phrase “That 
painting is beautiful” uttered by you means simply “That painting 
is beautiful to me.” The fact that your friend doesn’t like the paint- 
ing doesn’t contradict the fact that you do like it. Thus, there is 
no genuine disagreement, just an expression of subjective mental 
states. 

Yet, for Brentano, the emotions directed toward an object that 
are a constituent of aesthetic experience will be either correct or 
incorrect, such that your judgment that “x is beautiful” and your 
friend’s judgment that “x is not beautiful” cannot both be cor- 
rect. Two individuals making contradictory judgments in aesthetic, 
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logic, and ethics alike cannot both be judging correctly at the same 
time. 

While Brentano takes the evident judger, and so certain mental 
states, as primary in determining the correctness of aesthetic prefer- 
ences, these intentional states are not what determine the aesthetic 
quality of the work. The correctness of one of the judgments is de- 
termined by direct and immediate insight into the correctness of 
judgments and emotions. In certain cases, we are able to grasp a judg- 
ment as being correct with immediate evidence. Analogously we can, 
in certain cases, grasp an emotional relation as being correct with 
immediate evidence. (ANR, p. 186; cf. USE, p. 152; GAE, p. 146-7.} 
In fact, for Brentano, psychic acts are all conscious and evident in 
character. The immediately evident knowledge is to serve as the cri- 
terion for the correctness of my present and further judgments and 
emotional relations. It also has to serve objectively as the criterion 
for the decision, whether judgments and emotional states of others 
are correct (cf. GAE, pp. 202ff.). If certain judgments and emotions 
prove to be correct, they also exemplify the meaning (“Sinn”) of a 
correct judgment and emotion. 

The statement “x is good” expresses love directed at an object. If 
the love is experienced as correct, the statement is known to be true. 
An individual loves or hates correctly if these feelings are adequate 
to their object in the sense of being appropriate, fitting, or suitable. 
The same account of objectivism applies to Brentano's theory of aes- 
thetics. “X is beautiful” expresses pleasure experienced in an object. 
If the love or pleasure taken in an object, x, is experienced as cor- 
rect, the hatred of that object or displeasure taken in it is incorrect. 
Ethical and aesthetic judgments are either correct or incorrect and 
if opposite judgments are made regarding the value of an object, at 
least one judger is wrong in her assessment. 

In proposing his theory, Brentano wants to draw upon the anal- 
ogy between the correctness of intellectual phenomena and emotive 
phenomena. Thus, he remarks that a judgment is considered “true” 
if it is: 


“self evident” or if it can be concluded from an immediate evident 
judgment .. . with which it has, except for the evidence, all other parts in 
common... There would be no proof and no science, if there were no 
evident judgments. Together with the evidence, the general validity 
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(Allgemeingiiltigkeit) of the judgment is given .. . The investigation of the 
concept of truth had the end of shedding light on the hitherto unclear con- 
cept of the good. I mean the light of analogy, with which we now are able to 
set forth our investigation on the topic. (GAE, pp. 142-3) 


We now know what it is to be a correct judgment or correct emo- 
tion. Any judgment or emotion which fits with these directly evident 
judgments and emotions is itself correct. On a correspondence the- 
ory, one fittingness is understood to mean that if an object possesses 
the property of being beautiful, it is appropriate or fitting to take 
pleasure in the object. But, exactly what does it mean to say that an 
attitude is appropriate or fitting when there are no such properties? 
Chisholm suggests a plausible way of interpreting Brentano. Accord- 
ing to Chisholm, “To say that a pro attitude is fitting or appropriate 
to an object A, is to say that the contemplation of A requires a pro 
attitude toward A. And analogously for anti attitudes” (Chisholm, 
Intrinsic Value, p. 52). 


PRAXIOLOGY 


In further analyzing the concept of the good, Brentano points out 
that 


Some goods as objects of our desire are not good in themselves, but for 
something else, i.e. a useful means for an end. This end in turn can be useful 
for a higher end. In the end we reach something we call good, not because 
it is useful for something else but per se. If we call the latter “good” we 
herewith say nothing else than: The lover of it loves correctly. (GAE, p. 144; 
cf. USE, p. 19) 


What is made explicit here is that some goods are higher or preferable 
to others. Thus, Brentano takes on defining the concept of “highest 
practical good” because he believes that ethics, in a practical manner, 
should be able to “teach us the highest end” (ibid., pp. 4-5). Notice 
that the phrase, “highest end” implies both a “good end” and a “bet- 
ter end,” however. In endeavoring to provide a new foundation for 
ethics, Brentano offers a formal exposition of “ethical knowledge,” 
dialectically investigating the concept of the “correct end.” He says: 


... we shall describe as completely as possible the cases in which we know 
something as good or better than something else, on the ground of correctly 
characterized interest acts. Only when the fundament is laid this way it is 
possible to build up ethics in a logical stringent way. (GAE, p. 152] 
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We have already seen what “good” means for Brentano. What 
now is the meaning of “better” and of correct preference? Brentano 
maintains that the meaning of preference of a good A to a good B 
does not consist simply in a higher quantity or higher intensity. 


When I love A more than B, this does not mean that I love A more inten- 
sively, but that I prefer it... . “Better” in this respect says nothing else 
but something preferable to something else, i.e. what can be preferred 
correctly. (GAE, p. 147) 


Still, the preferability is not to be seen as real predicative determi- 
nation of a thing, but rather the knowledge of correct preference. 
Hence, a correct preference is characterized not by inclination or 
belief, but by the very evidence that correct preference is in itself 
normative (“as it ought to be,” ibid., § 87) and that an opposite pref- 
erence therefore would be incorrect. Correct preference stems from 
an inner experience of correct intention. In order to know something 
as good or worthy to be loved, one has to have loved it correctly. 
Correct preference is also determined from knowledge ex terminis 
(all acts of correct love and preference are general in the respect that 
we think them in general terms). This term is applied to higher emo- 
tional states as their fundament and functions as an “analogue of 
apodictic, not just assertoric knowledge” (ibid., p. 150). 

Among the examples of preferences experienced as correct, 
Brentano includes the following: 


1. The existence of something, if it is good, is preferable to its 
non-existence. 

2  Apresentation of something good is better than presentation 
of something bad. 

3 Joy, as long as it is not “Schadenfreude” or joy in the bad, is 
preferable to sadness. 
A love of the good is better than a love of the bad. 

5 The object of higher love, knowledge, is worthy of more love 
than its opposite. 

6 Anevident judgment is preferable to a blind one. 

7 Insight is preferable to error. 


In essence, Brentano’s preference sentences reflect a Leibnizean 
bonum progressionis and bonum summationis. The principle of the 
summation of goods holds that a summation of a good is to be pre- 
ferred to a partial good and a partial bad is to be preferred to the 
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summation of a bad. Thus, a good that lasts longer than another 
good is to be preferred, the summation of mental states is to be pre- 
ferred to a single one, some good known to be real is to be preferred to 
a probable or presumed one, and the preference of the more probable 
good is to be preferred to an equivalent but less probable good. 

His principle of bonum progressionis asserts that if we think about 
a process leading from a good toward something bad, or from some- 
thing known to be a higher good toward a lesser good, each of the 
former is to be preferred. In addition, the emotions of pleasure and 
displeasure have certain qualities based on the qualities of their in- 
tentional objects. One pleasure is better than another if the object 
of the former is better than the latter. Displeasure is such that one 
act is better than another if the object of displeasure is worse. Thus, 
pleasure in the bad is worse than pleasure in the good, and displea- 
sure in the bad is better than displeasure in the good. The value of 
pleasure may be defeated if it is pleasure in the bad, but it must be 
clear that Brentano would not allow for this emotion to be consid- 
ered both good and bad. Pleasure in the bad is bad, pleasure in the 
good is good, displeasure in the good is bad, and displeasure in the 
bad is good. 

With this, Brentano develops a theory of correct practical prefer- 
ence based on a correct choice in respect to a direction towards a 
correct end: 


From correct preference, as in the case of the bonum summationis, it follows 
that it is clearly the correct end of life to convey the good in the broadest pos- 
sible range... in the entire Lebewelt .. .in the entire sphere of our reason... . 
as far as a good can be realized init... This is the highest commandment:... 
Choose the best which is attainable! (USE, pp. 16 and 30, cf. GAE, §§ 64 and 
65; GA, pp. 153-68) 


How do we know what is preferable? 


Surely not as a real determination which sticks to the objects. As “being” is 
not a predicate which would meet other predicates of a thing, so “good” is 
not such a predicate, too. And like “good,” “better” is no real determination 
either. Of someone who evidently affirms something, we say he knows about 
the existence of something; of someone who loves something with a love 
characterized as correct and who is aware of his correct loving, we say he 
knows something as good. The meaning of knowing something as “better” 
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is nothing else but to be aware of oneself as someone who prefers it with a 
preference characterized as correct. (GAE, p. 148) 


For Brentano, if we know what it is to choose or prefer correctly, 
there is no question that everyone of us personally is enabled to find 
out the correct practical preference in a given case, the correct choice 
and decision with respect to its direction towards a correct end and 
its fulfillment and to do her part in the realization of the highest 
practical good. 


A CHALLENGE BASED ON VALUE’S INTRINSIC NATURE 


One of the challenges for Brentano’s theory of value as it is outlined 
is to maintain its character as a theory of intrinsic value in the ab- 
sence of essential properties. Given Brentano’s revised ontology, both 
the objects valued and the emotions directed upon these objects are 
internal acts. While Brentano rejects properties as abstract entities 
in an effort to avoid making a comparison between the act of exter- 
nal perception of the value of an object and an internal emotion, he 
does not want to deny that the objects valued are objectively good or 
beautiful. 

On Brentano’s earlier theory of value, he considered goodness and 
beauty essential properties of the objects possessing them. With the 
elimination of properties, Brentano would have to regard beauty and 
goodness as accidents. Yet, accidents by their very nature are not es- 
sential to the things possessing them. Hence, though Brentano would 
like to avoid being committed to non-reistic entities, there is ostensi- 
bly no way for him to accomplish this and at the same time maintain 
a theory of value that is a theory of intrinsic value. 


CONCLUSION 


According to Brentano, aesthetics and ethics are both practical dis- 
ciplines, as opposed to sciences. As such, Brentano considers ethics 
and aesthetics to be dependent upon a theoretical science, the phi- 
losophy of mind, for their foundation. This foundation, Brentano 
believes, is necessary in order to achieve several interrelated objec- 
tives — to define the concepts of the good and the beautiful, to gain 
empirical knowledge of these concepts using concrete examples, and 
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to gain a scientific character for aesthetics and ethics, the purpose 
of which is in teaching how to achieve aesthetic and ethical knowl- 
edge and to act accordingly. In addition, Brentano maintained that an 
investigation into the fundamental mental phenomena of aesthetics 
(phantasy and presentations) and ethics (emotive phenomena) will 
require following certain methodological rules, which are supplied 
by the laws of descriptive psychology and by the “logic of proof.” 

The impact of Brentano’s theory of value has been far-reaching. 
Indeed, he has stood as a pivotal figure whose teachings and writ- 
ings have shaped both the analytic and continental traditions. In the 
continental tradition, two of the many students Brentano taught, 
Husserl (through the development of the phenomenological move- 
ment) and Ehrenfels (through the development of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy), have had an extraordinary influence on twentieth-century per- 
ceptions of art. Moreover, in the analytic tradition, G. E. Moore, in 
his widely publicized review of The Origins of Our Knowledge of 
Right and Wrong, accords Brentano the highest esteem for the con- 
tent as well as the methodology of his ethics. He says: 


This is a far better discussion of the most fundamental principles of Ethics 
than any other with which I am acquainted. Brentano himself is fully con- 
scious that he has made a very great advance in the theory of Ethics... and 
his confidence both in the originality and value of his own work is com- 
pletely justified. In almost all points in which he differs from any of the 
great historical systems, he is in the right; and he differs with regard to the 
most fundamental points of Moral Philosophy. . . . It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this work. (p. 115) 


Moore’s statements should serve to remind us that anyone who is 
serious about constructing a value theory should begin by studying 
Brentano. 
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11 Brentano on religion and 
natural theology 


BACKGROUND AND ORIENTATION OF 
BRENTANO’S THOUGHT 


Although Brentano broke with organized religion in the late 1870s, 
he remained a traditional theist all his life and was still writing (by 
dictation) on subjects in natural theology in 1917. His interests con- 
nected with this topic ranged from Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion and Laplace’s theory of probability to Comte’s critique of causal 
knowledge and Cuvier’s zoology. At every turn he showed himself 
to be conversant with scientific and philosophical developments of 
his day, as well as with relevant ancient and medieval philosophical 
speculations. Brentano’s respect for the natural sciences and for the 
history of philosophy is nowhere more evident than in his discus- 
sions of the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil. These themes were dear to his 
heart, and he championed the traditional view not only that they are 
accessible to philosophy but that their discussion constitutes philos- 
ophy’s highest achievement. 

The best way to understand Brentano’s natural theology is to 
see it in the context of Aristotelian empiricism as modified by the 
somewhat Cartesian outlook of Brentano’s philosophical psychology. 
Thus both scientific data and psychological reflections are brought 
to bear. There are four main sets of arguments to which he devoted 
attention: (1) arguments against skepticism, which include refuta- 
tions of the view that it can be known a priori that God’s existence 
is impossible to prove; (2) arguments for God’s existence based on 
empirical data from the sciences (especially including empirical ev- 
idence of teleology in nature); (3) arguments for the immateriality 
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of the human soul, based on internal perception; and (4) arguments 
in favor of optimism, the view that the existence of evil in the world 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the existence of an infinitely 
good God. Because of the sublime nature of its subject, Brentano 
considered natural theology to be the pinnacle of philosophy, and 
his work in this area is intimately connected to his work in psy- 
chology, metaphysics, and ethics. His lectures on the proofs of God’s 
existence also provide a good sense of how Brentano saw his own 
philosophy in relation to the thought of Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, 
Hume, Kant, and Mill, among others. Brentano’s lectures on natu- 
ral theology were very well attended and highly regarded, moving at 
least one famous skeptic, Sigmund Freud, to admit that he had found 
Brentano’s arguments almost convincing." 

The published works by Brentano that are chiefly occupied with 
questions of religion and natural theology (all posthumous) in- 
clude Die Lehre Jesu und ihre bleibende Bedeutung (Leipzig, 1922), 
Religion und Philosophie (Bern, 1954), and On the Existence of God: 
Lectures given at the Universities of Wurzburg and Vienna, 1868— 
1891 (Nijhoff, 1987; German edition, Vom Dasein Gottes, Leipzig, 
1929]. The four topics mentioned above are explicitly dealt with in 
the lectures included in On the Existence of God (EG). The present 
discussion, however, is focused on a dictation of 1915, “Gedanken- 
gang beim Beweise flir das Dasein Gottes” (“Train of Thought on the 
Proof of God’s Existence,” hereafter referred to as Gedankengang), 
which is included after the lectures at the end of EG. This dicta- 
tion provides not only a synopsis of the lecture material but also 
the most mature and definitive treatment of natural theology that 
we have from Brentano, including fresh arguments not to be found 
in the lectures. In what follows I shall adhere closely to the order 
of presentation in the Gedankengang (occasionally including points 
taken from the lectures). The reader should bear in mind that this is 
a late work, representing Brentano’s natural theology as it emerged 
during the reistic phase of his philosophical development which is 
notoriously difficult to understand and for explorations of which the 
reader is referred to The Theory of Categories (TC), to Parts Three 
and Four of The True and the Evident (TE), and to Philosophical 
Investigations on Space, Time, and the Continuum (STC). The first 
two sections below will require patience on the part of the reader, 
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but they are short and immediately followed by a discussion whose 
terms may be more familiar. 


THERE IS NOTHING WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY 
ACCIDENTAL 


For Brentano it is a matter of principle that everything that exists is 
necessary, and this principle serves to form the foundation of his nat- 
ural theology. Like all fundamental principles, it is mainly to be de- 
fended by consideration of the impossibility of its opposite, namely, 
the impossibility of anything being absolutely accidental or existing 
purely by chance. It is also a principle which is revealed to us with 
the evidence of inner perception. That is to say, it is an ontological 
or metaphysical principle arrived at by close attention to psycholog- 
ical fact. The psychological foundations of Brentano’s metaphysics 
should not be mistaken, however, for mere subjectivity in the pe- 
jorative sense. On the contrary, for Brentano as for Descartes the 
absolute certainty of some subjective truths is what lends objective 
reliability to conclusions drawn from them about reality outside the 
mind. 

In addressing the question whether anything could be absolutely 
accidental, Brentano considers first temporal things, then spatial 
things, and then mental and physical things. He begins by point- 
ing out that every presentation and every judgment has a temporal 
mode, therefore everything that exists exists in time. Now, if a finite 
temporal thing could be absolutely accidental, then at any moment 
it would be as likely to pop out of existence as to persist. But for 
a finite temporal thing to exist it would also be necessary that the 
moments of such persistence be infinitely more frequent than the 
moments of such popping out of existence. And this is a contradic- 
tion. Therefore no temporal thing is absolutely accidental. But since 
everything that exists is temporal, it follows that nothing at all is 
absolutely accidental. 

Brentano then proves this general conclusion to hold also in the 
specific case of spatial things. For these require spatial continuity in 
the same way that temporal things require temporal continuity. But 
if a spatial thing, for instance, a line, were absolutely accidental, then 
the probability of its existing at a given point would be equal to the 
probability of its not existing at that point. Yet at the same time, for 
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the spatial thing to exist, there must be infinitely many more points 
at which it does exist than points at which it does not exist, which is 
a contradiction. Therefore no spatial thing is absolutely accidental. 

Further, in the physical world generally the probability that a given 
place is occupied would be equal to the probability that it is unoc- 
cupied. Yet Brentano holds that necessarily, in the whole of infi- 
nite space, more space remains unoccupied than occupied, due to 
the impossibility of infinite filled space, what he calls an actually 
(as distinct from potentially) infinite extension. In this connection 
Brentano devises further supportive arguments reminiscent of Zeno’s 
paradoxes, but we will not enter into those details here. Suffice it to 
say that the physical world, both in its parts and as a whole, is such 
that its existence cannot be attributed to absolute accident or pure 
chance. 

Likewise in the mental realm Brentano shows that things exist 
necessarily or not at all. For if we suppose that potentially there 
are infinitely many souls, and that the actual number of souls must 
be finite, then each soul that might exist accidentally to eternity 
will be such that its non-existence is equally possible, but at the 
same time infinitely many more souls must not exist than exist. 
But this is a contradiction because the infinite probability of non- 
existence is not compatible with an equal probability of existence or 
non-existence. 

In this way, very concisely, Brentano demonstrates that nothing 
that exists is absolutely accidental, or, stated positively, everything 
that exists is necessary. 


NOTHING WHICH WE EXPERIENCE 
IS DIRECTLY NECESSARY 


Brentano’s next step is to show that nothing within our experience 
is directly necessary, but rather everything in our experience is indi- 
rectly necessary. He shows this with regard both to bodies (physical 
things) and to our mental life (non-physical things). The key idea 
concerning bodies is that it is part of their essence to have a location 
in space. But each location in space is such that its being occupied is 
just as probable as its being empty. Therefore the body itself which 
exists at a given location cannot account for its own being there. 
Yet its being there is necessary, and not absolutely accidental, as 
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was previously proved. Therefore its being there is indirectly and not 
directly necessary, or, in other words, it is due to something other 
than itself. 

The key idea concerning the indirect necessity of mental life is 
that it is always conditioned by things other than itself. Thus in sense 
perception, in judgment, and in choice there are always determining 
factors of one kind or another. If the subject of sense perception (the 
perceiver) is physical, then it has already been proved to be indirectly 
and not directly necessary. Besides, its activity is under the steadily 
renewed causal influence of physiology. Similarly, if the subject of 
sense perception is taken to be mental, it will follow, as we have 
seen, that reasons beyond the given mental thing itself account for its 
existence. Further, in making judgments we are aware of the causal 
influence of our thoughts about the premises, and in choice we are 
aware that there are motives behind it. In other words, judgment and 
choice are experienced as being the result, not of themselves alone, 
but of outside causal factors. And sense perception must exist in a 
subject which is not directly necessary. Hence the necessity of sense 
perception, judgment, and choice (like all mental things they have 
already been proved to be necessary and not absolutely accidental) is 
indirect necessity and not direct necessity. 


THERE IS A DIRECTLY NECESSARY, CREATIVE 
INTELLIGENCE 


Thus in the Gedankengang Brentano arrives very quickly, but ad- 
mittedly by means of dense and difficult argumentation, at the con- 
clusion that there must be something directly necessary to account 
for our universal experience of indirect necessity. In one sense this 
all presupposes the chief tenets of his mature philosophy, for in- 
stance, that everything which really exists is an individual, that what 
counts as an individual is every substance (thing or being), every 
part of a substance, and every accident (attribute, or characteristic}, 
that mental phenomena or accidents are divisible into presentations, 
judgments, and emotions. Various Brentanian speculations concern- 
ing the nature of physical bodies are likewise presupposed. So in 
one sense, to understand the foregoing arguments one would need to 
be well-versed in Brentano’s philosophy generally. In another sense, 
however, the reader may take heart because the definitive account 
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of natural theology that Brentano produced near the end of his life is 
understandable, too, as an exercise in classic philosophical reason- 
ing about the “highest” things. Thus any familiarity with writings 
on these topics by Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, or Leibniz will be 
good preparation for Brentano’s version. There is a quality of ax- 
iomatic derivation in some of his arguments that is even reminis- 
cent of Spinoza. An appreciation of the elegance of presentation that 
Brentano strove to perfect in his last years will surely count as under- 
standing him at an important level, even if the more obscure features 
of his thought remain less than perfectly clear or convincing. 

Let us forge ahead, then, to explore the concept of the directly 
necessary being. According to Brentano it is first of all transcendent. 
The indirect necessity of all things in our experience, that is to say, 
cannot be accounted for by any indirectly necessary thing in the se- 
ries, no matter how far back we go and even if we go back infinitely 
far. For even the whole infinite series of indirectly necessary beings, 
each determined by another, will just exist by accident unless it is 
brought into existence by a being whose necessity is brought about 
not by some other being but by itself. This directly necessary be- 
ing is therefore outside the series of indirectly necessary beings, and 
transcends them. 

The directly necessary being is also a creative principle in the 
sense that it can produce something out of nothing. In this way, too, 
it transcends the world of our experience, for although we can distin- 
guish transformation or alteration from coming-to-be (shaping some- 
thing out of clay is different from combining sodium and chlorine to 
produce salt, for instance}, still we always presuppose a subject out of 
which something is made. But the directly necessary being requires 
no such subject and its creative activity is wholly undetermined by 
anything external to it. This will be equally true, Brentano tells us, 
whether the creative activity of the directly necessary being has a 
beginning in time or not. 

It will be remembered in this connection that Brentano holds that 
everything which exists is temporal, however, and the directly neces- 
sary being is no exception. He even tells us that the directly necessary 
being could just as easily be thought of as a directly necessary process. 
In any event, its being in time has the important consequence for 
Brentano that the directly necessary being is not changeless. Two 
considerations shed light on this. First of all, as the productive cause 
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and first principle of all motion and change, it must be active in 
the fullest sense and not static or changeless itself. Secondly, as the 
first productive cause of all things the directly necessary being must 
know all things, and what it knows must, of course, be true. But be- 
cause things change, what was true in the past may not be true now, 
and what is true now may not be true in the future. The knowledge 
which the directly necessary being has, then, must likewise change 
over time. Otherwise, Brentano points out, the directly necessary 
being would be no better than a bachelor planning to get married 
in a year who, when the year is up, still plans to get married in a 
year. 

That the directly necessary being exists in time, that it changes, 
and that its knowledge also changes over time leads Brentano to add 
that the directly necessary being is an intelligence. It does not act 
blindly. With this result, Brentano finds himself in a position to ar- 
ticulate four proofs of the existence of a creative intelligence. First 
of all, it is not plausible that the various parts of space are filled at 
random, rather some intelligent being has chosen that certain places 
be filled rather than others. Secondly, if the directly necessary being 
which creates everything out of nothing were a physical being itself 
acting blindly, then it would have to be as complex as its product 
is. But this is implausible, and besides we have already established 
that what is physical is not directly necessary. Therefore the directly 
necessary being is an intelligence acting intelligently and able to 
comprehend the whole complexity of its creation in itself. Thirdly, 
its comprehension or understanding is in tune with its creation and 
so the directly necessary being is an intelligence always in harmony 
with itself, affirming what is true even as the truth about creation 
changes over time. Finally, despite the well-known objections of 
David Hume, we discern an order and design in the physical uni- 
verse which naturally leads us to acknowledge the intelligence of its 
original creator and designer. The attempt of Darwinism to explain 
away the appearance of teleology, or purposefulness, in nature fails. 
Taken together, these are the four arguments in the Gedankengang 
on which Brentano rests his case for the existence of a creative 
intelligence. 

It is a case based on high probability, indeed the very highest prob- 
ability, Brentano would say. He thus ascribes what he calls physical 
certainty to his proofs of God’s existence, and not deductive or logical 
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certainty. The ontological argument, which Brentano rejects as in- 
volving some equivocation or other depending on the version of it, 
was supposed to have provided deductive certainty of God’s exis- 
tence based on a correct understanding of the concept of God. But 
Brentano holds that only an infinitely perfect being could have an 
adequate concept of an infinitely perfect being, and so he sides with 
Aquinas and others who reject the ontological argument and accept 
only a posteriori or empirical proofs of God’s existence. It is impor- 
tant to recognize, then, that even though they sometimes appear 
to be parts of an axiomatic system, Brentano’s proofs of God's ex- 
istence are intended by him to be grounded in empirical fact. It is 
a consequence of his philosophical psychology that some aspects of 
the empirical data (such as the impossibility of a spatial or temporal 
continuity existing by chance) have an apodictic character. 

Brentano rejects any a priori proof of God’s existence, then, but 
he also rejects proofs intended to show a priori that God does not 
exist, or that God’s existence is impossible to prove. He rejects skep- 
ticism in this regard, too, including ancient forms of skepticism and 
the skeptical arguments about proving God’s existence that we have 
inherited from Hume and Kant (both of which he discusses at con- 
siderable length in the lectures). In the course of refuting various 
varieties of skepticism he also develops in the lectures a positive 
defense of the causal law, that no real thing comes to be without a 
cause. It is not possible to do justice to that defense here, but it is 
worth noting both that the causal law is fundamental to Brentano’s 
proofs for God’s existence and also that he understands it to be estab- 
lished in terms of the highest probability, not in terms of deductive 
certainty. Thus the causal law is a genuinely empirical proposition 
for Brentano and not a mere regulative principle of thought as in 
Kant. 

Brentano claims infinite probability in favor of each of the four the- 
istic proofs in the Gedankengang, which probability exceeds what 
he says the physical scientists claim for the so-called laws of nature. 
Thus he takes each of these proofs to have the force of a real law of 
nature and not merely the force of a highly reliable predictor as in 
the case of the scientific laws of nature. 

Thus with regard to the first theistic argument, which shows that 
the places in space which are occupied have been filled as the result 
of intelligent choice by the directly necessary being, Brentano says it 
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all rests on the demonstration that an actual infinitude of material 
things (or spiritual things, for that matter) cannot exist, although a 
possible infinitude cannot be denied. This he says we can know with 
the same certainty as we know there is an external world. From the 
non-existence of such an infinitude, together with the possibility 
for each of an infinitude of things that it might exist, we can con- 
clude with infinite probability that the things that do exist could not 
exist except as a result of intelligent choice. Therefore the directly 
necessary being is a creative intelligence. 

The second theistic argument, which shows that the directly nec- 
essary being must be not a physical thing acting blindly, but rather 
an intelligence acting intelligently, rests on the assertion that if it 
were a physical thing then it would have to have as many parts 
as its physical creation has. It would be a physical thing extended 
in space, producing different parts of the cosmos out of different 
parts of itself automatically. But if so, it would not be directly nec- 
essary, as was established earlier in the discussion of the indirect 
necessity of physical things. Yet that conclusion was arrived at with 
infinite probability, and so the second proof, too, has more than fi- 
nite probability. Therefore the directly necessary being does not act 
blindly. 

The third theistic argument, to the effect that the directly neces- 
sary being is actively aware of its creation at every moment, rests 
on two facts: first, the first principle of change and motion cannot 
itself be wholly changeless; and second, we do encounter change and 
motion in our experience. Each of these points is evident to us, or 
in other words, each is in principle unquestionable. Then upon con- 
sideration it becomes obvious that, although it may appear that its 
direct necessity would rule out the directly necessary being’s capac- 
ity to change, this is not so. In fact, a directly necessary being whose 
knowledge undergoes a steady, infinitesimal change over time, as 
things in its creation change, is actually more constant and more 
self-consistent than a changeless, directly necessary being would be. 
According to Brentano, this conclusion, too, carries more than fi- 
nite probability. Therefore the directly necessary being is a dynamic 
intelligence. 

When he comes to the fourth proof, the teleological proof, both 
in the lectures and in the Gedankengang, Brentano takes time to 
relish the details. Other arguments are presented in terse, almost 
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axiomatic form, but the facts of teleology (technically, the facts of 
its appearance, and the infinite probability of its reality based on 
the appearance) charm him and provide him with the opportunity 
to display his considerable knowledge of scientific lore concerning 
inorganic and organic nature. 

It is an innovation on Brentano’s part to find indications of tele- 
ology among non-living things. Not only does he call on the fact of 
increasing entropy to support the claim that the created universe 
had a beginning and will come to an end after having existed for a 
finite period of time, which in turn supports the claim that the uni- 
verse has a first mover as its creative cause. Brentano also focuses on 
well-known features of inorganic matter and calls attention to their 
apparently teleological nature. Among other facts he points out that 
it is, as he says, infinitely many times infinitely improbable that 
two particles should collide, that their paths should intersect and 
that they should be at the intersection at the same time. That this 
should happen very frequently is all the more improbable, and yet 
it does. Moreover, that so many atoms should be identical in form, 
that is, that there should be identifiable kinds of atoms, is just as 
highly improbable, and yet not only are atoms divisible into kinds 
within which all atoms are identical but this is what makes possi- 
ble the regular formation of chemical bonds including those required 
for organic compounds. Brentano sees teleological regularity in all of 
this, a purposeful ordering of matter suitable for the development of 
living things. 

The appearance of teleology in the organic realm is all the more 
striking; this is where most philosophers have called attention to it, 
but here, too, Brentano adds his unique observations. In his lectures 
especially the details are elaborated, and the objections carefully laid 
to rest. Quoting extensively from authorities on both sides, Cuvier 
in favor of teleology, Lange, Littre, and others against, Brentano de- 
velops a thoroughly reasoned and richly illustrated account of the 
purposeful design of living things. Undaunted by the flightless wings 
of an ostrich, the blind eyes of a lizard, the teeth of whales, nipples 
on human males, and the rabid dog’s impulse to bite, not to mention 
tapeworms and other parasites, and sickness, suffering, and death, 
Brentano sifts the apparently anti-teleological facts, like an archae- 
ologist, until the bits of teleology that explain them come to light. 
Among the most interesting points he makes is that the seeds and 
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originary cells of things show a capacity for several possible courses 
of development even though only one such course is ultimately ev- 
ident in the resulting adult organism. For example, human zygotes 
and early embryos are alike, he says, but distinctively male or female 
features first emerge in the course of development beyond that stage. 
When vestigial organs are apparent in a given species or sex, then, 
that counts as evidence for intelligent design, not as evidence against 
it. Not only zygotes and embryos, but also parts of some kinds of 
mature organisms are capable of more than one line of future devel- 
opment. Thus Brentano says certain annelids (segmented worms) 
when cut in two are capable of growing a new head or a new tail, and 
some will grow new heads at intervals along their length and then 
spontaneously divide into several organisms. All this seems to antic- 
ipate what we now know about stem cells and about gene expression, 
which Brentano would surely take for further evidence of intelligent 
design as showing forethought regarding future contingencies. 

The evolution of species, too, is evidence of teleology for Brentano 
and Darwinian attempts to explain it away fail. That is to say, 
Brentano accepts Darwin’s account of the facts of evolution but re- 
jects the explanation of those facts in terms of random mutation and 
natural selection. It is not possible here to do justice to Brentano’s 
arguments, except to say that he anticipates the hypothesis of “punc- 
tuated equilibrium,” in part, and insists that in addition to abrupt 
emergence of certain organs and species there must also be an in- 
telligent principle operating to assure that a sufficient number of 
mutations are favorable and that those that are favorable persist. 
Otherwise what you would have is an infinite preponderance of un- 
favorable accidental mutations and insufficient time to establish the 
favorable ones that might appear. Brentano’s treatment of teleology 
is far more complex and scientifically knowledgeable, for his day, 
than are standard, clichéd suggestions that, for instance, it would be 
highly improbable, if all the letters in Homer’s IJiad were scattered 
at random, that they would land in the order familiar to us. He is 
not talking about monkeys at typewriters, or even about the intelli- 
gent origin of “clockworks.” Rather, in the spirit of Aquinas’s “fifth 
way,” he is reasoning from the fact that in nature mindless things 
regularly reach advantageous goals to the fact that if they do so they 
must be guided in their activity by an intelligence that is aware of, 
and does know how to achieve, those goals. He concludes that it is 
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infinitely improbable that mindless things would regularly achieve 
any goals or desirable outcomes without the guidance of a creative 
intelligence — far more improbable, in other words, than the finite 
improbability that a randomly generated assemblage of letters would 
assume the form of the iad. 

With this we have further confirmation that the directly neces- 
sary being is an intelligence and not a physical, extended thing. In 
fact, even our human intelligence, though it is dependent on phys- 
ical organs, cannot be assigned to any single organ as its physical 
subject. In the lectures, Brentano argues at length against psycholog- 
ical materialism, and then uses the established, non-material nature 
of the human soul as a further proof of God’s existence on the grounds 
that no material cause could account for the existence of the non- 
material soul or mind. This so-called psychological proof rejects the 
semi-materialism of Aristotle, who took the human intellect to be 
the “form” of the body, in favor of a semi-Cartesian conception ac- 
cording to which the human soul is present in but not identical with 
a physical body (such as the brain). Unlike Descartes, Brentano held 
that animals have souls, too, and that their souls (not only ours) are 
immortal. 

Although the human soul is an indirectly necessary being and 
has need of bodily organs, the creative intelligence is a directly nec- 
essary being, absolutely undetermined by things outside itself, and 
thus cannot be thought to be physical or extended in space. In sharp 
contrast to all embodied minds, then, the creative intelligence is to 
be conceived of as a substance without any accidents. The embod- 
ied minds, such as human minds, are substances (things, or beings) 
whose existence is enriched, as Brentano sees it, by a multitudinous 
variety of accidents (attributes, or characteristics) over time. Many 
of these accidents involve sense perception, as when one becomes 
a taster, or hearer, or seer of something. Other accidents involve 
judgment and still others the emotive phenomena of love, hate, and 
desire. For Brentano, one who sees is actually an accident containing 
a substance, a thinking thing, as a one-sidedly separable proper part. 
Thus the thinking thing continues to exist while various accidents of 
perception, judgment, and feeling come to be and pass away. Unlike 
other theories of substance and accident, Brentano’s theory treats 
each accident as a distinct individual, yet retains human individu- 
ality and identity by locating them in the mental substance which 
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participates (literally is a part of) many different accidents over a 
lifetime. Brentano even claims, in disagreement with Descartes, that 
the human embodied mind can continue to exist while unconscious, 
that is while having (strictly speaking, being a part of) no accidents 
at all. The creative intelligence, however, so far from being asleep 
or unconscious when it has no accidents, is actually always actively 
thinking and never has any accidents whatsoever. For the thinking of 
the creative intelligence, of the directly necessary being, is a substan- 
tial determination, not an accidental one. Thinking constitutes its 
very being, whereas for us thinking comes and goes. So all the char- 
acteristics we might attribute to the creative intelligence — including 
thinking, knowing, willing, and the steady infinitesimal change in 
knowledge mentioned above — are substantial determinations. Hav- 
ing established this, Brentano agrees with traditional theists in hold- 
ing that the directly necessary, creative intelligence is “impassible,” 
that is, it never suffers any external influence. 

According to Brentano, there could not be more than one directly 
necessary, creative intelligence. If there were a second one, it would 
have to be either active or inactive. Now if it is active, then either 
it is intelligent or it acts blindly. But if both directly necessary be- 
ings are intelligent and impassible, then they could not know about 
each other, which is absurd, since by hypothesis each is somehow 
in charge of all that is. Moreover, if one of them is a non-intelligent 
principle that acts blindly, then its activity could not affect the in- 
telligent one, again due to the latter’s impassibility. This leaves only 
the possibility of a second directly necessary, creative intelligence 
that is wholly inactive. Whether we say that the first one knows 
about the second one, or that it does not know about the second 
one, we are equally led to absurdity, according to Brentano, because 
both the knowledge and the ignorance in such a case contradict 
the direct necessity of a directly necessary being. Therefore there is 
at most one directly necessary, creative intelligence. (It has already 
been shown, of course, that there is at least one directly necessary, 
creative intelligence.]} 

Finally, Brentano establishes in keeping with traditional natu- 
ral theology that the directly necessary, creative intelligence is in- 
finitely perfect. Thus its knowledge, love, power, and happiness are 
all complete and flawless. There must be no truth that it does not 
know, no good that it does not love, and no logically possible being 
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that it cannot produce. “But joy depends upon the ability to unite 
with one’s love the consciousness of the reality of what one loves.””” 
Therefore the infinitely perfect creative intelligence enjoys complete 
felicity, and as Aristotle had said,3 what our life is in the best of mo- 
ments its existence is always. 


THEODICY 


There remains to be discussed the defense of God’s justice, tradition- 
ally called “theodicy” (from the Greek, “theos,” god, and “dike,” 
justice}. For even if it is true that there is no good that the directly 
necessary being does not love, still the evils in the world of our expe- 
rience seem to prevent our concluding that the world has been pro- 
duced by an infinitely perfect being. Or if the directly necessary being 
did produce this world, then it would seem to be a flawed product 
in many respects, given the amount of suffering, immorality, error, 
ignorance, crime, mental illness, and so forth, that we find here. 

In one sense, the teleological argument on which Brentano relies 
more than any other argument for proving God’s existence is itself a 
theodicy. For the orderly design of the created universe would provide 
a context in which the apparently disorderly elements of it could find 
their teleological place. Thus, according to Brentano, many things 
may serve good purposes even though considered in themselves they 
are not preferable to their opposites. 

In another sense, however, Brentano’s theodicy goes beyond the 
teleological argument for God’s existence. For it is oriented around 
the fundamental question whether there is any existing thing such 
that we can be sure that the world would be better if that thing 
did not exist. Against the backdrop of Brentano’s later metaphysics 
this becomes a question with regard to any substance, any part of 
a substance, any accident, and any sum of accidents or substances, 
up to and including not only the whole created universe but also 
the created universe taken together with its directly necessary cre- 
ator. Brentano does not claim to possess the definitive answer to 
this question in every possible case. With regard to individual things 
in the world, he points out that we have to ask whether the thing 
is such that its existence is preferable to its non-existence. If we 
consider that being, life, perception, knowledge, and what he calls 
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correct emotion (love of the good and hatred of the bad) are all intrin- 
sically good considered in themselves, it is not as obvious as might 
be thought that any existing things (including animals and human 
beings) are so thoroughly evil that they ought never to have existed. 
Stated another way, it is more possible than we might initially think 
that for each thing that exists the directly necessary being has had 
good reason to prefer its existence to its non-existence. With regard 
to the world as a whole, however, some questions seem to be im- 
possible to answer. Why does this world exist, rather than its mirror 
image? Why not a world with no beginning, or a world with a dif- 
ferent beginning in time? Still, it is not obvious that a mistake has 
been made in either case. Of course, it also is not obvious that this 
is the best of all possible worlds. But Brentano’s theodicy does not 
require either that we be able to prove that the creator has made no 
mistakes, nor that we be able to prove that this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. It suffices for Brentano’s purposes if we concede that 
we cannot prove that mistakes have been made, and if we concede 
that it is possible that this world, taken together with the existence 
of its creator, results in a greater sum of goods than some other world 
would even if taken by itself it is a better world. These conclusions, 
in other words, leave open the possibility of hope, of optimism that 
the evils in the world are or will be outweighed by the good in it. 
This is all Brentano aims at in rejecting pessimism and defending 
God’s justice. 

Brentano’s natural theology in general, and his theodicy in par- 
ticular, are unique and distinct from other philosophers’ accounts, 
then, in the following ways. First, the emphasis on empirical data 
used to support theistic conclusions is greater than usual. Second, 
and as a result of this, the conclusions themselves are drawn with 
a very high degree of probability, not with deductive certainty, as 
in more dogmatic natural theologies. Third, the nature of God is 
conceived by Brentano as including process and change. And fourth, 
the defense of God’s justice, rather than explaining away the evil 
we experience, encourages us to hope that as the history of the cre- 
ated universe unfolds the good will tend to outweigh the evil overall. 
Brentano’s natural theology is thus an empirical, experiential, prob- 
abilistic, and optimistic world view intended to be compatible with 
a scientific outlook and with active rational inquiry in general. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BRENTANO’S NATURAL THEOLOGY 


As a traditional part of philosophy, natural theology is decidedly 
eclipsed in our day by less audacious philosophical projects. On the 
one hand, as scientific specialization has narrowed, so too philo- 
sophical analysis has focused on finer and finer details rather than 
on the big picture. On the other hand, as the horrors of the twentieth 
century have begun to make their enormity felt, many philosophers 
have decided that humanistic and ethical concerns should occupy us 
and that metaphysics and cosmology should be set aside. Brentano 
died in the middle of World War I, notoriously a watershed period 
marking the end of a traditional or classical era in the history of the 
West and the beginning of a skeptical and fragmented era that has 
lost its bearings by comparison with an earlier time. Does Brentano’s 
somewhat antique enterprise of natural theology have anything to 
say to us today? 

The answer is yes, but not only because of its connection to earlier 
philosophical theologies. Rather the innovative and forward-looking 
aspect of Brentano’s natural theology should also recommend it to 
us. One might think that skepticism about the theistic proofs and 
about theodicy has reached such a pitch in the twenty-first century 
that any energy spent in that direction would be wasted. But in fact, 
such skepticism was already well formed in the eighteenth century, 
long before Brentano was born. Hume and Kant had put the finishing 
touches on it, and philosophical discussions of such topics had be- 
come quaint, minority interests long before Brentano left the scene. 
Brentano was as well aware of this as we are. Why, then, did he con- 
tinue to work in the area? And what is there to be found in his work 
that could be of value to us? 

Besides being a time of skepticism and fragmentation, our era is 
also characterized by intense political ideology and fierce religious 
fundamentalism,‘ not only in the West but all over the world. We 
may leave it to sociologists and historians to figure out the causes 
of this, and simply note that philosophy has not escaped unscathed. 
One result has been that people’s beliefs, especially in religion and 
ethics, have been allowed to elude rational scrutiny on the grounds 
of pluralism (we will never all agree anyway) or unimpugnable sin- 
cerity (we must respect others’ dearly held views no matter how 
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unfounded). Thus the power of rational inquiry to shed light on these 
areas has been lost except as an exercise in apologetics. Apparently 
the days are gone when getting an education meant facing challenges 
to one’s beliefs. On the contrary, secular and religious institutions of 
higher learning alike take in as students and send forth as graduates 
people who have arrived and departed in a frame of mind harmonious 
from the outset with the prevailing secular or religious world view 
there. How common is it that a secular institution takes religion se- 
riously, or that a religious institution takes religious skepticism se- 
riously, in our day? Like medieval theologians, who labored to prove 
that in any case the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation can- 
not be proved not to be true, many on both sides abdicate the throne 
of free inquiry to marry a commoner, blind belief. 

By contrast, Brentano held that it is a mistake to grant knowledge- 
able assent to propositions that cannot be known to be true, or that 
are not in fact known by the one who gives assent. He specifically 
rejected any duty to believe, or alleged virtue of faith, that would 
claim to supersede rational grounds for giving assent.5 It was this 
commitment that had led to his break with the Catholic Church 
and prevented his adopting any other religious faith. Whatever one’s 
opinion about the value of organized religion, it can hardly be denied 
that Brentano set a good example of intellectual integrity, one which 
in our day we certainly could profit by emulating, for it would signal 
a rebirth of open-minded rationality. It was because he could see the 
opposing view clearly, and take the objections to his own view seri- 
ously, that Brentano was able not to convince but to challenge the 
atheistic materialist, young Sigmund Freud. 

Beyond this, it is also true that, somewhat like Spinoza, Brentano 
was a “god-intoxicated” and deeply spiritual man. Just pause to con- 
sider what it must be like to view the spatial and temporal world 
as filled at every point and at every moment with beings that have 
been put there by God. This goes beyond simple wonderment at 
the fact that things exist and persist, and it goes beyond the an- 
cient question, why there should be something rather than nothing. 
For Brentano, space and time positively shimmer with divine influ- 
ence, always and everywhere. Likewise his natural theology radiates 
a confidence in human curiosity and in the power of contemplative 
thought that calls to mind Whitehead’s assertion, “the purpose of 
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philosophy is to rationalize mysticism.”° There is a sense in which 
Western philosophy, inherited from the ancient Greeks and passed 
on by thinkers like Brentano, is one of the world’s great religions, 
perhaps the only one to recommend, not so much the belief in any 
set of propositions thought to be true, but rather faith in the search 
for truths, even for truths about things like the nature of the divine 
that remain beyond our reach. Brentano’s willingness to stretch into 
that realm, on the strength of probability and hope that extend be- 
yond deductive logic, sets a pattern for a philosophical future flexible 
enough to let the oldest questions live. 


NOTES 


1. See Peter Gay, Freud: a Life for our Time (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1988), p. 29. Freud is quoted from his letters to Silberstein as 
having referred to Brentano as a “damned clever fellow,” anda “genius.” 
“Temporarily,” Freud wrote, “I am no longer a materialist, also not yet 
a theist.” 

2. EG, p. 330. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk. XII, ch. 7. 
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12. Brentano and Husserl 


INTRODUCTION 


Though Brentano is a highly significant philosopher in his own right 
as well as the teacher of various outstanding philosophers, he is 
most widely known as the teacher of the founder of phenomenology, 
Edmund Husserl. After Husserl had received his doctorate in math- 
ematics in 1882, he made a career shift to philosophy in 1884 when 
he decided, under the influence of Thomas Masaryk," to attend lec- 
tures of Brentano in Vienna. He continued to do so until 1886, when 
Brentano recommended Husserl as a diligent student of philosophy 
to Carl Stumpf? in Halle where Husserl was to join the staff in the fol- 
lowing year. In the course of the 1890s, however, Husserl changed his 
philosophical orientation until he finally made his “breakthrough” 
to phenomenology with the Logical Investigations (1900/1). In later 
years, in spite of his repeated admissions of Brentano’s profound in- 
fluence on him,3 he only distanced himself more and more from 
Brentanian philosophy, while Brentano himself was rather dismayed 
with Husserl’s innovations. 

In the present chapter the relationship between Brentano and 
Husserl will be discussed as follows. Brentano’s philosophical orien- 
tation will be exposited only insofar as this was familiar to Husserl. 
This is not to say that only Brentano’s views during the period from 
1884 to 1886 will be taken into account here. Husserl was indeed an 
enthusiastic collector of notes from Brentano’s lectures. Moreover, 
Husserl took special interest in his mentor’s “psychognostic inves- 
tigations,” as Brentano indicates in a letter to Husserl (circa May 
1891].4 Developments that occur in Brentano’s thought in the later 
1890s and especially his reism of the last couple of decades of his 
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life, however, fall outside Husserl’s sphere of familiarity. As regards 
Husserl’s philosophical orientation, his work prior to the transcen- 
dental turn (circa 1905) will be emphasized. The approach to philo- 
sophical problems that results from this turn, with its special method 
of a phenomenological reduction, becomes in large measure alien to 
the one that he had learned from his mentor. There are nonethe- 
less certain features of Husserl’s philosophy which were inherited 
from Brentano and endured to the end of his life. After the pre- 
transcendental Husserl is discussed in relation to Brentano, the com- 
mon features of their philosophies will be briefly indicated. The 
results of the chapter will in large measure be a summary of what has 
been said before in greater detail,5 but it should be kept in mind that 
an entire volume could be written on the topic under discussion.° 


BRENTANO’S PHILOSOPHICAL ORIENTATION 


Though Brentano’s philosophical views certainly went through var- 
ious phases of development, what is clearly present in all phases is 
the conviction that philosophy can and must be scientific. It was 
precisely this feature of his philosophy that attracted Husserl,’ the 
young mathematician who had been scientifically educated under 
Carl Weierstrass in Berlin. There is, however, a great problem in 
finding reliable sources for the discussion of Brentano’s philosophy. 
Unfortunately Brentano published very little from the wealth of 
ideas he conveyed through lectures and letters and worked out 
in manuscripts, many of which he dictated after he had become 
blind. His most philosophically significant publication is certainly 
Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint, though this was only the 
first volume (the first and second books) of a larger project, to be fol- 
lowed by a second volume (the third, fourth, fifth and sixth books) 
which never appeared.® In the discussion of Brentano’s relation to 
Husserl, however, we need not rely solely on this work and a few 
other philosophically significant ones which Brentano published in 
his life-time, for some notes from lectures of Brentano also prove 
helpful.’ 

By far the most widely discussed concept of Brentano’s philoso- 
phy is that of intentional reference or inexistence.'° Such reference 
obtains whenever an act of consciousness has something as its ob- 
ject. If something is imagined, for example, there obtains intentional 
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reference to the imagined object. Alternatively it could be said that 
what is imagined exists in the act of imagining or is the content 
of this act. Accordingly Brentano introduces the term “immanent 
object” in contrast with the real one.t! The formulation of in- 
tentional reference in terms of such concepts as “inexistence,” 
“content,” and “immanent object” (or the equivalent “intentional 
object”) turned out to be of considerable difficulty for Brentano’s 
students, including Husserl, as will be seen later. 

It is important to note the often-overlooked context in which 
Brentano presented his concept of intentional reference. This con- 
cept was primarily to serve the purpose of distinguishing mental 
(or “psychical”) phenomena, e.g. imagining, judging, and willing, 
from physical ones, e.g. colors and sounds (whether these be really 
perceived or merely imagined). Brentano’s thesis of intentional refer- 
ence is simply the statement that mental phenomena intentionally 
refer to objects whereas physical ones do not. It is not in any way to be 
construed as an attempt to distinguish mind from matter.’? By means 
of intentional reference the subject matter of Brentano’s descriptive 
psychology could be identified. All other phenomena, namely the 
physical ones which do not intentionally refer to objects, are to be 
left to natural science, albeit in a highly qualified way which will 
not concern us here."3 

It may be asked why Brentano was so interested in psychology and 
what sort of psychology it was which he took pains to develop. The 
answer to the first question is to be seen in the fact that Brentano 
maintained that psychology was to provide the theoretical basis of 
practical philosophy, as will be seen below. This is not to say that 
theoretical philosophy for Brentano was to consist only of psychol- 
ogy. In fact he saw metaphysics as the more important concern of 
philosophy. While metaphysics is to prove the existence of God,"4 it 
is nonetheless impossible to conceive of God without an analogy to 
the mind we ourselves directly experience. Psychology is accordingly 
not irrelevant to metaphysics. Moreover, psychology was to provide 
the foundations for the answer to the question of immortality, which 
Brentano actually wanted to discuss in the final book of Psychology 
from an Empirical Standpoint which unfortunately never made its 
way into print. 

As to the type of psychology Brentano attempts to develop, the 
title of the work just mentioned already tells us that this psychology 
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is to be empirical and accordingly one that is based on experience. 
Brentano’s empirical orientation, according to which concepts are to 
be derived from either inner or outer intuition, naturally makes him 
a close ally with the empiricist tradition. It also makes him an enemy 
of the inflationary philosophy that established itself in Germany in 
the wake of Kant and eventually discredited philosophy itself for 
many in the second half of the nineteenth century. The psychology 
we find in Brentano therefore sets out from what we actually experi- 
ence, i.e. mental phenomena, and not from more speculative notions 
such as “soul” or “spirit.”*> The task of Brentano is thus to describe 
the phenomena of mind and at first to abstain from any hypotheses 
about their causes or effects until the descriptive foundation is se- 
cured. Accordingly Brentano’s psychology is not only empirical, but 
also descriptive rather than “genetic.”'® This empirical descriptive 
endeavor, however, does not exclude a certain “ideal intuition” of 
its subject matter.'? Here we are reminded of Hume’s attempt to let 
experience have its say and at the same time to allow for knowledge 
of relations of ideas. 

The investigations that concerned Brentano in psychology were 
given various names. In the winter semester of 1887/8 he presented 
lectures under the title of “descriptive psychology,” part of which 
has been published.t* The term “descriptive phenomenology,” how- 
ever, was used in the title of the lecture given in the winter semester 
of 1888/9."? Again, only a small part of these lectures has been pub- 
lished. The discipline in question was called “psychognosy” in the 
lectures that Brentano gave in the winter semester of 1890/1. These 
lectures have been published in their entirety.?° Brentano’s lecture 
notes, however, are extremely sketchy. If lecture notes from his stu- 
dents were published, a fuller understanding of his philosophical en- 
deavors could be obtained. 

In the above-mentioned lectures Brentano attempts to differenti- 
ate his concerns not only from the unfettered speculations of philoso- 
phers, but also from contemporaries such as Wilhelm Wundt, who 
were all too quick to provide causal explanations on the basis of ex- 
periments without an adequate descriptive foundation. It is widely 
known that Brentano had great respect for Aristotle and accordingly 
saw Classification as one of the main tasks of science. In his descrip- 
tive psychology the phenomena under consideration were divided 
into three different classes depending on the way in which these 
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phenomena refer to their respective objects.2? These classes are pre- 
sentations, judgments, and love or hate. This threefold division of 
mental phenomena, which will soon be discussed more thoroughly, 
allowed Brentano to order the subject matter of practical philoso- 
phy, which for him consisted of aesthetics, logic, and ethics. The 
first of these disciplines, on his view, is to be based on the theory of 
presentations,?” whereas the theory of judgments is to provide the 
basis for logic.?3 Ethics, on his view, has its theoretical foundation 
in the theory of love and hate.?4 Further discussion of this three- 
fold division of practical philosophy would unfortunately take us 
too far afield here, but it is nonetheless mentioned because it gives 
us a notion of the philosophical application of Brentano’s descriptive 
psychology and its concomitant division of the modes of intentional 
reference. 

The term “presentation” is used here to translate Vorstellung.?5 
Brentano employs this term in a very broad sense to cover instances 
in which an object appears in thinking, imagining, or sensation. 
He in fact regards presentations as the founding acts of conscious- 
ness. All acts which are not themselves presentations are founded on 
presentations.”° A judgment, for example, is not itself a presentation, 
but it is possible only if the object that is judged about is presented in 
consciousness. There are various distinctions which Brentano makes 
regarding presentations. He maintains that they can vary in their de- 
grees of intensity. A sensation, for example, is of greater intensity 
than a phantasy presentation.*” Moreover, some presentations are 
concrete, while others are abstract. The abstract ones are concepts. 
Finally, presentations can be authentic or inauthentic. The inauthen- 
tic presentations occur whenever mere symbols must somehow be 
substituted for the proper object of the act. Our presentations of ex- 
tremely large integers, irrational numbers, contradictions, and God 
are all examples of inauthentic presentations. 

It has already been mentioned that judgments are for Brentano acts 
of consciousness which are not themselves presentations, though of 
course founded on presentations. In this regard he opposes the view 
that a synthesis of concepts is all that is needed for a judgment.”* 
As far as Brentano is concerned, such a synthesis will result only 
in another presentation, albeit a conceptual one. If, for example, the 
concepts of green and tree are brought together in a synthesis, the 
result is the presentation “green tree,” but not the judgment that is 
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expressed by saying that a tree is green or that a green tree exists. 
What must be added to the presentation “green tree” in order to 
bring about such a judgment is the acceptance or rejection of what is 
presented. If one judges that a green tree exists, the presented object is 
accepted. If one judges that a green tree does not exist, the presented 
object is rejected. Moreover, Brentano allows for judgments which 
need not involve concepts. The acts of perception, according to him, 
are judgments, for they are obviously instances in which objects are 
accepted.° Yet, they are not conceptual. 

In Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint Brentano proceeds 
without the slightest mention of propositions, which are for some 
philosophers regarded as special objects of judgment, not to be iden- 
tified with sentences as expressed in language. The judgment which 
is expressed by the sentence “a green tree exists,” for example, is 
for Brentano an act of consciousness whose object is simply a green 
tree and not the proposition that a green tree exists. The rejection of 
propositions, as will be seen, is in fact one of the main reasons why 
Brentano found Husserl’s Logical Investigations unacceptable. 

Judgments, on Brentano’s view, differ from presentations not only 
insofar as judging is an acceptance or rejection, but also insofar as 
judgments are (1) either true or false and (2) evident or blind. As to the 
conception of truth and falsehood, Brentano advocated a version of 
the correspondence theory, which he later rejected for another view 
that will not concern us here.3° Concerning evidence Brentano finds 
it present in both certain perceptions and certain conceptual judg- 
ments. In any case in which there is evidence, he insists, this is not 
to be identified with a certain feeling. The perceptions to which he 
ascribes evidence are only inner perceptions whereas outer percep- 
tions are said to be blind.3? When we see colors and hear sounds, we 
accept the objects in question as belonging to the external world, but 
Brentano follows the line of modern philosophy which will not allow 
for this acceptance as evident or even true. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that Brentano denies the existence of the external world. As it 
turns out, he regards it as a legitimate hypothesis in natural science. 
The vibrations of air and the waves of light that exist quasi-spatially 
and quasi-temporally, however, are not the sounds and colors which 
appear in time and space.33 

Be this as it may, he says that inner perception, as opposed to outer 
perception, is fully and indubitably evident. My own presentations, 
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judgments, and acts of love and hate are perceived and cannot be 
doubted by me while they are present. In addition Brentano thinks 
that evidence is possible in certain judgments, which can be called a 
priori. These are to be found not only in logic and mathematics, but 
also to some extent in descriptive psychology. Brentano’s concep- 
tion of the judgments in question is comparable with the Leibnizian 
conception of vérités de raison and (as already mentioned) Hume’s 
conception of relations of ideas, though the synthetic judgments a 
priori of Kant do not meet with a warm reception from Brentano. 

Since Husserl came to see Brentano’s distinction between inner 
and outer perception as a very problematic one, it is advisable to con- 
sider this distinction a bit more here. It is already clear enough that 
inner perception for Brentano has greater evidence than outer percep- 
tion, which is nothing more than blind instinctive belief. Moreover, 
inner perceptions have mental phenomena as their objects, while 
the objects of outer perception are physical phenomena. In the nine- 
teenth century, however, doubts arose whether it was possible to 
perceive present mental phenomena. Auguste Comte argued that 
this would require something impossible, namely that conscious- 
ness would be both that which observes and that which is observed.34 
Though Brentano concedes that Comte was right about the impos- 
sibility of inner observation (i.e. attentive perception], he maintains 
that in inner perception the present acts of consciousness are per- 
ceived only secondarily and not primarily.35 If an outer perception, 
for example, occurs, this act is primarily directed at the outwardly 
perceived object such as a color or a tone, but the act is secondarily 
directed at itself. The threat of infinite regress of inner perceptions 
is thereby avoided, for such a threat only arises if the inner per- 
ception of a mental act is an additional mental act. Moreover, 
Brentano maintains that all mental acts are perceived while they are 
conscious. Otherwise it would be necessary to accept the notion of 
an unconscious consciousness, which for him is not contradictory 
(in spite of what the combination of words may suggest}, but un- 
necessary for the explanation of anything that occurs in conscious- 
ness.3° In this regard it is ironic that Freud attended lectures of 
Brentano. 

It is highly significant that Brentano does not include the future 
and past among perceivable objects.37 His restriction of perception to 
present objects is indeed emphasised by him to such an extent that 
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he is willing to say that motions and changes cannot be perceived. 
Since they require temporal duration, part of the motion or change 
must be in the past or future. The concept of change and also the 
concept of time, however, are given by means of an “original asso- 
ciation” which takes place in imagination.3® That is to say, during 
a perception the immediate past is associated with the present and 
creates the impression of the temporal continuum. This view of time 
consciousness was indeed not the only one that Brentano formulated, 
but it was the one that was familiar to Husserl. 

Thus far we have looked at Brentano’s view of two of the classes of 
mental phenomena: presentations and judgments. The third of these 
consists of acts of love and hate, which includes not only emotions 
but also volitions.3® In this class there is also acceptance and re- 
jection, though obviously in a different sense from the acceptance 
and rejection in the class of judgments. When I love something, 
I accept it as pleasant, useful, or good, and not merely as existent 
as in the case of affirmative judgment. Likewise, when I hate some- 
thing I reject it as unpleasant, useless, or bad, and not merely as non- 
existent as in the case of negative judgment. Moreover, Brentano 
maintains that, though truth and evidence in the strict sense apply 
only to judgments, they have their analogs in acts of love and hate. 
The love of knowledge, for example, is not merely something that 
all human beings love by nature, as Aristotle asserted at the outset 
of the Metaphysics, but also something that another species would 
hate incorrectly if there were such a species.*° In this way Brentano 
develops his ethics as a kind of objectivism. 

There are many other aspects of Brentano’s philosophy which are 
of great interest and have unfortunately been all too often neglected, 
but in the present context only two more should receive attention. 
The first of these is Brentano’s theory of wholes and parts, once again 
as this was familiar to Husserl and not its later developments. Ac- 
cording to this theory, there are four basic ways in which we may 
speak of the parts of a whole: (1) physical, (2) metaphysical, (3) log- 
ical and (4) collective. Physical parts are separable from the whole, 
whereas metaphysical ones are not. A patch of red, for example, can 
be divided into two halves, each of which is a physical part of the 
whole. The extension of the patch of red and the hue, saturation, and 
brightness that this particular instance of red has are metaphysical 
parts. Color is also part of red, but this is a logical part rather than a 
physical or metaphysical one. Logical parts, like metaphysical ones 
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and unlike physical ones, are inseparable from the whole. Finally, 
collective parts are exemplified in such objects as an army, in which 
the soldiers are parts of the whole. These are like physical parts in 
that they are separable from the whole. 

In closing this discussion of Brentano’s philosophy, mention 
should be made concerning his view of irrealia. Though his later 
philosophy is in large measure a concerted effort to eliminate these 
from ontology, his earlier view was very different in this regard. In 
his reply to Christoph Sigwart’s attempt to equate existence with 
perceivability, Brentano says, “Now everyone sees at once that this 
concept of existence is too narrow, as it could well be claimed, for 
instance, that there is much that is imperceivable, such as a past and 
a future, an empty space and any privation, a possibility, an impos- 
sibility, and so forth and so on.”4" Accordingly, Brentano did at one 
time allow for the existence of various non-real objects. It will be 
seen below that in the Logical Investigations Husserl advanced the 
thesis that in some manner such objects are perceivable. 


HUSSERL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 


Husserl’s first book, based partly on the thesis that he wrote to 
join the faculty in Halle,#? was published in 1891 under the title 
Philosophy of Arithmetic# and dedicated to Brentano.*4 It was to be 
followed by a second volume under the same title, but this second 
volume never did appear. The task Husserl first set for himself was to 
work out the Brentanian philosophy of arithmetic. Such an attempt 
had been made by Benno Kerry, another student of Brentano, in a se- 
ries of articles.45 Kerry, however, died when he was only 30 years old 
in 1889 before he could fully realize all the investigations he planned 
in this regard and in the philosophy of mathematics in general. He 
had proceeded in his work on this topic under the assumption that 
all of mathematics arises from inauthentic presentations (thus by 
means of symbols), whereas Husserl takes a very different route in 
his philosophy of arithmetic by allowing for authentic presentations 
of cardinal numbers up to three.*° 

Authentic presentations are intuitions. Accordingly, Husserl 
maintains in his Philosophy of Arithmetic that there is an intuitive 
foundation of arithmetic. While he leaves it open whether cardi- 
nal numbers are the ultimate objects of arithmetic, he begins his 
psychological investigations of these precisely because some of them 
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can be authentically presented. Husserl insists that his main con- 
cern is a psychological characterization of cardinal numbers and not 
a definition of them.4” Hence the subtitle of the work in question 
is Psychological and Logical Investigations.** In this regard Husserl 
proceeds in philosophy as he had learned to do so from Brentano: by 
making descriptive psychology his starting point. 

The intuitions from which the concepts of cardinal numbers are 
derived, Husserl maintains, are to be found in instances of collective 
combinations.‘? In this respect as well he exhibits the influence that 
Brentano had on him, as is also evident in his distinction of collec- 
tive combinations from the three other whole-part relations. Yet, 
Husserl’s additional assertion that the concept of cardinal number 
is reached by means of an attentive reflection on intuitively pre- 
sented collections is his own innovation which was in fact to meet 
with criticism from at least one other student of Brentano, Alexius 
Meinong.°° 

It is interesting to note that Husserl had little to say about judg- 
ments in Philosophy of Arithmetic. The investigations are carried 
out almost entirely in the realm of presentations. The distinction 
between concrete and abstract presentations is of course of great im- 
portance here, for arithmetic as a conceptual enterprise is in need of 
abstraction. More important for Husserl, however, is the distinction 
between authentic and inauthentic presentations. Though a few car- 
dinal numbers can be intuitively presented, the rest of them can be 
presented and operated on in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division by symbolic means. The second volume of Philosophy of 
Arithmetic was in fact to give extensive treatment of symbolic pre- 
sentations in arithmetic.5' This volume, however, never appeared 
because it became increasingly apparent to Husserl that the prob- 
lems under consideration could only be dealt with by investigating 
the horizons and origins of logic. 


HUSSERL’S TURN TO PHILOSOPHY OF LOGIC 


The 18908 


Husserl was working on problems in the philosophy of arithmetic at 
a time when mathematics and logic were being closely linked. It was 
accordingly only natural that he made a transition in the 1890s to the 
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philosophy of logic. As already indicated, Philosophy of Arithmetic 
was to include “logical” as well as “psychological” investigations. In 
1894 (November 22) Husserl wrote to Meinong that he must devote 
his attention to the completion of the second volume of Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, which he characterizes as “investigations in the logic 
of deductive sciences.”°? Instead of accomplishing this task, how- 
ever, Husserl turned to philosophy of logic as such without special 
consideration of arithmetic. 

In 1894 he published an article which was meant to be the first and 
second parts of “Psychological Studies in Elementary Logic.”53 The 
first of these concerns the distinction between the abstract and the 
concrete, while the topic of the second article is intuitions and repre- 
sentations. While the study of the abstract and the concrete develops 
ideas which were already developed in the school of Brentano, most 
notably by Carl Stumpf, Husserl maintains in a posthumously pub- 
lished treatise of 1893 that intuitions and representations are presen- 
tations in totally different senses.54 Such a conception of them does, 
to be sure, suggest a divergence from the Brentanian one of presen- 
tations, for Brentano had conceived of these as belonging to a single 
class of psychical phenomena without ambiguity or equivocation. 
Nevertheless, the very title “Psychological Studies in Elementary 
Logic” suggests a strong allegiance to the Brentanian philosophical 
undertaking, not only by the fact that the studies in question are 
called “psychological,” but by the fact that Husserl had attended 
lectures of Brentano in Vienna on the very topic of elementary logic. 

In Husserl’s philosophy of logic one of the towering figures was 
Bernard Bolzano, who had in large measure been neglected for 
decades until Brentano lectured on his Paradoxes of the Infinite55 
and certain pupils of his turned their attention to other works of 
Bolzano, especially his four-volume Theory of Science.>* In 1894 one 
of Brentano’s students, Kasimir Twardowski, published a book in 
which the Bolzanian conception of “objectless presentations” was 
discussed.5’ These are presentations such as “round square” and 
“golden mountain,” i.e. ones that refer to non-existent objects. Such 
presentations were of course problematic for Brentanian philosophy, 
for they are apparent counterexamples of the thesis of intentional 
reference. Husserl responded to Twardowski’s book by writing a re- 
view (which was left unpublished) and also an extensive essay enti- 
tled “Intentional Objects.”5* As Husserl understands Twardowski’s 
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position,®*® it amounts to the assertion that so-called objectless pre- 
sentations do in fact refer to objects, namely to objects which exist 
only in consciousness. Though Husserl misunderstands Twardowski 
in this regard, his attempt to solve the problem posed by the presen- 
tations in question is nonetheless an interesting one. 

According to Husserl’s view that is presented in “Intentional 
Objects,” presentations such as “round square,” “golden mountain,” 
and “Zeus,” strictly speaking, do not refer to objects, but there is an 
improper mode of speech in which it is acceptable to say that the pre- 
sentations in question do refer to objects. In such cases there is an 
“assumption” or “hypothesis” at work, though not actual judgment 
or belief. If the assumption or hypothesis were true, the presentation 
would have objective reference. The presentation of Zeus, for ex- 
ample, refers to an object insofar as we “assume” Greek mythology 
(without of course actually believing in it) when Zeus is presented. 
In opposition to the thesis of intentional inexistence, however, 
Husserl flatly denies that there exists in consciousness an object 
called “Zeus.” Thus Husserl’s conception of intentional reference 
does not always allow for intentional inexistence, though he still 
allows for such inexistence in the case of the objects of intuition. 

In “Intentional Objects” it is also noteworthy that Husserl speaks 
of objective presentations and thereby draws on a notion that was 
introduced by Bolzano. In his Theory of Science (1837) Bolzano had 
maintained that elementary logic is not concerned with subjective 
presentations and sentences in expression, but rather with objective 
presentations (presentations in themselves) and objective sentences 
(sentences in themselves). While their subjective counterparts come 
and go in the mind, the objects of logic are in no way bound to tem- 
poral and spatial conditions. In the essay of 1894, however, Husserl 
does not yet apply the concept of objective presentations to logic. 
This is done two years later in his lectures in Halle®° and then for 
the wider public in the first volume of his Logical Investigations,*" 
which will now be discussed. 


Pure logic 


In 1900 the first volume of Husserl’s Logical Investigations was pub- 
lished under the title Prolegomena to Pure Logic where psychologism 
comes under attack. By “psychologism” Husserl means the view that 
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psychology is the only theoretical foundation for logic as a practical 
discipline. By “pure logic” Husserl means a theoretical discipline 
that is altogether a priori and also a foundation for the practical dis- 
cipline of logic. Husserl argues that psychology can only provide 
us with inexact and inductively derived laws of thought, while the 
laws of logic are both exact and not inductively derived.® In his de- 
fense of pure logic Husserl indicates that Bolzano is among those 
who have influenced him.*3 Here the important concept for Husserl 
is especially that of the “sentence in itself,” though he is content 
to speak of propositions (Sdtze). That to which truth is ascribed in 
logic and ultimately in any theoretical endeavor, Husserl maintains, 
is not something that comes and goes, but rather something that is 
altogether timeless.°4 Such bearers of truth are propositions and not 
our acts of judgment. While logic as a practical discipline is indeed 
concerned with how to form correct judgments, this is done on the 
basis of a pure logic that tells us under what conditions propositions 
can be true and false. The consequence of viewing only psychology 
as the basis of logic, Husserl argues, is relativism.°5 

The Logical Investigations were not at first widely received in 
the professional academic community. In Munich, however, they 
attracted the attention of some of the pupils of Theodor Lipps. 
By 1905 many of these young men and women were flocking to 
G6ttingen, where Husserl had been a professor since 1901, to hear 
his lectures. Already in the autumn of 1904 Brentano had become 
aware of the resonance that Husserl was enjoying and asked him 
by letter to explain in what ways Husserl diverged from Brentano’s 
teachings.°° Though Husserl attempted to do this in more than 
one letter, Brentano remained unconvinced that it was necessary 
to posit propositions and other Bolzanian “thought-things” in or- 
der to rescue logic from relativism.*’ The question remains whether 
Brentano fell prey to psychologism and thus to its most undesirable 
consequences, namely relativism. Nowhere in the Prolegomena is 
Brentano regarded as a proponent of psychologism. Nonetheless, the 
issue of psychologism was first on his agenda when Husserl visited 
him in Florence in 1907. According to Brentano’s account of this 
meeting, Husserl gave him every assurance that his views were not 
psychologistic.®* Yet, it is difficult to see how such assurances could 
be legitimately made and the notion of a pure logic in the Husserlian 
sense could be upheld at the same time. If Brentano found a way 
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to avoid psychologism without positing the thought-things of pure 
logic, Husserl’s argument in the Prolegomena can only be regarded as 
unsound. Thus it seems that Husserl could have well been insincere 
in exonerating Brentano from the charge of psychologism. 


PHENOMENOLOGY OF LOGICAL MENTAL PROCESSES.°? In 1901 
Husserl published the second volume of the Logical Investigations 
which consist in large measure of descriptive psychology (or phe- 
nomenology) in application to the logical mental processes.’° It is 
by no means possible here to summarize all six of the investiga- 
tions which make up the volume (and each of which will henceforth 
be referred to as a “Logical Investigation”), but some of the crucial 
points on which Husserl diverges from Brentano in this volume may 
be indicated. In this regard it will be seen that Husserl differed from 
Brentano not only in the conception of the subject matter of logic, but 
also in various issues of descriptive psychology. To be sure, Husserl 
retracted his characterization of phenomenology as descriptive psy- 
chology soon after the publication of the Logical Investigations.7! 

Accordingly, the passage in which this characterization occurs 
was removed and replaced by another one in the second edition of 
the work (1913).7? Such a shift, however, only can be intelligible, if 
indeed it is intelligible at all, in the light of the development of tran- 
scendental phenomenology. Here we must restrict the discussion 
to phenomenology as descriptive psychology. Given Husserl’s well- 
known assertion that the results of transcendental phenomenology 
run parallel to those of descriptive psychology, there will be no harm 
done in restricting the discussion in the way suggested. 

Great caution is recommended in attributing a different method 
to the phenomenology of the Logical Investigations as compared to 
Brentano’s empirical descriptive method. Such an attribution can 
be found Theodor Celms’s assertion that Brentano was concerned 
with “types” and Husserl with laws of essence.73 It must be empha- 
sized, contrary to Celms and other important phenomenologists,’4 
that this distinction is not at all to be found in Husserl.’5 To be sure, 
Husserl came to distinguish between typical and exact essences,’° 
but his phenomenology, just like Brentano’s descriptive psychology, 
concerns the former rather than the latter. In both cases an “ideal 
intuition” is sought regarding the same subject matter, namely con- 
sciousness. It is also doubtful if Husserl’s later transcendental point 
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of view can be read into his Logical Investigations without further 
ado, as Celms and others have attempted to do.’”” The ways in which 
Husserl’s views in this work differ from Brentano's in fact have lit- 
tle to do with method. Rather, they are differences in ontology and 
descriptive psychology. 

As already seen, Husserl had rejected the notion of the imma- 
nent or intentional object in 1894. While this rejection continues 
in the Logical Investigations,’* Husserl also arrives at a different 
conception of consciousness in other important respects. In the 
fifth “Logical Investigation” he is particularly concerned with in- 
tentionality, but there he allows for psychical processes (“contents 
of consciousness”) which are not intentionally directed.7? These 
include the sensations, which are “interpreted,” “apprehended,” 
or “apperceived” in the acts of outer perception. Among the non- 
intentional psychical processes are also phantasms, which undergo 
the same apperceptive operation in acts of imagination. In this theory 
Husserl goes against the grain of Brentano’s view that the intention- 
ally directed and the psychical are the same. Nonetheless Husserl’s 
qualification that a being devoid of intentional processes cannot be 
legitimately regarded as a psychical being®° appears to be a signifi- 
cant concession to Brentano. 

Far more doubt is raised by Husserl concerning another one of 
Brentano’s ways of distinguishing psychical from physical phenom- 
ena, namely concerning Brentano’s thesis that only a psychical phe- 
nomenon is either a presentation or founded on a presentation. A 
good part of the fifth “Logical Investigation” (chapters 3 to 6) is in 
fact a critique of this particular thesis. Husserl’s argument against it, 
however, is extremely complex and can hardly be treated adequately 
here. Suffice it to say that for Husserl there are acts, e.g. percep- 
tions and judgments, which are not founded on presentations in the 
sense of acts which could occur independently. Suppose, for instance, 
something is taken to be a young lady and then on closer inspection 
it becomes clear that the object in question is a wax figure rather 
than a young lady.*! Brentano’s analysis would suggest that a young 
lady is presented throughout the change and that the change is es- 
sentially a transition from the acceptance of this object to a rejection 
thereof together with an acceptance of a wax figure. While Husserl 
certainly concedes that something remains constant throughout this 
change, he insists that it would be wrong to characterize it as a mere 
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presentation, which could subsist alone. It is rather the “matter” of 
the act, which requires a “quality” in order for it to be a concrete act. 
That is to say, the part of the act that endures in the case under dis- 
cussion is for Husserl not a whole act, whereas the presentations on 
which non-presentational acts are founded for Brentano are indeed 
whole acts. This is not to say that Husserl rejects the very notion of 
one act being founded on another. As it turns out, the fifth “Logical 
Investigation” results in a two-fold classification of acts that are 
said to be in a relation of founding and being founded. One class 
consists of objectifying acts, e.g. perceptions and judgments as well 
as mere presentations, while the other consists of non-objectifying 
acts, e.g. emotions. The non-objectifying acts, according to Husserl, 
are founded on objectifying ones. 

In the sixth “Logical Investigation” Husserl introduces his no- 
tion of categorial intuition, which can again be viewed as an in- 
novation to solve an aporia that arises in Brentano’s philosophy. 
Categorial intuition, according to Husserl, stands in contrast with 
sensory or straightforward intuition.*” If, for example, I see white 
paper, this is an instance of the latter, whereas a categorial intuition 
occurs when I see that a piece of paper is white. If we now recall 
that Brentano was reluctant to equate existence with perceivability 
because he acknowledged unperceived irrealia, it is of considerable 
interest that in Husserl’s copy of the book in which this reluctance is 
expressed Husserl wrote “categorial perception!” next to the passage 
in question.®3 Accordingly, Husserl thought of categorial intuition as 
a type of perception that would allow him to avoid the conclusion 
that existence and perceivability are not equivalent. While it is plau- 
sible, however, to say that perception occurs whenever one sees that 
a piece of paper is white, it becomes much more difficult to see how 
such irrealia as past and future could ever be regarded as perceivable. 
To be sure, Husserl developed a notion of time-consciousness that in- 
cludes retention (about the past) and protention (about the future).*4 
However, no matter how much evidence he ascribes to retention and 
protention, it would be far-fetched to say that the distant past or the 
distant future are perceivable. 

In the Logical Investigations, Brentano’s conception of inner per- 
ception is also subject to criticism. While inner perception is among 
the references of “consciousness” which Husserl identifies in the 
fifth “Logical Investigation,” he dismisses Brentano’s view that such 
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perception is only secondarily directed at its object as a dubious 
theoretical artifice which does not effectively avoid an infinite 
regress.°> In the Appendix of the work Husserl rejects the view that 
all those perceptions which are directed at the psychical are in fact 
as evident as Brentano claimed.*® The problematic cases for Husserl 
are the ones in which inner perceptions are bound up with outer 
ones. If, for example, the object of perception is pain in a tooth, the 
perception is at least in part an outer one and therefore not a matter 
of absolute certainty.°’ For this reason Husserl prefers to avoid the 
Brentanian term “inner perception,” though he still thinks that the 
acts and other elements of consciousness can be given adequately. 

There are other points of disagreement between Brentano and 
Husserl that arise in the Logical Investigations and closely related 
texts. Husserl’s concession to the synthetic a priori®® is of course 
one way in which he prefers Kant to Brentano. In the area of value- 
theory Husserl again showed signs of assimilating Kantian notions 
which were alien to Brentano.*? In Husserl’s early 1904/5 lectures on 
imagination, he was moreover very critical of Brentano’s views on 
this topic, however much respect he shows for his mentor.?° In the 
same lectures Husserl attacks the theory of original association.?" 
While all these and other topics are of great interest, they would 
require a much more extensive treatment of the relation between 
Brentano and Husserl than is possible in the present volume. There 
is moreover a danger in focusing on the disagreements between these 
two, because what they had in common certainly must not be over- 
looked. 


PHILOSOPHY AS THE SCIENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


The current of philosophy which Husserl started, the so-called 
“phenomenological movement,” has drifted far away from the ideal 
of scientific philosophy that he first found expressed in the lec- 
tures of Brentano and was meant to be realized in his own phe- 
nomenological investigations. The sharing of this ideal sets their 
philosophical endeavors light years apart from most of what is called 
“phenomenology” today, which is of course in large measure shaped 
by the anti-scientific tendencies of Heidegger and his French fol- 
lowers. If we look at Brentano’s four-phase theory of the history of 
philosophy, three types of decay are identified: (1) the preference 
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for the practical over the theoretical, (2) skepticism and relativism, 
and (3) mysticism. It is, of course, obvious that Husserl sought to 
develop his phenomenology first and foremost as a theoretical en- 
terprise. Moreover, his rejection of skepticism and relativism was 
already strongly pronounced in his critique of psychologism. His re- 
jection of mysticism in philosophy is also to be found throughout 
his comments on Heidegger, Scheler, and Steiner as well as others.3 

While the striving for scientific philosophy is of course something 
that Brentano and Husserl have in common with other philosophers, 
such as the logical positivists, it is to be noted that they differ from 
many of these others insofar as they see consciousness as the sub- 
ject matter of such philosophy. When we speak of science in English, 
what is primarily meant is natural science. It may accordingly be dif- 
ficult to understand how Brentano and Husserl could have advocated 
or advanced scientific philosophy without seeing natural science as 
its foundation. As difficult as this is for the contemporary Anglo- 
American understanding, it must time and again be emphasized that 
consciousness, completely devoid of any sort of physicalistic reduc- 
tion, is an object of science for Brentano and Husserl. This science, 
moreover, they regard as absolutely central to all the concerns of 
philosophy. 

It thus turns out that Brentano and Husserl offer us something 
that we cannot find among the two main streams of contemporary 
philosophy, generally classified as continental and analytic. Roughly 
speaking, the continentals reject the very ideal of philosophy as a sci- 
ence and perhaps even science itself, whereas the analytic philoso- 
phers do not as a rule allow for any other kind of science besides that 
which is exemplified in its finest form in physics. It is, to be sure, of 
great importance not to allow philosophy to decay into the dogma- 
tism, relativism, and mysticism of the continentals. It is, however, 
of equal importance not to overlook a whole dimension of scientific 
inquiry. In spite of the many disagreements between Brentano and 
Husserl, their common concerns may well be the only ones that will 
ultimately prevail in a genuinely scientific philosophy. 
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13. Brentano’s impact on 
twentieth-century philosophy 


If we look at Brentano’s publications, we quickly see that they cover 
a wide variety of topics, ranging from the experimental psychology 
of visual perception, through specialized studies on Aristotle and 
the juridical intricacies of Austrian marital law, to extra-scientific 
pieces about chess and riddles. In view of this unusual situation, 
it seems clear that Brentano must have exerted his undoubted and 
far-reaching philosophical influence almost exclusively through his 
lecture courses. Through those courses he attracted many gifted 
students, and they constituted a school whose members came to 
hold important chairs not only in Austria, but also in Germany. Al- 
though these students, in their publications, often refer to Brentano’s 
Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint published in 1874, they do 
so for the simple reason that his lecture courses were (and remained) 
unpublished and could not be quoted directly, and this was therefore 
the only published work which they could cite. 

Add to this the fact that in preparing these courses, which he deliv- 
ered without exception in eloquent and polished language, Brentano 
usually jotted down only a few disconnected notes, and we can see 
why even after his death it was impossible to publish a set of ten to 
twenty volumes documenting the full content of these courses. Nor 
should we forget that the texts of Brentano’s major works published 
earlier by Oskar Kraus and Alfred Kastil and also more recent publi- 
cations are, for different reasons, notoriously unreliable. A detailed 
and complete picture of Brentano’s courses can emerge only from the 
comprehensive shorthand notes taken by his students on the spot. 
This too, however, is problematic. The most extensive notes were 
taken by Brentano’s immediate pupils Anton Marty, Carl Stumpf, 
and Edmund Husserl, who donated their treasures to the Brentano 
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Archives in Prague. All these materials were, however, lost in 1939 
when the Archives were hastily evacuated to England. As a result, it 
is very difficult — and I will not attempt it here — to describe in detail 
the role Brentano’s ideas played among his immediate followers and 
heirs. This is why people have spoken of a certain “invisibility” that 
Brentano has had in twentieth-century philosophy.’ Since his impact 
on this philosophy, for the reasons just mentioned, was often chan- 
neled through that of his direct disciples, it is worth looking at them 
first. Brentano’s problems and questions went through many meta- 
morphoses and to a large extent determined the agenda of twentieth- 
century philosophy, but philosophers are often unaware of the fact 
that they do indeed originate with him. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The first distinctive characteristic of Brentanism is the view that 
philosophy should be based on psychology. True, the psychology in 
question is “descriptive” psychology, but that is only half of the 
discipline, the other half of which is experimental (psychophysical) 
psychology. Therefore not only Brentano himself, but also his dis- 
ciples Stumpf and Alexius Meinong, though in their own estimate 
genuine philosophers, devoted a large amount of their time to experi- 
mental work and founded schools of experimental psychology. When 
Husserl, in the first volume of his Logical Investigations (1900), 
branded this Brentanist conception “psychologistic,” we should 
note that this verdict concerns above all the empirical character of 
Brentano’s descriptive psychology, and not the conception as such. 
Husserl himself successfully replaced this psychology with what he 
termed “phenomenology,” which aimed at an intuitive description 
of the essential features of our experiences and of the essences of 
what we experience. Husserl always remained convinced that phe- 
nomenology and (phenomenological) psychology are distinguished 
from each other only by a “nuance,” and that phenomenology leaves 
the status of real existence out of consideration. Thus, even in his 
last work, the Crisis of European Science (1936), he can state that 
the best way into phenomenology is through psychology, for both 
are “sisters.”3 

The cultivation of this close link between philosophy and psy- 
chology remained a central concern of the later phenomenological 
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movement,+ and psychologists such as Karl Jaspers, Ludwig 
Binswanger,’ Frederik J. Buytendijk,° Medard Boss,’ Erwin Straus, 
Carl Rogers, or Rollo May, and even Jacques Lacan readily inte- 
grated phenomenological conceptions into their psychologies. At the 
same time, most mainstream phenomenologists held the view that 
psychology is the science closest to phenomenology and that phe- 
nomenology should be informed by it. Jean-Paul Sartre, early in his 
career (L’imagination, 1936, Esquisse d’une théorie des émotions 
1939), published on psychological topics, and Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty’s La Structure du comportement (1942) and Phénoménologie 
de la perception (1945), and Paul Ricceur’s De I’Interpretation: essai 
sur Freud (1965) draw heavily on psychology. A figure of special im- 
portance on the borderlines of philosophy and psychology is Stumpf’s 
disciple Aron Gurwitsch (The Field of Consciousness, 1979), whose 
non-egological conception of consciousness as a “field” centering 
around a thematic object, but surrounded by the spheres of the the- 
matic and finally the marginal field, is still influential in the United 
States. 

The first major attempt to introduce Brentano’s conception of 
psychology into the English-speaking world was George F. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology (1896).° In this work, he follows Brentano in 
treating judgment as a mental activity of its own, but diverges from 
him in his interpretation of presentations, which he understands not 
as modifications of consciousness but rather as sense-data (meaning 
thereby material, though not physical entities, which for this very 
reason cannot be identified with real objects). This conception met 
with sharp opposition from George Dawes Hicks, who countered 
it with Brentanian (and Meinongian) arguments which he preferred 
to read in a realist fashion. From 1891 to 1920 Stout was editor 
of Mind, a journal that was to publish most of the key articles by 
the young representatives of analytic philosophy, such as George 
E. Moore (from 1921-47 Stout’s successor as editor of Mind) and 
Bertrand Russell. It was Stout who paved the way for their more 
or less critical adaptation (and even for their explicit rejection) of 
Brentanist tenets. It is worth mentioning that in his review of the 
English translation of Brentano’s The Origin of the Knowledge of 
Right and Wrong, Moore explicitly hailed this work as being of ma- 
jor importance in the field of ethics,? and that Russell developed his 
own theory of definite descriptions in direct response to Meinong’s 
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theory of objects, which itself is simply an ontological application of 
the principles of Brentano’s psychology.'° 

But the true revival of Brentano’s idea of a descriptive psychology 
did not take place until around 1970, under the influence of the later 
Wittgenstein, when the so-called “philosophy of mind” became a 
central issue.t As John R. Searle, a major representative of this new 
development, has stated, since that time philosophy of mind has 
become for a great many philosophers genuine First Philosophy.‘ 
Against the background of new developments in cognitive science, 
artificial intelligence, and the neurosciences, the basic problem di- 
viding philosophers concerns the question whether, and to which 
degree, mind or consciousness can and should be maintained as 
a category of its own, or whether an eliminative programme of 
“naturalization,” reducing it to material and more specifically bi- 
ological categories, looks more promising. The most forceful propo- 
nents of the second type of approach are Paul and Patricia Churchland 
(Neurophilosophy, 1986; The Engine of Reason, the Seat of the Soul, 
1995), who plead in favor of a revision, and ultimately a replacement, 
of our (folk) psychological concepts to keep pace with the constant 
progress of the neurosciences. So we may in the end look forward toa 
neurocomputational perspective on mind. Daniel C. Dennett’s func- 
tionalism (The Intentional Stance, 1987; Consciousness Explained, 
1991) distinguishes between three levels of description of behavior: 
the physical stance which describes the physical properties of the 
system in question, the design stance, which involves the function 
a system exerts in its environment, and the intentional stance of be- 
havioral patterns, in which a system is considered as a reasonable 
agent. As there are no “facts of the matter” that would render such 
a system intrinsically intentional, the attribution of such states toa 
system can be justified only instrumentally. As a consequence, there 
is no fundamental difference between the non-conscious and con- 
scious processing of information, and correspondingly consciousness 
cannot be understood as a private inner sphere, a Cartesian theatre, 
that is accessible to us in some privileged way. Donald Davidson 
(Essays on Actions and Events, 1980) holds a more modified posi- 
tion, according to which the behavior of a person can be described 
using the causal vocabulary of physics but also interpreted in psy- 
chological language, according to the explanatory context applied. 
He not only underlines the coherence of and interaction between 
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the mental and the material, but at the same time affirms a certain 
irreducibility of the mental. Closest to Brentano’s original position 
is perhaps Searle, with his realist, albeit non-ontological view of 
consciousness (The Rediscovery of Mind, 1992; The Mystery of 
Consciousness, 1997). In all these cases, it seems as if recent progress 
in physiology, brain research and neurology is a major factor be- 
hind the divergences between Brentano’s own original conceptions 
and those of more recent philosophers. In connection with this, we 
should remember that Brentano himself deeply deplored the rudi- 
mentary state of those sciences in his own time. 


INTENTIONALITY 


Brentano’s view of the centrality of philosophy of mind has won in- 
creasing support in recent decades, all the more so since Husserl’s 
attack on “psychologism” has somewhat lost its persuasive mo- 
mentum, and his emphasis all along on intentionality as a key fea- 
ture of the mind has not only kept this concept at the forefront of 
the debate but has also ensured that it is indissolubly linked with 
his name. Indeed, his reintroduction of the Scholastic term “inten- 
tional,” and especially his specific interpretation of it, constitute 
what is probably his most successful contribution to recent and con- 
temporary philosophy. Mental phenomena, Brentano holds, refer to 
or are directed upon something. This feature is both the universal 
“mark” of all mental acts and applies exclusively to them, and in this 
sense it is the distinctive element characterizing mental phenom- 
ena tout court. This is why Stumpf (Erscheinungen und psychische 
Funktionen, 1907) preferred to speak of mental functions rather than 
mental acts. For mental acts are not entities closed upon themselves, 
but rather relate to, vary with, and are in that sense dependent upon 
what appears in them. In fact we owe the most influential refinement 
of this concept of intentionality to Husserl, according to whom all 
consciousness is essentially consciousness-of. For Husserl, this is 
the basic fact of phenomenology, and the task of phenomenology is 
to elucidate the nature of the correlation between the act and what 
this act refers to. In this respect, intentionality turns out to be not 
just the mark of isolated individual acts, say, of perception, thanks 
to which something that is given to experience (sense-data) in such 
mental acts can be interpreted as presenting external objects. Rather, 
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Husserl believes, every act of perception both points back to itself 
and forward to other acts of the same kind which have presented 
or will present the same thing. In this way, the intentionality of an 
act of perception constitutes the “horizon” of the given act, looking 
beyond itself to another act and another, without end. Intentional 
acts additionally serve to establish the identity of a perceived object, 
when it appears in different aspects or from different sides; they al- 
low us to identify this thing as the same object of different acts of 
perception with different perceptual qualities. Thus, the same ob- 
ject, say, a house with which we are familiar, may be given in acts 
of perceiving, remembering, imagining, doubting, thinking, and the 
like. 

This Husserlian doctrine was developed mainly along two differ- 
ent lines. Sartre (L’Etre et le néant, 1943) stressed above all the ca- 
pacity of consciousness to transcend itself toward a world of things 
existing in themselves. Consciousness is not about itself, but neces- 
sarily refers to a being that differs from it. Consciousness is alterity, 
non-identity, negativity. It does not coincide with itself and is that 
which it is not; it is consciousness of objects without ever being an 
object itself. In a comparable way, Emmanuel Levinas (Totalité et 
infini, 1961; Autrement qu’étre ou au-dela de I’essence, 1974) also 
posits the irreducible alterity of that which consciousness is related 
to, but in his case this radical element of otherness is the other person 
as (s)he is disclosed in the sight of a person’s countenance. 

Such views, which have Husserl’s notion of consciousness as their 
central axis, were contested by Martin Heidegger (Sein und Zeit, 
1927), who incidentally decided on philosophy as a career after read- 
ing Brentano’s dissertation, On the Manifold Senses of Being, while 
he was in secondary school. According to Heidegger, the most basic 
mode of our existence is not so much a conscious relation to things, 
but rather our factual being in a factual world. This being-in con- 
sists in the actual practice of handling things and communicating 
with other people according to our purposes. The mode in which 
this attitude discloses things to us is that they appear as utensils 
that are ready-to-hand and are arranged in zones of nearness and dis- 
tance. Only when this non-thematic way of using things is disrupted 
(when the hammer is not in its usual place or is broken), do things 
turn into objects that are simply before-our-hands.*3 It is this defi- 
cient manner of presentation that is wrongly considered primary by 
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Husserl and others. In a comparable vein, Merleau-Ponty (Phéno- 
ménologie de la perception, 1945) argued that the primordial form 
of experience is that of embodied perception, thanks to which we 
are present at the world. The body opens up a world for us, even if 
only in a limited perspective, and thus is the true basis of all cog- 
nition. The subject is a body-subject. In his later work (Le Visible 
et l’invisible, 1964) Merleau-Ponty makes the foundation even more 
basic. There is continuity between the flesh of the incarnate subject 
and “the flesh of the world”; both are inextricably intertwined and 
they interlock in the manner of a “chiasm.” This basic texture of the 
world is the true meaning of intentionality. 

An ingenious attempt to dispense with intentionality was 
launched by Bertrand Russell in his book The Analysis of Mind 
(1921). Following Ernst Mach, he tried to show that the concept of 
mind is derivative from non-mental phenomena, and that intention- 
ality is not an irreducible character at all. Mental acts are fictions; in- 
stead of saying “I think,” it would be more correct to say that there is 
a thought in me. My mental acts come into being only by establishing 
relations between thoughts and a body, and the person is not an ingre- 
dient in a given thought, but rather vice versa. However, this model 
was definitively refuted by Roderick M. Chisholm, who is largely 
responsible for the influence of Brentano in analytic philosophy 
(Perceiving, 1957; Brentano and Meinong Studies, 1982). Chisholm 
argued that the referential character of language can be understood 
only on the basis of the presupposed intentionality of thought. This 
leads him to posit the primacy of the person as the individual sub- 
stance which entertains intentional attitudes. As a consequence, lin- 
guistic usage can be analyzed in terms of its intentionality, for which 
he develops an adverbial theory of object-directedness. To say “I see 
a star” does not of necessity require an act-object-analysis, and nei- 
ther does the expression “I dance a waltz.” Just as the latter means 
dancing in a certain way (“waltzily”), the former means a manner 
of seeing (“starrily”). The attribution in question is therefore to be 
made directly to ourselves, and the person is the primary object of 
all intentional attitudes. Searle (Intentionality, 1983) agrees with 
Chisholm that philosophy of language is a branch of philosophy of 
mind, and that the relation of the mind to the world is to be de- 
scribed in terms of intentionality. This does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that consciousness is biologically based: mental phenomena 
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are both caused by brain activity and realized in the structure of 
the brain. But this non-ontological understanding of intentionality 
still insists on the specificity of the phenomenon, which requires in 
each case an intentional (representative) content that is satisfiable, 
thanks to its inherent direction of fit, by some object, as well as an in- 
tentional (psychological) mode such as a belief or desire. Searle also 
insists that intentional states are parts of networks of such states 
and can be satisfied only relative to their position in this network; 
such networks, moreover, include a background of nonrepresenta- 
tional mental capacities (biological and cultural resources such as 
practices and preintentional stances). 

A last modification of Brentano’s intentionality thesis rejects the 
term “directedness” as a spatial metaphor in favor of the more ap- 
propriate notion of aboutness. This is no doubt a feature of mental 
experiences, but it is not necessarily restricted to them: linguistic 
and computer phenomena are also about something. The close rela- 
tion between this aboutness and the basic notions of representation 
and symbol processing underlying cognitive science and artificial 
intelligence will be obvious. 


CONTENT AND OBJECT 


Thus far we have skirted the question of what intentionality is di- 
rected at or about. First we must distinguish between the objects of 
presentations, the fundamental category of acts in Brentano’s clas- 
sification, and the objects of judgments. As regards presentations, 
Brentano is of the opinion that they are structured wholes made up, 
on the one hand, of the act moment proper, and on the other of some- 
thing that this act moment necessarily refers to. This something, in- 
sofar as it is an integral and constitutive element of the complete act, 
is the content of this act; insofar as the act is directed at it, it is its ob- 
ject. Itis the act moment which has empirical and real existence here; 
the content or object only coexists with it. The object is therefore an 
immanent object, not a transcendent reality, which for this reason 
may also be called an intentional object existing only in the present- 
ing act. It must be emphasized that this is merely a description of 
the structure of the psychological act, and not an attempt to deter- 
mine the ontological status of this object/content. However, such an 
ontological turn became inevitable in Brentano’s school, once it was 
confronted with Bolzano’s ontological thesis that there are objectless 
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presentations. In order to reconcile this view with the intentionality 
thesis, Brentano’s disciple Kazimierz Twardowski™ (Zur Lehre vom 
Inhalt und Gegenstand der Vorstellungen, 1894) differentiated be- 
tween the presentation’s internal content which he identifies with 
its meaning, and its transcendent object. Presentations essentially 
refer to both. In a case where there is such an object, to call it 
“presented” by the presentation is to distinguish it from all other 
objects not presented by a presentation, i.e. to determine this object 
as an object that is presented. However, in a case where no such 
object exists, to speak of a presented object means that it is merely 
presented, i.e. that it is an “object” only in a modified sense of the 
term: merely presented objects can no more be considered objects 
than painted horses in an artwork can be considered real horses. 

This view, that for a presentation to have an object it is not nec- 
essary for the object to exist in some genuine sense, was extensively 
developed by Meinong (Uber Gegenstandstheorie, 1904). According 
to him, to be an object and to exist are widely different predicates. 
The object as such is beyond being and non-being,; it is to be defined 
simply as that which can be grasped by an act. Intentionality is essen- 
tial to the act. To be graspable is, however, merely an extrinsic feature 
of the object it is not essential that the object actually be grasped. 
In this way not only existing objects, but also facts and factually 
non-existing objects or ones that are by nature impossible (such as 
round quadrangles) can be presented and grasped and therefore must 
count as objects. This very comprehensive theory of objects met with 
strong opposition not only from Russell,'> but also, in the version 
developed by Twardowski, from the early Husserl (Logische Unter- 
suchungen, vol. II, 1901). Intentional objects, Husserl declares, are 
not shadowy objects of some “modified” kind: they are no objects at 
all. Just as painted horses are paintings, intentional objects are inten- 
tions. If acts do have objects, they really do; if not, they simply don’t. 
In other words, there exists no special realm of objects which are 
called intentional objects and can be distinguished from real ones, 
for only one world exists. The city of London which I present exists 
out there, but there exists no replica of it in my thought; the god 
Jupiter, on the contrary, exists neither out there nor in my mind: it 
does not exist at all. Husserl also objects to Twardowski’s interpreta- 
tion of act-contents as meanings. Acts are empirical entities, and so 
must be their constitutive parts, including their contents. Meanings, 
in contrast, are ideal. 
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Later Husserl (Ideen I, 1913) preferred to call the real act a noesis, 
to which he opposes a “noema” as its correlate. Noemata are irreal, 
ideal, and therefore no part of the act. On the one hand, they are the 
identical poles of meaning which different acts will refer to; on the 
other, they are the unitary and phenomenologically constituted ob- 
ject of the act and as such they are distinguished from the real object. 
The tree-noema cannot burn down (for it is the meaning of my tree- 
perception); the real tree can. Such Husserlian characterizations of 
the noema led - especially in America -—to two widely diverging inter- 
pretations: the noema as percept vs. the noema as concept. The first 
line of interpretation goes back to Gurwitsch, according to whom the 
noema is an object’s perceptual appearance; the object itself is noth- 
ing but the ideally realizable totality of noemata presenting it. On the 
other hand, Dagfinn Follesdal has proposed a Fregean reading of the 
noema as Sinn. He understands it as an abstract intensional entity 
which is the intentional, albeit not the intended object; it brings the 
mind into contact with this very object. For this reason the noema is 
not a perceivable thing, but is accessible only in reflection. In short, 
the question is whether the noema is or is not the intentional object 
of an act. 

The philosopher who most thoroughly eradicates all talk of in- 
tentional objects and the like is, apart from the “reism” of the later 
Brentano himself, undoubtedly Twardowski’s disciple Tadeusz Ko- 
tarbinski (Elementy teorii poznania, logiki formalnej i metodologti 
nauk, 1929).*° In his “somatism” he rejects not only universals and 
sets or classes, but also such putative particulars as processes, events 
or states of affairs, limiting himself strictly to the admission of 
real individual and concrete things which in every case are physi- 
cal bodies. Correspondingly talk of intentional objects or immanent 
contents (images), which by definition are not three-dimensional, 
is purely fictitious. There are no acts, contents or objects, say, of 
hearing, thinking, or desiring; there are only hearers, thinkers, or 
desirers. 


STATES OF AFFAIRS 


Whereas the tripartite distinction between the act, the content, 
and the object of a presentation was worked out gradually by 
Brentano’s followers, Brentano himself had very early on established 
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a comparable distinction in the field of judgment. Certainly, acts 
of judging are founded on presentations, but these furnish no more 
than the judgment’s matter. A judgment also has a specific judgmen- 
tal content. Thus to judge “God exists” includes, in addition to the 
act of judging, the presentation “God” as its matter, but in addition 
has God’s existence as its content. On the other hand, the judgment 
“God does not exist” is about exactly the same presentation or judg- 
mental matter “God,” but its content is God’s non-existence. Such 
judgment contents can also be expressed by that-clauses (“that God 
exists,” “that God does not exist”). In consequence, Stumpf, who 
introduced the technical name Sachverhalt (state of affairs) to denote 
the judgmental content, understood these states of affairs not only 
as the proper and direct correlates of acts of judging, but also as 
immanent to these acts. Out there in the world there may be 
Sachen (affairs), but no Sachverhalte (states of affairs). This im- 
manent character allows Stumpf also to accept negative states of 
affairs. There are no negative things in the world, but negative states 
of affairs may be thought of. A comparable immanentist position 
is defended also by Nicholas Rescher,'” who sees states of affairs as 
mind-dependent, because there are not only actually conceived states 
of affairs, but also potential and merely conceivable ones which de- 
pend for their being on the capabilities of the mind (as well as on 
given language systems that allow for the construction of such pos- 
sibilities). An intermediary position is defended by Meinong (Uber 
Annahmen, 1902), who, however, prefers his own term “the objec- 
tive” to the term “state of affairs.” Meinong uses this term, which 
has nothing to do with the word taken in its ordinary sense, to desig- 
nate the objects of propositions. On the one hand, these “objectives” 
are the bearers of truth and of logical modalities such as probability 
or possibility (there are no probable objects, but it may be proba- 
ble that an object exists or has a given property); on the other, all 
objects are minimally comprehended in one “objective” (any object 
either exists or does not). In the first respect “objectives” resem- 
ble propositions; in the second they are ways in which the world is 
structured. 

As with the concept of the object, so also the concept of 
Sachverhalt in Brentano’s school underwent a fundamentally objec- 
tivist and non-psychological metamorphosis. This was mainly the 
work of Husserl, who took over the term directly from Stumpf. 
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According to Husserl, states of affairs are to be distinguished not 
only from acts of judgment and their possible immanent contents, 
but also from propositions in the sense of the meanings of judgments. 
Rather, they are the transcendental ground of judgments and as such 
constitute, next to the category of objects (things), a second ontolog- 
ical category. They serve as the identical correlate of different acts 
of judging. Moreover, the same state of affairs may appear in differ- 
ent ways as the acts of judging become modified. The same state 
of affairs will be given differently according to whether we simply 
affirm that “S is P” or whether we state that the P-being of S is 
desirable, doubtful, etc. The claims “a is greater than b” and “b is 
smaller than a” both express one single state of affairs. Again, the 
state of affairs as an identical entity cuts across the distinction of 
acts of different classes. A state of affairs can not only be judged, it 
can also be merely presented or desired, it can be assumed, put into 
question or into doubt. This shows that states of affairs are the object 
not only of judging, but also of presenting and even of emotive acts 
(in Brentano’s terminology, “acts of love and hate”). Indeed, if I wish 
that the knife should lie on the table, I neither wish the knife nor 
the table, but am interested in the knife’s lying on the table, i.e. that 
this be the case. 

The philosopher who developed the most comprehensive theory 
of states of affairs was Husserl’s student Adolf Reinach,!* who held 
that every judgment has its own corresponding state of affairs. The 
judgment “the rose is red” is true, if there is a red rose there, and 
the judgment that it is not yellow is true if it is a fact that this rose 
is not yellow. Thus the world consists of both positive and negative 
states of affairs. Correspondingly, states of affairs stand in the rela- 
tion of complementary positivity and negativity: wherever a state 
subsists, its contradictory opposite will not subsist. Reinach agrees 
with Meinong that states of affairs are also the bearers of logical 
modalities. In addition, only states of affairs, not objects, stand in 
relations of ground and consequent: things themselves do not entail 
anything, at most their existence or non-existence does. The logical 
laws of inference therefore derive from the law-governed relations 
between states of affairs. The principle of non-contradiction as ap- 
plied to judgments is certainly not a primitive principle, because 
any judgment (including this principle itself) depends for its truth on 
some state of affairs or other. Indeed, two contradictory judgments 
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cannot both be correct, because two contradictory states of affairs 
cannot both subsist. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein (Tractatus, 1921) countenances only posi- 
tive states of affairs, be they subsistent or non-subsistent. Objects 
do not constitute an ontological category next to that of states of 
affairs, but are the substance of the world that are chained together 
in the changing and unstable configurations of given states of af- 
fairs. However, the variability of these states of affairs is prefigured 
in and predetermined by the very nature of the objects; and for the 
objects it is essential to be potentially constitutive parts of some 
states of affairs, to the exent that it is their defining feature (in much 
the same way, Meinong insists on the relation between objects and 
“objectives” whereby objects are parts of or contained in objectives 
or states of affairs). Wittgenstein clearly distinguishes between facts 
(the subsistence or non-subsistence of states of affairs) and states of 
affairs themselves. In contrast with states of affairs, which he regards 
as always positive, facts may be both positive or negative. States of 
affairs are the correlates of elementary propositions, in that they are 
true whenever the simple objects signified by simple names are con- 
nected in a way that is mirrored by the structure of the elementary 
proposition. Since the truth values of such elementary propositions 
are supposed to be mutually independent, the corresponding states 
of affairs are too. In contrast with Reinach, Wittgenstein therefore 
affirms that it is impossible to infer the (non-)existence of one given 
state from that of another. 

A position that oscillates somewhat between the older internalist 
and the more recent externalist view of states of affairs has been 
developed more recently in the situation semantics of Jon Barwise 
and John Perry (Situations and Attitudes, 1983). 


LANGUAGE 


Brentano distinguishes three classes of mental acts: presentations, 
judgments, and phenomena of interest. Each of these can be ex- 
pressed by certain linguistic means. Presentations are expressed by 
names, and names serve, as Twardowski was to point out, a three-fold 
function. Using a name makes the listener know that we entertain 
the corresponding presentation. But this name also names something 
and in addition is meant to awake in the listener the presentation 
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we entertain ourselves; if this process succeeds, then the name is 
said to have a meaning. This model was extended by Marty to judg- 
ments (Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Gram- 
matik und Sprachphilosophie, vol. I, 1908). Affirmative sentences 
indicate that in me there occurs a certain state of mind, i.e. a corre- 
sponding act of judging. Moreover, my judgings have a certain judg- 
ment content, and the second function of the sentence uttered is to 
represent this content. However, the primary aim of speaking is to 
influence and direct the mental life of the interlocutor and to call 
forth a similar judgment in him. For Marty also, this third aspect of 
judging shows that a sentence is meaningful only if it is understood. 

Marty’s model was almost entirely taken over by Karl Buhler 
(Sprachtheorie, 1934), although he begins by stating that all inves- 
tigation of language must start with the concrete “speech event.” 
Following Fernand de Saussure’s distinction between langue and 
parole, he distinguishes two elements in this event: speech action 
(Sprechhandlung) and linguistic formation. The latter is the ideal 
system of signs presupposed by and applied in the former. Speech ac- 
tions are structured after the “organon model”: they have the three 
functions of expression, representation, and appeal. The transmitter, 
when uttering linguistic noises, produces symptoms that allow the 
listener to read his mind. As for the listener, speech appeal has the 
function of signaling to him that the speaker wants to make him be- 
have in certain ways (the rhetorical aspect of language). And finally, 
to speak means to use symbols which refer to objects and states of 
affairs respectively. A view very close to Bihler’s is that of Alan H. 
Gardiner (The Theory of Speech and Language, 1932), who distin- 
guishes between the act of speech (whose unit is the sentence) and 
language (whose unit is the word). Words have meanings, but these 
are nothing but a multitude of ways in which a speaker may legiti- 
mately employ a word when he speaks. Language is thus a product 
of speech, and the meaning of a word derives from the meaning of 
the sentence in which it occurs. 

Marty’s account of the expression of the third category of 
Brentanian mental phenomena, the acts of interest, does not differ 
from his general view on names and sentences. These acts, which 
he calls “emotives,” differ from judgmental sentences only in that 
they seek to arouse in the listener not a cognitive act (a judgment), 
but an emotion or an interest instead. These latter terms should be 
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broadly defined as comprising both acts of feeling and acts of willing. 
Examples of emotives are therefore not only questions or requests, 
but also consolations, reproaches, and encouragements — which, in 
contrast with judgments, can be neither true nor false. However, in 
view of the fact that states of affairs are the correlates of such acts, 
too, Husserl declared that these supposed emotives are nothing but 
judgments: the question “Is S P?” (does object S have property P?) 
may after all be reformulated as the categorical statement, “I ask, 
whether S is P.” 

Husserl’s view was fundamentally opposed by Reinach (Die 
apriorischen Grundlagen des btirgerlichen Rechtes, 1913}, who, fol- 
lowing Marty among others, developed a comprehensive theory of 
“social acts,” i.e. of acts that are of anon-judgmental sort and which 
for that reason stand beyond the alternative values of true and false. 
Other kinds of acts, such as taking a decision, entertaining a convic- 
tion, judging, even forgiving someone’s wrongdoing, can take place 
internally in the mind without being expressed vis-a-vis a second 
person; such an expression is accidental to them. Social acts, by 
contrast, can be performed only if a second person is explicitly ad- 
dressed and, moreover, if the act in question is understood by that 
person. 

The structure of the social act is as follows. A person, A, must 
be in a certain state of mind (if you prepare to utter a command, 
you must have the will that something be done; if you are to ask 
a question, you must be uncertain about something). However, it 
is not this state of mind which is expressed in the social act, for 
this would be no more than a judgment about yourself. The state in 
question is the necessary basis of the social act, which consists in 
an externally perceivable communicative action, be it a gesture or — 
in most cases — a linguistic utterance. The social act is the very act 
of speaking and cannot be detached from it. In the social act we 
identify three elements. First there is its “body,” i.e. the utterance 
itself, which is not to be confused with involuntary expressions such 
as cries of pain or reports about mental acts which have just taken 
place (“I am afraid,” “I just gave a command”). Secondly, social acts 
also have a “soul,” which determines whether a given perceivable ex- 
pression is meant, for example, as a communication, a command, or 
whatever. After all, these can be couched in the same words, but have 
different meanings (“The door is open” can be meant as a statement, 
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or as a request to shut the door). And finally, for a social act to be 
performed it is essential that there be a second person, and that this 
person understands and responds to the act. This basic structure of 
the social acts can be modified in various ways. Social acts may be 
performed by many persons together (A may give a command to- 
gether with B and C) or be addressed to a collective of persons (D, E, 
and F together should carry away the table). Somebody may perform 
a social act on his own authority or by proxy, or a social act may be 
addressed to a person who is only representing the real addressee. 
Most important among these modifications are the merely apparent 
pseudo-performations of going through the motions of such acts that 
render them deficient. Thus, the required internal state of mind may 
be lacking (an assertion without a corresponding conviction is a lie, a 
command given by somebody lacking any authority is at best a stage 
performance). And a command not heard by the person concerned 
cannot count as having been given at all. Finally, social acts often 
are non-repeatable; they can be executed only once in the present 
tense and in the first person (“I promise”), to be amplified by the 
term “hereby” (“I hereby promise”). On the other hand, this execu- 
tion can be reported many times and also in other tenses (“I will 
promise,” “I have promised”). 

Reinach’s theory of social acts was practically forgotten when, half 
a century later, John L. Austin published his theory of speech acts, 
How to Do Things With Words (1962), which was in many ways 
comparable. Although there exists no direct link between the two 
theories and an indirect one has not been proved, Austin’s work 
was developed in a way similar to Reinach’s, where only state- 
ments as verifiable descriptions of states of affairs, or “constatives,” 
were deemed to be philosophically admissible. To such “constatives” 
Austin opposes the “performatives” which do not describe anything 
and cannot be true or false. In order to enact them successfully, you 
need the appropriate circumstances, correct execution, and certain 
thoughts or feelings in the persons involved (Reinach’s theory omits 
the second of these three conditions). Infelicities, that is deficien- 
cies (see Reinach’s pseudo-performations], may affect all three con- 
ditions: in the first case the act will only be purported rather than 
actually executed, in the second its effect will be undermined, in the 
third it will be insincere. Austin also recognizes the unique character 
of performatives in the first person singular present indicative active 
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and also the unique character of the “hereby” formula. In general, 
speech acts need a locutionary act (an utterance) and an illocution- 
ary act (the intended way in which the utterance is used: informing 
or warning a person, asking or answering a question, pronouncing 
a sentence). These are of course close to Reinach’s “body and soul” 
of the social act. In most cases, however a further perlocutionary 
act is associated with the other two: by uttering certain words, we 
aim to convince, deter, surprise, mislead, etc. the person to whom 
we speak. A more comprehensive version of this theory was devel- 
oped by Searle (Speech Acts, 1969), and it is largely in reaction to his 
work that Reinach’s theory has received continuing attention in the 
Anglo-American world. 


PARTS AND WHOLES 


Brentano had been confronted with problems about the relations be- 
tween parts and wholes not only in his analysis of the composite 
nature of the act, but also when he analyzed the relation between 
the single act and the unity of consciousness as a whole. He mainly 
distinguished between a thing’s physical (separable) and metaphysi- 
cal (inseparable) parts. Husserl (Third Logical Investigation, 1901) ex- 
panded this theory from consciousness to objects at large, developing 
a comprehensive theory that pertains to (formal) ontology. Objects 
in general are divided into simple ones without parts and complex 
ones that have parts. Parts are either independent, that is, detachable 
from the whole, or dependent and non-detachable. In the first case, 
they are pieces, in the second, they are moments. The latter are es- 
tablished as features of other parts of the whole, which they require 
as their metaphysical foundation, whether this foundation be one- 
sided (acts of judging depend on acts of presenting, but not vice versa) 
or mutual (extension is unthinkable without color, just as color is 
without extension). Moreover the metaphysical foundation of a part 
in another part may be a direct (color and extension) or an indirect 
one (intensity of the color and extension). Wholes may consist of 
parts which have their metaphysical foundation, either directly or 
indirectly, in each other, so that the whole is the same as the totality 
of its parts, or they will all of them together constitute something 
new, even though the parts are relatively independent of each other. 
This is the case, for example, with a flock of geese as compared with 
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the individual geese, or a pattern as compared with the dots it con- 
sists of. 

This latter type of wholes — consisting of something different from 
the sum of their parts — had first been introduced by Brentano’s dis- 
ciple Christian von Ehrenfels, in an article which was to secure 
him pride of place in the history of psychology.’? Entities such as 
melodies cannot be the sum of the notes they consist of, for in that 
case, transposing a melody would mean creating a new one. What 
you in fact need is the (memory) presence of the successive, tempo- 
rally distributed notes; the complex of these foundational presenta- 
tions then allows for a presentation to be founded upon them that 
is not reducible to the presentations on which they are founded. 
This is the Gestalt. Though the Gestalt is one-sidedly dependent 
on its foundation, it is also a presentation of its own that may re- 
main invariable notwithstanding certain alterations in its founda- 
tion — at least, as long as the most important relations between 
the elements constituting this foundation are kept intact. Among 
Meinong’s students, the ontological question concerning the status 
of Gestalts vis-a-vis their foundations was answered by a “production 
theory.” On a production theory of Gestalts, it does not necessarily 
follow from the fact that the foundations, also referred to as “infe- 
riora” or objects of lower order, are given, that the Gestalt itself is 
thereby given. Rather, the Gestalt must be actively produced by the 
act of thinking. The Gestalt, therefore, is an object of thought, in 
contrast with its inferiora which in most cases are objects of sensa- 
tion. This relation makes the Gestalt a “superiora” or “object of 
higher order,” whose existence depends on the inferiora or foun- 
dations from which it arises. Experimental work along these lines 
was carried out above all by Meinong’s Italian pupil Vittorio Benussi 
and his followers (Cesare Musatti, Gaetano Kanizsa). However, ac- 
cording to Stumpf’s Berlin school (comprising psychologists such as 
Max Wertheimer, Kurt Koffka, and Wolfgang Kohler), Gestalts oc- 
cur whenever their foundations occur; all we have to do is to notice 
them. A Gestalt, therefore, is a concrete structure of elements mu- 
tually supporting each other, not an object of thought added to sense 
data. As an example, we may think of the interchangeability of fig- 
ure and ground in certain visual images, such as the Neckar cube, 
in which first one surface and then the other appears to lie in the 
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foreground. On this view of Gestalts, sensations and their configu- 
ration do not occur separately. As a result, the “constancy hypothe- 
sis” was rejected which implies that stimulation of the sense organ 
in one certain way would predetermine the corresponding sensa- 
tion. The “egological approach” to sensation proposed by J. J. Gibson 
(The Egological Approach to Visual Perception, 1979) in some degree 
harks back to this conception, just as does more recent Gestalt 
linguistics. 


EPILOGUE 


By way of epilogue, let us consider Brentano’s famous fourth habili- 
tation thesis, in which he states that the method of natural science 
is also the method of philosophy. Philosophy, in other words, is a sci- 
entific enterprise. This has been cashed out in terms of the necessity 
of logical argument, exact language, and the orientation toward nar- 
rowly circumscribed, well-defined, and therefore solvable problems. 
Such virtues were considered to be the hallmark of “Austrian” phi- 
losophy, as distinct from its German counterpart, which indulges in 
the construction of holistic systems, employing profound and there- 
fore obscure language. This is not the place to discuss the merits of 
such a thesis. Suffice it to point out that the young mathematician 
Husserl was won over to philosophy by Brentano, who had convinced 
him that philosophy, too, could be done in a scientific way.?° Wher- 
ever in twentieth-century philosophy this spirit of science survives, 
one may suppose that it is at least not alien to Brentano’s aspira- 
tions, and this is true not only of the Vienna circle, founded in the 
city where Brentano had taught for so long. However, the members of 
the Vienna circle went considerably beyond Brentano in identifying 
not only the methods, but also the positive content, of natural sci- 
ence and philosophy, so that for the Vienna circle there remained only 
the negative task of showing that beyond the limits of science there 
was nothing to be known. Analytic philosophy, which from the very 
beginning had been in contact with and influenced by Brentanism, 
shared this spirit of science and rationality. It is precisely in this 
Brentanian spirit, and often with explicit reference to Brentano, that 
many contemporary thinkers oppose all forms of irrationalism. 
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NOTES 


. Husserl in 1935 gave the Archives no less than 28 notebooks. Cf. Oskar 


Kraus, “Brentano-Gesellschaft in Prag,” Philosophia, 2, 1937, pp. 402-5. 
Cf. Roberto Poli, “The Brentano Puzzle: an Introduction,” in, ed., 
Roberto Poli, The Brentano Puzzle (Aldershot, Brookfield USA, 
Singapore, Sydney: Ashgate, 1998), p. I. 


. Husserliana VI, 209. 


4. Forasurvey see Herbert Spiegelberg, Phenomenology in Psychology and 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


I3. 


Psychiatry (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1972). 


. His Daseinsanalyse is, however, primarily based on Heideggerian 


thought. 


. He is the best-known representative of a Dutch group of phenomeno- 


logical psychologists. Cf. Joseph J. Kockelmans (ed.), Phenomeno- 
logical Psychology. The Dutch School (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1987). 

Also his Daseinsanlytik mainly draws on Heidegger. 


. This work on the classification of conscious attitudes was followed 


in 1898 by Stout’s Manual of Psychology, a genetic exposition of 
psychology, which became a standard text-book for generations of stu- 
dents in British universities. 


. G.E. Moore, “The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong by Franz 


Brentano,” International Journal of Ethics, 14, 1903, pp. 115-23. 

It was apparently because of this anti-Brentanist stance that Stout 
initially refused to publish Russell’s “On Denoting” (1905) in which 
this theory was first developed. An attempt to reconcile the seem- 
ingly contradictory positions of Meinong and Russell is to be found in 
Hector-Neri Castafieda’s “guise theory” which admits only properties 
(relations) and operators such as quantifiers, which generate complex 
objects from simpler ones. 

For a survey cf., e.g. Samuel Guttenplan (ed.), A Companion to the Phi- 
losophy of Mind (Oxford: Blackwell, 1994); Jaegwon Kim, Philosophy of 
Mind (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1996); Georges Rey, Contemporary 
Philosophy of Mind (Oxford: Blackwell, 1997). 

John R. Searle, Mind, Language and Society (New York: Basic Books, 
1998). 

Only recently it has become clear that Heidegger’s distinction between 
things ready-to-hands and before-our-hands is comparable to Gilbert 
Ryle’s famous distinction in The Concept of Mind (1949) between 
knowing-how and knowing-that. In Brentanist terms, both are modali- 
ties of intentionality. 
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Later he later was to become the “father of Polish logic”; best known 
among the members of his Lvov—Warsaw school are Jan Lukasiewicz, 
Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz, and Alfred Tarski. 

Russell took exception to the fact that impossible objects violated the 
principle of non-contradiction. Meinong agreed, but could not see a prob- 
lem here. This principle applies, after all, only to objects that can exist 
or obtain. Impossible objects by definition cannot, and therefore are ex- 
empt from the principle. Still, they function as truthmakers of true and 
wrong statements: it is correct to state that the round quadrangle is 
round, but it is wrong to state that it is elliptic. 

It will not come as a surprise to learn that Kotarbinski has written an 
important article on later Brentano: “Franz Brentano comme réiste,” 
Revue internationale de philosophie, 20, 1966, pp. 459-76. 

Cf. his “The Ontology of the Possible,” in, ed., M. J. Loux, The Possible 
and the Actual (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1979), ch. 8. 

Cf. Reinach’s article “On the Theory of the Negative Judgment,” in, ed., 
Barry Smith, Parts and Moments (Munich, Vienna: Philosophia, 1982), 
PP. 315-77. 

“Uber Gestaltqualitaten,” Vierteljahrsschrift ftir wissenschaftliche 
Philosophie, 14, 1890, pp. 249-92. 

It should be remembered that in certain surveys Husserl figures as the 
fountainhead of “postmodern” philosophy. 
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